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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 

T he author of Arne ” and The Fisher Lassie *' has 
essajed well-nigh ever^ kind of literary composition 
—the short story, the prose idyl, the novel, the lyric, the 
epic drama, the stage-play; he has been for many years past 
a prominent figure in Scandinavian politics and has had. 
a great share in all the social, educational, and economical 
movements that have been going on in his country for the 
last thirty years or more: ^ prose-writer, poet, politician, 
reformer, philosopher, it is only in the first character that 
we have to do with him here: nevertheless, a brief state¬ 
ment of the principal events in the life ^of a man of whom 
it has been well said that he is equally “ national leader 
and national bard, and so thoroughly Norse that to men¬ 
tion his name is to unfurl the flag of Norwayshould not 
be without interest. 

Some three-score years ago, the pious and stout-hearted 
Lutheran pastor of Kvikne had a little son born to him. 
The pastorate of Kvikne lies in a wild rough district of 
the Dovre Mountains, and the people were wild and rough 

' Th« biographical details in the following pages are chiefiy taken 
from Bjdrnson’s story of “ Blakken,” and from a Swedish, sketch of 
Bjornson's life and works, by “ L. B.,” published by Bonnier, of Stock¬ 
holm. 
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as the laud they dwelt in ; for many years there had been 
no pastor there before Bjomson’s father went among them, 
and that was perhaps why (says Bjornson himself in his 
** Blakken,” a tale of his childhood) he got the post—“ for 
men trusted him to manage a boat in a storm.The 
parsonage, haK-way up the mountain, was a lonely, deso¬ 
late spot: winter reached it so early, and tarried so late, 
that the new-mown hay in autumn-time, and tender young 
crop in spring alike stood in danger of burial beneath the 
snow. The good pastor (though himself a hardy moun¬ 
tain-bom native of those parts) must often needs wear a 
mask to protect his face from being frost-bitten, as he 
journeyed to outlying districts of his large cure, though 
perhaps he did not carry pistols with him into the church 
as his predecessor had done, to guard against human foes. 
The little boy (as he tells us in “ Blakken ”) would often 
sit on the table and look down into the dale, looking long¬ 
ingly at the lads sliding along on their skates over the 
frozen river in the winter, or in summer playing merrily 
in the fields ; no human playmates came to him so far up 
the mountains, so he made friends of Blakken the horse, 
of the little dog “ who taught me to steal sugar,” and of a 
cat who one day suddenly walked into the kitchen and so 
frightened him (for he had never seen a cat before) that 
he rushed to his parents “ pale as a corpse, crying out that 
a great mouse had walked up from the cellar.” There was 
the pig, too, to whom the little boy gave a silver «poon, to 
teach him to eat properly, which resulted in the pig’s 
endeavouring to eat his food with a spoon in one sense, 
certainly. Pig, dog, and cat followed the little boy about 
in his rambles, and helped him to “ kill time well enough, 
more especially as we all four often tdok a nap tojfether.” 
Two other of Bjornson’s early reminiscences of fiis first 
home may find place here before we bid adieu to the good 
pastor. His son relates how a certain swaggering bully 
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sought out the priest on his arrival at Kvikne, ** to teach 
hint the ways of the people.” However, he found, to his 
great dismay, that the “ parson ” meant to teach him his 
own way first. The village champion found himself 
hurled neck and crop out of the pastor’s study, whence he 
came tumbling down the stairs: he picked himself up with 
all speed, and rushed away from the parsonage. Some¬ 
what later, when the Storthing instituted a sort of ** school 
board ” system in Norway, the pastor was the only member 
of the newly-elected body in Kvikne who was bold enough 
to attend the meeting convened for the purpose of dividing 
the parish into school districts, etc. His wife begged him 
not to go, for the parishioners, who thought that '‘the 
parson made the law,” had gathered together to mob him 
and prevent him from executing it. Nevertheless, he went, 
and made out the chart and registers “ alone and unaided,” 
according to the best of his ability, among volleys of 
threats from the crowd; but when he walked out again, 
with the documents under his arm, they made way for 
him, and no man touched him. You can imagine my 
mother’s joy, when she saw him come driving home 
again, quiet and earnest as ever.” Such was Bjomson’s 
father. 

When the little boy was six years old, his father received 
the living of Naesset, in Romsdal, a lovely valley on the 
west coast of Norway. It lies in the middle of such 
scenery as Gunlaug in “ The Fisher Lassie ” was bom and 
lived in, and which Bjomson loves to describe again and 
again. He has given us a beautiful picture of his physical 
and spiritual surroundings here in his poem to bis father, 
in which the reader can hardly fail to be stmck by the 
likenofs between Sigaie’s gentle, diligent mother (in “ The 
Fisher liassie ”) and his own. From Niesset he was sent, 
when twelve years old, to the grammar school at Molde, 
where, however, “he did not make much progress, and 
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there were serious thoughts of sending him to sea, as unfit 
for books.” However, in due time he went to the Uni¬ 
versity of Christiania, but there he gained no academic 
distinction. He had already began to write verses and to 
contribute to the newspapers, when, in 1856, at Upsala, 
“he for the first time arrived at a clear understanding 
of his call to poetry,” It was immediately after this that 
he went to Copenhagen, where he stayed a year, and wrote 
his first masterpiece “ Synnove Solbakken,” which ap¬ 
peared in 1857, and was followed iiext year by “ Arne.” 

“Folkslif-noveller,” “ Dorf-Novellen.” “ Village Novels ” 
is the name given to this class of writing; but, like many 
other names, it can hardly be of any use save for catalogue 
purposes. “ Novels ” they can scarcely be called, in the 
sense that we use the word in England, and “ village ” 
novels they certainly are not, if by that is meant that they 
have any aflinity with the works of Auerbach in Germany, 
or the widely different productions of Mr. Hardy in 
England. Bjornson’s “village novels” are pictures drawn 
by a poet (who uses the prose form to express his 
thoughts) of the life among dwellers in forest, fjord, or 
valley. His “plots” (especially in “Ame,” “Synnove,” 

“ A Happy Lad,” etc.) are of the slightest kind, perhaps 
because he gives us an artistic picture of life, instead of 
a series of “ realistic ” photographs. Nor has he chosen 
to fetter his imagination by preaching any particular set 
of views, or his artistic faculties by constant analysis of 
the motives of his characters; sometimes, when he thinks 
fit, his creations (e.g. Arne) are introspective as Hamlet 
himself, at others naive {e.g. Margit) as Dr. Primrose. 
His “moral” and his “purpose” (I do not speak here 
of his later productions) you must find out for your¬ 
self, if you think it worth while; even if one feeling 
concerning the earthly rewards and punishments of the 
good and evil men do here seems to some to permeate all 
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his earlier writings, yet Bjornson never fashions his work 
to make it square with His theory: rather, the theory 
appears to be the natural deduction from the things he 
has seen and lets us see. “The Fisher Lassie(which 
with “ Ame ” makes up the present volume) belongs to a 
few years later date (1868) than “Arne,” but the above 
remarks apply to it as well. It is, however, somewhat 
more complicated in its plot, and ambitious in its aim; 
but the poetical, unornate style, the manly simplicity of 
expression, the purity of treatment, is the same in each. 
In these two (as in all his prose work) the lyric strain is 
ever present, often breaking out in actual metrical form; 
while his power of drawing a “ dramatic situation *’ will 
not be denied by those who call to mind the death of 
Nils in “Arne,'* or the theatre scene in “The Fisher 
Lassie," when Petra finds out “the greatest calling on 
earth." 

It is necessary to put a limit to this preface, so I shall 
content myself with a bare enumeration of his works. His 
“ Folkslivnoveller " have for the most part been mentioned, 
viz., “ Synnove," “ Arne," “ A Happy Boy," and “ The 
Fisher Lassie." We add to these a number of short stories 
(“ Blakken," “ Thrond,” “ The Father," “ A Perilous 
Wooing," etc.), and two later novels, “ Captain Manzana " 
(an Italian story) and “ Magnhild," a work scarcely worthy 
of its author. His play-writing (he has on two occasions 
directed a theatre) began with “ Valborg," which he wrote 
in his student days, and sent to the manager of a theatre 
for representation. It was accepted, but before it was put 
on the stage the author grew dissatisfied with it and 
destroyed it. “Between the Battles," “King Sverre," 
and “ Sigurd StemlSe" have become national dramas, 
while a poetical comedy, “ The Honeymoon" (“ Dr. 
Nygifte ") is one of his most successful pieces. To under¬ 
stand his later works it is necessary to enter into • his hfe 
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as a liberal agitator, as well as the change that has come 
over his views of religion. That we shall not do here: 
we shall content ourselves with quoting the remark of the 
writer in an American review, who tells us that Bjornson 
“ began to own the responsibility to the larger life about him 
in “The Bankrupt,” “The Editor,” “The King,” “The 
Glove,” etc. His more recent works, in consequence, deal 
with “ problems,” “ the same law for the woman and the 
man,” “ miracles ”—which last, however, serve as a founda¬ 
tion for one of his most poetical plays, “ Beyond Man’s 
Powers ” (“ Over ^vne ”),—“ heredity,” etc. He is praised 
for his “frankness” (by the authority quoted above) in 
his later works, and for his studies in the problem of 
heredity, &c. (in “ Flags in the Town and the Haven ”); 
but though all his works are notable—nearly all great 
—there are some who think that his earlier works (re¬ 
garded as literature, not as implements of social reform 
or studies in scientific morality) far surpass those of 
his riper years. “Come back again, dear Bjornson, 
come back, and welcome shall you ever be among us,” 
wrote “ one of many ” ^ at the time (1879) when the 
great writer had cast aside his old religious belief, and 
betaken himself to new paths. Many there are who 
must wish he would “ come back ” to his older ways of 
writing. 

Of my work as translator in making this version, little 
need be said: I have endeavoured to always faithfully 
render Bjomson’s meaning, and trust that I have for the 
most part succeeded. The delicate beauty of Bjornson’s 
style would, of course, be far less^evident in any translation 
than in the original,—at any rate, I am sufficiently aware 
of my own inability to preserve it, arfd this remark applies 
naturally with still greater force to the songs and snatches 


• In “ Oplandence Avis : ” quoted by “ h. B.” ut supra. 
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of song throughout the volume. For the more successful 
versions of some of the verses in “ Ame ” (viz. “ The Little 
Lamb,” The Parish and the Wood,” The Sunshiny 
Day,** The Wonderful Song,” etc.) I am indebted to my 
wife. 

W. L. 
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ARNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

PEOLOGTTE. 

T HEEE was a deep ravine between two of the moun¬ 
tains : through it a full-flowing stream rushed heavily 
down over boulder and crag. High was tlie bank on each 
hand, and rocky, so that one side stood barren and naked ; 
but close to it, and so near the stream that in spring and 
autumn it shook its spray upon them, were green patches 
of forest-growth, looking up and around, and finding room 
ti' throw out their arms neither here nor there. 

“ What if we were to clothe the ravine-side ? " said the 
Juniper one day to the stranger Oak, that stood nearer to 
her than all the others. The Oak looked down, to see who 
it was that spoke j then looked up again—and hold his 
peace. The stream worked so mightily that its waters were 
foamy-white ; the North mnd dashed into the ravine, ^-nd 
roared amid the rocky j-ifts ; the bare mountain hung sadlj 
over it, shivering in the cold. 

What if we were to clothe the ravine-side ? said the 
Juniper to the Fir on the other side of her. “ If anyone’s 
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to do it, it may well be we," said tbe Fir; he grasped his 
shaggy beard, and looked across at the Birch. 

“ What do you think ? ” he said. 

The Birch looked warily up at the rocky wall: so heavy 
it lay above her, that she scarce felt able to draw breath. 

“ In God’s name let us clothe it," said the Birch, and 
there was none other to help than these three, so they 
took it upon themselves to clothe the ravine-side. 

The Jimiper led the way. 

When they had gone a little bit of the distance, they met 
the Heather. The Juniper was about to go by. “ No, let’s 
take the Heather, too," said the Fir. So the Heather went 
with them. 

Before long the Juniper began to slip. ** Catch hold of 
me,” said the Heather. Junii)er did so, and where there 
was only a tiny crevice the Heather put in one finger, and 
where the Heather once put a finger in, there the 
Juniper worked in her whole hand. On they clambered 
upward, the Fir slowly following them, and the Birch 
labouring after. ‘*But it’s God’s own work," said the 
Birch. 

Now the Eavine began to ponder what sort of live 
creatures it could be that were clawing and creeping up 
her. When she had thought over it for a couple of hundred 
years or so, she sent down a little streamlet to have a look. 
It was in the spring-flood days, and the brook slipped on 
and on till it came to the Heather. 

“ Heather, dear Heather, can’t you let me by ?—I am so 
little!" said the Streamlet. 

The Heather was very busy; she just raised her head 
and went on with her work again. Under her darted the 
Streamlet, and out and on again. 

** Juniper, dear Juniper, can’t you let me by ?—I am so 
little!" 

The Juniper gave her a scrutinizing glance; but as the 
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Heather had lot her by, she couldn’t be doing much harm 
if she did the same, she thought. On darted the Streamlet, 
on and down again, till she came to where the I’ir stood, 
gasping for breath, on the steep hill-side. 

“ Fir-tree, dear Fir-tree, can’t you let me by ?—I’m so 
little! ” said the Streamlet, and she kissed his foot, and be¬ 
haved so humbly, yet daintily, that he felt quite abashed, 
and made way. 

But the Birch drew aside of her own accord, before over 
the streamlet asked. 

“Hi, hi, hi! ” laughed the Streamlet, growing bigger and 


bigger. 


“ Ha, ha, ha 1 ” laughed the Streamlet, still growing. 
“Ho, ho, ho!” as she grew greater still, and hurled 
Heather and Juniper, and Fir and Birch flat on their faces 
and their backs, up and down the craggy boulders. The 
Ravine sat pondering many a hundred year whether it had 
not made her smile that day. 

It was clear enough: the Ravine did not wish to bo 
clothed. The Heather was so much put out that she turned 
quite green again, and then went on. “Pluck up your 
heart!” said the Heather. Juniper had got half up to 
look at the Heather, and went on getting up for so long 
ihat at last she was quite upright. She ran her hand 
Ihrough her hair, set out again on her way, and bit so fast 
hold of the crags that she thought the Ravine could not 
help being aware of it. “ If you won’t hold me, I’ll hold 
you, at any rate! ” was what she meant. The Fir bent his 
toes a bit, to see if they were still sound; raised himself on 
one foot, and found it all right; raised himself on the 
other, which was unhurt, .too ; and then stood up on both. 
He looked round him to see—firstly, where he had been; 
secondly, where he haf> fallen; and thirdly, whither he was to 
go. Then he began to jog along again, and behaved as if he 
had never tumbled down in his life. The Birch had made 
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herself very dirty in her fall, but she got up and brushed 
off tho earth. And now on they went again, growing more 
and more, right up over the side, in sunshine and in rain. 

What’s all this about now ? ” said the Ravine, when 
the summer sun rose above them, the dew-drops glittered 
on them, the birds sang, the wood-mouse piped, the hare 
frisked hither and thither, and the ermine hid himself with 
a shrill cry. 

Then came the day when the Heather got one eye over 
the edge of the ravine. “ Oh! how lovely, how lovely, how 
lovely! ” she cried, and on she dashed. 

“ Dear me! ” said Juniper, “ what can it be that Heather 
sees ? ” and she pushed on till she too could peep over. 
“ Oh! how beautiful! ” burst from her, and she, too, sped 
oh; “What’s up with Juniper to-day, I wonder?” said 
jcflje Fir, making long, quick strides beneath the summer 
sun* ' Presently he stretched up on his toes and peeped 
over. “ Oh, how glorious ! ” he cried, all his loaves and 
prickles standing on end with amazement; he struggled ux> 
over the ledge, got a firm footing, and w^as off after the 
other two. 

“ What can it be they all see there that I can’t ? ” quoth 
the Birch, lifting her skirts well up, and tripping after 
them. She got her whole head above the ledge all at once. 

“ Oh, look, look !—if there’s not a great wood of Firs and 
Heather, and Juniper and Birches upon the common there 
waiting for us ! ” cried the Birch, shaking her leaves in the 
sunlight till the dew-drops trickled sparkling off. 

“Yes,” said J uniper, “ that’s what conies of persevering! 


CHAPTER II. 

KAMPEN. 

I T was up at Kamj^en that Ame was horn. His mother 
was Margij;, the only child at the little farm among 
the crags. When she was eighteen, she stopj^od too long 
at a dance one evening ; hen friends had gone off -without 
her, so Margit thought the way hojme would bo just as 
long for her, whether she waited till the end of thi dance 
or no. Thus it came about that Margit remained sitting, 
there till Nils Skrsedder,’^ the fiddler, suddenly laid aside 
his instrument, as was his wont when he had had more 
tlmii enough to drink, left the dancers to hum their own 
tune, took hold of the prettiest girl ho could find, and 
lei t ing his feet keep as good time to the dance as music to 
a song, jerked off vdth the heel of his boot the hat of tlie 
tallest man in the room. ** Ho! ” laughed he. 

As Margit walked home that night, the moon was 
making wondrous sport over the snow. When slie got to 
the loft where she slept, she could not help looking out at 
it again. Taking off her bodice, she stood with it in her 
handj she felt that she was getting cold, so she quickly 
took off her things arvd dived far down beneath the 
coverlet. That night Margit dreamed of a great red cow 
that had got into th(!!ir field. She strove to drive it out, 


^ i.e. tailor. 
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but, try as she might, she could not stir from the spot. 
The cow stood there quietly eating, getting fatter and 
fuller, and every now and again looking up at her with 
great heavy eyes. 

Next time there was a dance in the parish Margit was 
there. She did not care much to dance that evening; she 
sat listening to the music, and it seemed strange to her 
that others did not want to do so too. But when the 
playing ceased the fiddler rose, and wanted to liave a 
dance. He went straight across to Margit Kampen. She 
was scarcely aware of anything, but she was dancing with 
-Nils Skrffidder! 

Before long the weather grew wanner, and there was no 
more dancing that spring. Margit was so taken up with a 
little lamb of theirs that had fallen ill, tliat her mother 
thought she was going almost too far, 

“ft’s only a lamb, after all,” she said. 

“ Yes,” replied Margit, “ but it’s in pain.” 

It was long since she had been to church; she had rather 
her mother went, she said, and one of them must stop at 
home. Qnc Sunday, however, when the summer was 
getting on, the weather was so fine that the mother thouglit 
the hay might well be left out for another day and night, 
and so they coul4 both go, Margit had nothing much to 
say against it, so she put on her things; but when they 
got within hearing of the church bells she burst into tears. 
The mother turned pale as death. They went on, the 
mother in advance, Margit following; they listened to the 
sermon, joined in the hymns, heard the prayers out, and 
waited for the bells to peal out the end of worship before 
they got up to go. But when they were in the room at 
home again, her mother threw both her anus round her. 

“ Hide nothing from me, my child!*! ” she cried. 

Winter came again, but Margit danced no more. Nils 
Skrsedder went on jfiaying, drank more than formerly, and 
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woTind up each party by dancing with the prettiest girl 
there. It was now said for certain that he could get 
whichever he wished of the daughters of the richest farmers 
in the place ; some even added that Eli Boen herself had 
offered him the hand of her daughter Birgit, who was sick 
for love of him. 

But just about this time it was that a child of the 
cotter’s daughter at Kampen was brought to be christened. 
It was given the name of Arne, and its father was said to 
be Nils Skraedder. 

The evening of that day Nils was at a great wedding 
feast: there he drank all he could. He would not pla}", 
but was dancing the whole time, and could scarcely endure 
i<ny one else being on the floor. But when he came to 
Birgit Boen and asked for a dance, she refused. He gave 
a short laugh, turned on his heel, and took hold of the 
first best girl at hand. She, too, held back. He looked 
down at her—a little, dark creature, who had sat looking 
intently at him ; she was now quite pale. He bent lightly 
over her and whisx>ered ; 

Won’t you dance with me, Karen ? ” 

She did not answer; he rex>eatcd his question. Then 
sh-^ rejdied, whispering as he had done : 

“ The dance might go further than I should like.” 

He drew slowly back till he got to the middle of the 
floor, then he gave a sudden sjjring, and danced the 

Hailing ” alone. No one else danced: all stood silently 
looking on. 

Then he went into the barn, laid himself down, and 
wept. 

Margit sat at home •with the little boy. She heard 
about Nils, and how he went from dance to dance; she 
looked at the child a*hd wept, looked at him again and was 
gladf"at heart. The first thing she taught the boy to say 
was ** Papa,” but she dared not do so when the mother— 
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or rather grandmother, as she was henceforth called—was 
anywhere near. The consequence of this was that it was 
the grandmother whom the hoy called “ Papa.” It cost 
Margit much trouble to teach him not to do so, and this 
helped to make him sharp and quick at a very early age. 
He was not very long before he learnt that Nils Skrsedder 
was his father, and as he was then at an age when all that 
is out of the common is attractive, he soon got to know 
what sort of man Nils Skraedder was. The grandmother 
had strictly forbidden Nils ever being mentioned; her 
great aim in life was to get her little Kampen made into a 
regular farm, so that her daughter and her daughter’s son 
' might be secure. She took advantage of the landlord’s 
poverty to buy the ground, and every year she paid off a 
portion of the money, working like a man, for she had 
been a widow now for fourteen years. Kampen was big, 
and grew bigger, so that now it supported four cows and, 
sixteen sheep, besides having half share in a horse. 

Nils Skrsedder, meanwhile, was still going about the 
parish ; his business was not so profitable now as it used 
to be, partly because he took less trouble about it, and 
partly because he was not so well liked as of old. Ho 
devoted himself all the more to playing the fiddle, and this 
"was often the occasion of his giving himself up to drink, 
which led him into quarrels and stormy days. There 
were some -who heard him comjdain of his lot. 

Arne might have been about six years old when he was 
one winter’s day playing at sailors on his bed: he had put 
up the white counterpane for a sail, and sat steering with 
a ladle. His grandmother was sitting spinning, busy with 
her own thoughts. Every now aiid then she would nod 
her head, as if to hold fast the thing she was thinking of. 
Then the boy knew that she was taking no notice of him, 
so he began to sing, just as he had heard it, a song about 
Nils Skreedder, coarse and low as it was; 
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“ If you’ve chanced but a day’s length among us to dwell, 

You have surely of Nils, our brave tailor, heard tell. 

** If it’s more than a day you’ve been here in our town, 

Then of course you know how he knocked Bully-Knut down j 

And that off his own barn-roof he pitched Ola Ter, 

With a * Next time, take food when yon fly thro’ the air.’ 

“ When Hans Bugge was getting so mighty a fame, 

That the land and the water resounded his name, 

“ In his pride he bragged ‘ Tailor ! now say, if you dare, 

Where you’ll lie, and I’ll spit, and your head shall be there.' 

“ ‘ Just come here,’ answered Nils, ‘ within reach of my arm! 
Don’t you know that mere swagger can’t do any harm ? ’ 

« 

“ So they met; the first grapple proved neither tlio best, 

And the hot-headed fellows prepared for the rest. 

“ At the second round, Bugge lost foothold and fell. 

Have a care to the game, Hans! you’ll need to play well! - 

But the third time Nils flings him head-down on the stones 
In his blood, as he jeers ‘ Spit away, lad;'-Hans groans.” 

The boy sang no farther; but tlicre were two verses 
.nore, which his mother had not taught liim : 

** A tree’s shadow hast seen o’er pure shining snow pass » 

Our Nils hast thou seen, when he speaks with u lass ? 

“ Our fine Nils hast thou seen as he lords it in dance ? 

Then away from him. Maid, e’er befall thee mischance.” 

These two verses the grandmother knew, and they came 
the more vividly back to her now, just because they were 
left missing. She said nothing to the boy, hut to the 
mother she said: 
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** That’s right: let the hoy know all your shame j but 
don't forget the last two verses! " 

Nils had now so given himself up to drink that he was 
no longer the man he used to be. There were many folks 
who thought it would soon be all over with him. 

Now it happened that there were two Americans visiting 
the place, and they heard that there was a bridal near at 
hand; at once they felt a desire to see it, and observe the 
customs of the people. Nils was playing there. They gave 
a thaler each to the fiddler, and asked for the ** Hailing." 
No one would take upon himself to dance it, spite of all 
entreaties. One after another begged Nils himself "to dance 
it; he was the best of them, after all, they said. 

The more he refused, the more they pressed him, till at 
last they were all urging him to dance, and that was just 
what he wanted. He handed his fiddle to another man, 
laid aside jerkin and cap, and stepped, smiling, into the 
midst of the group. All the old anxious attention was on 
him now, and that gave him back his former vigour again. 
The onlookers pressed round him as closely as possible— 
those in the background mounted on tables and chairs 
—and girls strained to look over each other's heads. 
Foremost among these was a tall lass, with light, tawny- 
brown hair, blue eyes set deep beneath a broad brow, and 
a mouth vrith long curving lips that were often smiling, 
and were generally a little awry—it was Birgit Boen. Nils 
saw her as he cast his eyes up towards the rafters. The 
music struck up: utter silence fell upon all. Nils threw 
himself into the dance. He bounded over the floor, glided 
up the room in time to the music, with his body bending 
towards the ground, swayed now to one side, now to 
another, crossed his legs suddenly beneath him, sprang up 
again, made as if to throw himself 8ver, and then glided 
along again all aslope. The fiddle was wielded by a 
dougl\ty Hand. The music grew more and more fierce. 
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Nils threw his head further and further back, and suddenly 
struck the beam above him with his heel, so that the dust 
came showering down on those below. There were shrieks 
of wonder and laughter around him, and the girls stood 
looking at him as if unable to draw breath. The music 
burst in upon them, and spurred him on anew with more 
and more energy. Nils by no means held back; he threw 
out his limbs, hopped in time to the music, gathered him¬ 
self up as if for another leap, then, instead of taking it, 
glided forward again aslant as before, till, just as he saw 
no one was expecting it, he dashed his heel against the 
rafter overhead, and again and again turned a somersault, 
now forward, then backwards—and stood erect and motion¬ 
less on his feet. That was enough. The fiddle gave out 
a trill and a flourish, and then a few wavering deep tones; 
finally, these died away in a single long bass note. The 
lookers-on dispersed about the room : the breathless still¬ 
ness gave way to quick, loud talk, mingled with shouts and 
laughter. Nils was standing by the wall; the Americans 
came over to him with their interpreter, and gave him five 
tlialers apiece. Then there was silence once more. 

The Americans spoke for a moment or two with their 
interpreter. Then the latter asked him if he would go 
with them as their servant; he should have whatever 
wages he asked for. 

“ Where am I to go ? ” asked Nils, while all the people 
pressed up to him as close as they could. 

“ Out into the world,” was the answer. 

“ When ? ” asked Nils, looking round him, with shining 
eyes, which encountered those of Birgit Btien, and held 
them fast. 

** In a week, whei]^ they come back,” he was answered. 

Maybe I shall be ready then,” said Nils, weighing his 
two five-thaler pieces. He had leant one arm on the 
should^ of the man standing next to him, knd ncfw was 
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trembling so that the latter tried to make him sit down on 
a bench, 

"O, that’s nothing!’* answered Mis, and he staggered 
for a step or two'‘over the floor. Then he turned quickljr, 
and called for a jig. 

All the girls had pressed forward. He looked round at * 
them slowly and deliberately, and then went over to one in 
a dark frock—^it was’Birgit Been. He stretched forth his 
hand, and she put out both hers. He gave a laugh, drew 
back, put his arm round a girl standing beside her, and 
danced with hilarious glee. The blood rushed to 
. ij^git’s neck and f^rCe. A tall, quiet-looking man stood j ust 
behina her; he took l^r hand, and daflced away, close after 
Kils.^ The latter saw it, but perhaps it was only from 
carelessness he danced so hard up against them, that 
the man and Birgit fell to the ground with a heavy fall. 
Birgit got up, crept aside, and burst out bitterly weeping. 
The quiet-looking mail got up more slowly and went 
straight up to Nils, who was still going on dancing. 

■ “ You must stoj> a bit,” said the man. 

Mis paid no heed, so the other took him by the arm. 
Mis tore himself loose and looked him in the face. 

“ I don’t know you,” he said, with a smile. 

“ No ; but you've got to know me now,” said the quiet¬ 
looking man, and struck him straight over the eyes. 

Nils, who was not expecting anything of the kind, fell 
with a dull, heavy thud right against the sharp comer of 
the stone grate. He tried to rise again, but could not—^his 
back was broken. 

, At Kampen, things had undergone a change. The 
grandmother had been ailing of late, but as soon as she 
perceived it, she began to work even harder than before to 
get together the money for paying off the last instalment 
of the debt due on the farm. 

“ Then,” she said, " you and the boy will have all you 
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need; but if ever you let anyone in to waste it for you, I 
shall turn round where I lie in my grave.” 

Late in the autumn, she had had the satisfaction of 
being able to jog up to the former owner with the remains 
of the debt; and a happy woman was she when she sat in 
her chair at home again, and said: 

Well, that's done now! ” 

But that very day she was stricken with mortal sick¬ 
ness. She had to take to her bed, and never left it 
again. Her daughter buried her in the churchyard, where 
there was room for the sleepers, and set up.4ii^ne head¬ 
stone, on which were graved her name, "her age, and a 
verse of one of Hinge’s hymns. » ^ * 

A fortnight after the funeral, the grandmother’s black 
gown was made into clothes for the boy, and as he stood 
in them, he looked as grave as if she were come back to 
life again. Of his own accord, he went to the clasped 
book with big print that his grandmother had read and 
sung out of every Sunday; he opened it, and found her 
spectacles lying there. These the boy had never been 
allowed to touch all his life; now he took them timidly up, 
put them on hjs nose, and looked through thorn at the 
book. All was misty. 

“ That’s a very funny thing,” thought the boy; “ it was 
with them that grandmother used to read God’s word.” 

He held them up to the light, to see what was the 
matter with them—and there lay the spectacles on the 
floor! 

He was very frightened, and, as the door at that moment 
began to open, it seemed, to him as if grandmother must 
be just about to come in; but it was his mother and six 
men, who, with much> noise and tramping of feet, carried 
in between them a litter, which they set down in the middle 
of the room. The door stood long open behind them, so 
that the cold air came into the room. 
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On the litter lay a naan with black hair and a pale face. 
The mother walked about, weeping. 

“ Lay him carefully down on the bed,’* she besought 
them, and telped them to do so. But all the while the 
men were moving about with him, there was a noise of 
something being crushed under their feet. 

“ Ah, that’s only grandmother’s spectacles,” thought the 
boy ; but he did not say it. 


CHAPTEE III. 

THE WEDDING. 




T his was in the spring-time, as we have sadd. A week 
after the day that Nils Skraedder was taken to Margit 
Kampen’s, came a message from the Americans that he 
was to hold himself in readiness. He happened just then 
to be lying writhing in dreadful pain; he bit his teeth 
together and cried out; 

“ Let them go to the devil! ” 

Margit stood still by his bed, as if she had nad no, 
answer. He noticed it, and a moment after, in a weary 
voice, he repeated: 

“ Let them-go! ” 

Later on in the winter, he had got so far better that he 
could sit up, though his health was ruined for all his days. 
The first time he really got up, he drew forth his violin and 
tuned it, but it worked him up to such a pitch of excite¬ 
ment that he had to go back to bed again. He was very 
silent now, though easy to get on with, and as time went 
on he began to read with the boy, and to do work in the 
house; but he never went out, nor did he talk with people 
who came to see him.^ At first, Margit used to tell him 
news about things in the parish; but after it he would 
fall into a fit of gloomy depression, so she gave it up. 

0 
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When spring came, he and Margit began to sit up later 
than before, and talk together after their supper. The 
boy was at those times sent off to bed. Somewhat later in 
the spring, their banns were given out in church, and they 
were shortly after very quietly married. 

He took part of the work in the fields, and looked after 
everything sensibly and without fuss. To the boy, Margit 
said: “ There is both help and comfort in him for us. 
Now you must be good and obedient, and do all that you 
can for him.” 

Margit had been a buxom lass through all her troul5le^ her 
, face was ruddy an^ her eyes very latge, and they loofei| the 
larger for the ring that had come round them. Her mouth 
was firm, and her face rotind, fresh, and healthy looking, 
though she was r^ot very strong. Now she looked nicer 
than ever before, and she was constantly singing, as was 
her wont when she was at work. 

Now it happened one Sunday afternoon that father and 
son had gone out, to see how things were getting on in the 
fields. Ame was frisking merrily along by his father, 

• aiming hither and thither with a bow and arrows, which 
Nils himself had made for the boy. Thus going along, 
they got on to the road that led from the church and the 
parsonage into what was known as “ The Plain.” Nils sat 
down on a stone by the wayside and was soon lost in 
•thought; the boy darted about in the road, and ran after 
liis arrows, moving in the direction of the church. 

** Take care! cried the father, “ don’t go too far away! ” 
Suddenly the boy stopped short in his agile movements, 
as if he were listening. 

“ Father! ” he shouted, “ I h^ar music! ” 

The man listened too; there was the sound of fiddles, 
and of loud and merry shouts, accompanied by the clatter of 
horses* hoofs and the rumbling of carriage wheels j it was 
a bridal troupe coming back from the church. 
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“ Come here, boy! ” shouted the father, and Ame knew 
from his voice that he must come at once. 

Nils had suddenly risen, and drawn back behind a great 
tree. The boy followed. 

Not here—there! ” And the boy fled behind a clump of 
alders. 

Already the train of carriages was turning the corner by 
the birch copse, and they came galloping along : the horses 
were white with foam, and men and women merry with 
drink were shouting and singing; father and son counted 
cari^ua^e after carriage-; there wore in all fourteen. In the 
first sat two fiddlers, and the bride-march rang out through 
the clear, dry air: a boy stood up behind them, driving. 
Next came the bride, with a(,jivreath on her head, sitting up 
erect and bright in the rays of the sun; she was smiling, 
with her lips curved slightly to one side ; by her side was 
a man in blue clothes, with a gentle, cheerful face. A long 
procession followed; men sitting on women’s laps, little 
lads perched up behind them, drunken folks driving, half- 
a-dozen puUed along by one horse; in the last vehicle came 
the caterer, holding a cask of brandy on his knees. They 
sped by, shouting and singing, and dashed headlong down 
tlie hill. The noise of the fiddlers, the shouts of merri- 
lYient, and the rattling of wheels was borne back through 
the cloud of dust that followed them, then melted into 
one single sound, which gave place to a dull murmuif* 
and finally died away. Nils was still standing motionless, 
when he heard a rustle behind him; he turned round; it 
was the boy who had crept forth again. 

Who was that, father ? ” But Arne started as he saw 
the gloom on his father’s face; he stopped for a moment, 
waiting for an answe^, and then remained standing still 
when he got none. At last his patience gave out, and he 
ventured to speak again. 

** Shall we go ? ” he murmured. 
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Nils seemed still to be looking after the bridal train, but 
now he pulled himself together, and began to moTe. Amo 
followed him. He put an arrow to his bow, shot it away, 
and ran off after it. 

** Don’t trample the grass down! ” said Nils, sternly. 
The boy let the arrow lie where it was, and came back again. 
Presently, though, he forgot, and whilst the father stood 
still again, he threw himself down on the meadow, and 
began turning somersaults. 

** Don’t trample the grass down, I tell you! ” cried Nils, 
and pulled the boy by the arm as if he meant to dislocate 
it. After that, the boy followed his father in silence. 

Margit stood in the doorway waiting for them; she had 
just come back from the cow-house, where she must have 
been hard at worlc, for her hair was all untidy, her linen 
was soiled and stained, and her clothes were in the same 
state ; but she smiled as she stood there in the doorway. 

“ Some of the cows got loose,” she said, “ and did some 
mischief, but they’re made fast again now.” 

“ Can’t you manage to look a bit decent of Sundays ? ” 
growled Nils, as he thrust by into the sitting-room. 

“ Yes. Now that work’s over, it’s time to get tidy,” 
said Margit, as she followed him. Immediately she began 
to change her clothes, singing as she did so; for Margit 
sang well, though at times she was a trifle hoarse. 

** Stop that row! ” shouted Nils, from the bed on which 
he had thrown himself, and Margit was silent at once. 

Just then in rushed the boy. 

There’s a great black dog,” he cried, that’s come run¬ 
ning into the yard—^a great ugly thing-” 

" Be qmet, boy I” yelled Nils,*getting half off the bed to 
stamp with one foot on the ground.^ Curse it, the devil 
must be in the brat! ” he mumbled, as he drew up his feet 
again. The mother gave the boy a threatening glance. 
Can’t you see,” she said, father’s not in good spirits?’” 
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Won’t you have strong coffee with syrup ? ” she went 
on to Ifils, trying to coax him into good humour again. 
This was a beverage that the grandmother had liked, and 
the others too. Nils had no liking for it, but he used to 
drink it all the same, because the others did so. “ Won’t 
you have some strong coffee and syrup ? ” she repeated, for 
he had not answered the first time. Nils raised himself on 
his elbows: 

*‘I)o you think,” he screamed, “Fll swallow that muck?” 

Margit was dumb with astonishment: she put her hand 
on the boy, and went out with him. They had various 
things to do out of doors, and so they did not come back 
till supper-time. Nils was not within doors. Arne was 
sent out to the fields to call him in, but he could not find 
him anywhere. They waited till the food was nearly cold; 
but when they had finished supper Nils was not yet back. 
Margit began to grow anxious; she sent the boy to bed, 
and sat down to wait. A little after midnight, in came Nils. 

“ Where have you been, dear ? ” asked she. 

That’s no business of yours,” he answered, and eat 
slowly down on the bench. He was drunk. 

From that day, Nils was constantly going down to the 
town, and each time he came back again tipsy. 

“ I can’t stop in here with you,” he cried once, when he 
came in. She began to answer him with gentle words, but 
he stamped upon the floor, and bade her be silent. If he 
was drunk, that was her fault, he said. If he was wicked, 
that was her fault too. If he was a cripple and a miserable 
creature for all the days of his life, that was all the fault 
of her, and that confounded brat of hers. 

“ Why,” he cried, bursting into tears, “ were you always 
coming after me, and hanging about me? What harm 
did I do you, that yofi could not leave me in peace ^ ” 

“ Hut Heaven bless me and preserve me ! ” said Margit, 
** was it I that came after you then ? ” 
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** Tes, that it was! *’ he screamed through his tears; and 
sprmgiiig up he went on: “ And now at last you’re got it 
all as you wanted it; I go crawling about here from tree 
to tree; every day I creep around, looking at my own 
grave. And I might have lived grandly with the richest 
and finest girl in the place, I might have travelled as far 
as the sun travels, had not you and your confounded boy 
thrown yourselves in my way.” 

“ That was no fault of the boy’s, at any rate,” she said, 
trying to answer him. 

“ If you won’t hold your noise,” he screamed, “ I’ll 
strike you! ” And he struck her. 

Next day, when he had slept off the effects of the liquor, 
he was ashamed of himself, and much kinder than usual 
to the boy. But he soon drank again, and then again he 
struck her; at length he got to beating her each time he 
was tipsy. The boy wept and moaned, and then he got 
beaten too. At times, too, Nils was so wild with remorse 
that he could not stay within doors. Now, too, he began to 
yearn to go to dances again; he played his fiddle as of 
old, and took the boy with him to carry the case. There 
Arne saw many things. The mother wept at the lad’s 
constantly going to such places, but dared not say anything 
to the father. 

” OMng fast to Q-od,” she earnestly begged him, as she 
kissed him, “ and learn nothing wicked.” 

But it was very cheerful and amusing at the dances, and 
here at home it was neither cheerful nor amusing. He 
turned more and more from her to his father: she marked 
it, and was silent. Ame picked up all sorts of songs at 
these dances, and sang them afterwards to his father; this 
amused the latter, and sometimes the boy was even able 
to make him laugh. This so flattered the lad that he took 
care to learn as many songs as possible; soon, too, he got 
to see what sort his father liked best, and what it was iu 
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them that he laughed at. If there was nothing of the sort 
in the song, the boy put it in himself as well as he could, 
and so he early got used to putting'words to music. Nils 
liked best to hear jeering songs, and horrid ditties about 
folks who had risen to prosperity and power j so that was 
the sort of thing that Ame sang. 

At length the mother wished to have him with her of 
an evening to help in the cow-shed; he made all sorts of 
excuses to get off, but they proved unavailing, and he had 
to go with her. Then it was that she spoke earnestly to 
him of G-od and all that is good, and ended, as she folded 
him in her arms, by tearfully begging and praying him not 
to grow up a bad man. 

The mother used to read with him, and the boy was 
most wonderfully quick to learn. His father was very 
proud of this, and got into the way of telling him— 
especially when he had been drinking—that he liad his 
head. 

But at the dances Nils soon grew accustomed to ordering 
Ame, after he himseK had had too much, to sing to the 
company. The boy sang one song after another, amid loud 
applause and laughter; the applause delighted the boy 
almost more than it did Nils, so that at last there was no end 
to the songs he learned to sing. Anxious'mothers, hearing 
him, went to his own mother and told her, for the songs 
he sang were not fit for a boy. The mother took the 
boy aside, and bade him, in the name of God and all 
that is good, not to sing such songs; and now it seemed 
to the boy that his mother was against everything he 
delighted in. He told his father for the first time what 
his mother had said. Shd had to suffer for it in conse¬ 
quence next time Nils got drunk, but after that, Ame never 
told him anything again. What he had done came now 
vividly before the lad, and in his soul he besought God 
and her for forgiveness, for he could not bring himself to 
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do 80 openlj. The mother was as kind to him as ever, 
and this cut him to the heart. 

Once, however, he forgot himself. He had the power of 
mimicking anybody, especially as regards their way of 
speaking and singing. One evening, when he was amusing 
his father by this, his mother came in, and when she had 
gone out again it came into Nils' head to make the boy 
imitate his mother’s singing. At first he refused, but the 
father, who lay on the bed, laughing so that his sides 
shook, persisted obstinately in his demand. 

Well,” thought the boy, ” she’s a good way off, so she 
won’t hear it; ” and he sang just as she did at times when 
she was hoarse and inclined to tears. The father laughed 
so that it almost frightened the lad himself, and he left off 
of his own accord. Then Margit came in from the kitchen, 
looked mournfully and steadfastly at Arne, walked over to 
the dresser for a bowl, and went out again. 

Arne felt hot as fire throughout his whole body. She 
had heard it all, then! He sprang down from the table 
on which he had been sitting, dashed out, and threw him¬ 
self down on the ground as if he would fain bury himself 
in it. He could not rest; he sprang up, feeling he must 
get further away. He rushed by the bam, and there 
behind it sat his mother, hemming a new and fine shirt 
for him. At other times she used to sing a hymn over 
her work when she sat thus; now she was not singiog 
—not that she was weeping, either—she was just sitting 
stdl, sewing. But Ame could endure it no longer; he 
threw himself down on the grass at her feet, looked up at 
her, and sobbed passionately. ^The mother let her sewing 
fall, and put her two hands round his head. 

“ Poor Arne! ” she said, and threw herself down beside 
him. 

He did not make an attempt to speak, but wept as he 
never had before. 
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“ I knew quite well,” said the mother, stroking his hair, 
** that you were good at heart.” 

Mother, you won’t say No to what I’m going to ask 
you ? ” was the first thing he could say. 

That you know I never do,” was the answer. 

He tried to check his tears, and then, with his head in 
her lap, he blurted out: 

“ Mother, sing me something! ” 

My dear, I can’t, you know,” she said in a low voice. 

“ Mother, sing me something ! ” implored he, “ else I’ll 
never believe that I’m fit to look at you again! ” 

She stroked his hair again, but made no sound. 

‘‘Mother, sing, sing! do you hear, sing!” he sobbed 
out, ‘‘ else I’ll go far away and never come back home 
again.” 

And as he lay there, big boy of fourteen or fifteen as he 
was, with his head in his mother’s lap, she began to sing 
over him; 

“ Lord, protect this little child. 

Playing on the rugged shore. 

Bound him bid Thy Spirit mild 

Cast its bonds for evermore. 

Mighty waves nor treacherous sand 

•Tear him from that sacred band. 

* 

Safe and blessed will he live, 

Praise to Thee and glory give. 

“ Mother sits in anxious pain, 

Knowing not why thus he tarries; 

Calls him o’er and o’er again, 

No reply the stillness carries. 

Yet she knows, where’er the spot, 

Help divine forsakes him not. 

Far from angry wave and foam, 

Jesus leads him gently home.” 

She sang several verses : Arne Lay still, for a holy peace 
had fallen upon him, and under its sway he felt refreshed. 
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and wearily restfiiL The last word that he heard dis¬ 
tinctly was ** Jesus.” It seemed to carry him into a great 
burst of light where twelve or thirteen voices sang clear j 
and above them all he could hear his mother’s. Sweeter 
music he had never known; he prayed that it might be 
given him so to sing. It seemed to him that if he were to 
sing very softly, he too should learn how to do it; so now 
he began to sing softly, and then more and more softly, 
until the music seemed well-nigh heavenly, and in his joy 
at this he pealed forth in loud tones—and all was at an 
end. He was awake again: he looked up and listened 
intently, but nothing struck on his ear, save the mighty, 
unceasing noise of the waterfall, and the sound of the little 
streamlet which, with soft and constant murmur, flowed 
close by the bam. The mother had gone; but first she 
had laid beneath his head his jacket and the half-finished 
shirt. 


CHAPTEE lY. 

DAYBREAK. 

N OW tliat the time had come for the cattle to he looted 
after in the woods, Arne wanted to tend them. Nils 
was against it; as yet he had never taken part in such 
work, and he was now in his fifteenth year. But he pleaded 
Ids cause so well that it was decided in the way he wished, 
and all that spring, summer, and autumn he was only at 
home to sleep; he was in the woods by himself the livelong 
day. 

He took his books with him to the woods: he spent his 
time in reading and cutting letters on the bark of trees, in 
walking and thii^ing, in dreamy yearnings and singing; 
blit in the evening, when he got home, the father would 
ofien be drunk and strike the mother, cursing her and the 
place as he cried that once he had had the chance of travel¬ 
ling far away from it all. Then the boy was seized with a 
longing for travel. At home all was amiss, and his books 
increased his longing to depart^—nay, sometimes the very 
air seemed to be calling hin;^ over the mighty mountains. 

Thus things were, when at midsummer time he fell in 
with Kristen, the CaptsHn’s eldest son, who had come to 
the woods with one of the farm lads for the horses, so as to 
ride back home. He was a boy a few years older than 
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Arue, light-hearted and full of fun, ever restless in all 
his thoughts, but, notwithstanding, firm and steadfast of 
puipose. He spoke quickly and jerkily, and often of two 
things at a time; he rode horses bare-backed; shot birds on 
the wing, and knew all about fly-fishing; in short, he; 
seemed to Ame a very model in aU things. He, too, wlW 
yearning to travel, and talked to Arne of far-off lands till 
they seemed to lie shining before him. He found out Arne’s 
love of reading, and brought up to him books that he him¬ 
self had read, and when these were finished he got new 
ones. On Sundays he would come with geography and 
Uiaps, and explain them to him, and Ame read so eagerly 
all that summer and winter that he grew quite pale and 
thin. 

In winter he got them to let him read at home, partly 
because he was to be confirmed next year, and partly be¬ 
cause he had a way of managing his father. He began, too, 
to go to school now; but there he was most content when 
he could shut his eyes and call up to his mind his books 
at home. Henceforth, he had no companions among the 
peasant lads. 

The father’s ill-treatment of the mother increased with 
years, as did also his physical ailments and his drunken¬ 
ness. But when, spite of this, Ame had to sit at home and 
amuse him to get his mother an hour’s peace, and to do so 
had often to talk in a way which now in his heart he 
despised, he began to loathe his father; but this feeling he 
kept closely to himself, as he did his love for his mother. 
When he met Kristen their talk was of travel and books; 
he said nothing—even to him—of how things were at home. 
But many a time when, after lofig, deep converse with him, 
he walked home alone, thinking of^what would very likely 
be going on there, he burst into tears, and prayed to God 
among His stars so to order things that it should be granted 
him to journey forth before long. 
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In summer, Kristen and lie were confirmed. Straight¬ 
way the former began to carry out his plans. His father 
had no choice but to let him go away and become a sailor. 
He gave Ame his books, promised to write to him often, 
and travelled forth into the world. 

So now Ame was left alone. 

It was then that the longing to write songs came again 
upon him. But now he no longer patched up old ones; he 
composed new songs, putting into them all his sorrowful 
feelings. 

But his heart was too heavy, it seemed to him, and his 
grief could not be pressed into verse. Through the long 
nights he lay sleepless, till at last it seemed quite certain to 
him that he could no longer endure his life there; he must 
go away, he felt, and find Kristen, without saying a word 
to anyone. But when he thought of his mother, and of 
what would become of her, he scarcely dared to look her in 
the face. 

One night at this time, he was sitting up very late, 
reading. Whenever he felt more depressed than usual, 
it was his books he fled to, never noticing that they only 
made him smart the more. The father was away at a 
wedding-feast, but was expected home that evening: the 
mother was tired and dreaded his return, so had gone 
to bed. Ame heard a dull fall in the passage, and 
started up: there was the noise of some heavy thing 
striking against the door. It was the father returning. 

Ame opened the door, and looked down at him. 

Is that you, my bright boy ? ” hiccupped Nils; “then 
come and help your daddy up.” 

Ame lifted him up aad supported him to a bench, 
picked up the fiddle-case, brought it in too, and shut the 
door. • 

“Ay, look at me, my bright boy,” Nils rambled on. 
** Tin not much to look at now ; I’m no longer the Nils I 
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once was. Let tliis warn yon—warn you—you—nev— 
never to toucli brandy; that’s the very Devil,—the World, 
the Flesh, the Devil. * He resisteth the proud, but giveth 
grace to the humble and meek,’ Alas ! alas! what have 
I come to! ” 

He sat still for a moment, and then sang through his 
drunken tears: 


“ * Jesus Christ, Redeemer mine, 

Help 1 need, so grant me Thine j 
Deep in mire although I lie, 

Still Thine erring child am I.’ 

Lo]^, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under 
my roof; but say but the word-” 

He threw himself forward, hid his face in his hands, and 
sobbed convulsively. Long he lay thus, and then he began 
to repeat word for word from the Bible, as he had learnt it 
more than twenty years before: 

“ But she came and begged Him, and said; Lord, help 
me! But He answered and said : It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs. But she said: 
Yea, Lord; but the dogs eat of the crumbs that fall from 
the master’s table.” 

, He relapsed into silence again, but wept more freely and 
less violently. 

The mother had long been awake, but had not dared to 
look up; but now, when she heard him weeping as one who 
had been rescued, she raised herself on her elbows and 
looked up. 

But no sooner did Nils ca|ch sight of her than he 
screamed; 

“ Do you look up—you ! you want to see what you’ve 
brought me to, don’t you ? Yes, this is what I look like; 
just this—here before you! ” He began to rise, and she 
crouched beneath the coverlet. ** No, no, don’t hide your- 
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self! ril find you soon enough,” he said, and stretching 
forth his right hand, he began to fumble about with his 
forefinger. Tickle! tickle I ” he cried, and he drew aside 
the coverlet and put his forefinger on her throat. 

** Father 1 ” cried Arne. 

*‘Look how shrivelled up and lean you’ve got,” Nils 
went on, ” there’s no flesh on you at all. Tickle! tickle! ” 
The mother convulsively seized his hands with both hers, 
but she could not free herself from his gi*asp: she crouched 
in a heap beneath the coverlet. 

“ Father! ” cried Arne again. 

“ So ! there’s some life in you now, is there ? ” Nils went 
on, unheeding. “ What a sight she is when she wriggles, 
too! Tickle! tickle ! ” 

“ Father! ” cried Arne once more, and the room began 
to go up and down. 

“ Tickle, I say ! ” screamed Nils. 

She let go his hands and gave herself up to her fate. 

“ Father! ” shrieked Arne, and rushed to a corner of the 
room where stood an axe. 

It’s only obstinacy that keeps you from crying out,” 
Nils went on. “You’d better take care, though; such a 
funny thought’s got hold of me now! Come, come ! 
tickle, tickle 1 ” 

“ Father! ” cried Arne for the last time. He laid hold 
of the axe, but stood still as if nailed to the floor; for 
at that moment the father rose up/ gave a piercing 
shriek, pressed his hand to his heart, and fell to the earth. 
“Jesus Christ” came to his lips, and then he lay quite 
still. ^ 

Arne scarcely knew where he stood or what was happen¬ 
ing ; he almost expected the room to burst apart, and a 
flash from the heavens to fall upon it. Suddenly the 
mother began to draw long, deep breaths, as if she had 
freed herself of an incubus; presently she raised her- 
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fielf in the bedi^nd saw the father lying outstretched 
on the floor, and the son standing over him, axe in 
hand. 

** Merciful Hearen! what have you done ? ” she shrieked, 
as, springing out of bed, and throwii^ a garment round 
P' her, she drew near to him. Then something seemed to set 
»‘free Arne’s tongue. 

^ ** He fell down by himself," he said, in a low tone. 

“ 6h Arne, Ame, I don't believe you! ” cried the mother 
in an earnest, reproachful voice. “ Now may Christ help 
you! ” And she cast herself upon the body, with a burst 
. wailing. , # 

But now the boy began to emerge from his bewildermeikV 
and he too fell on his knees. 

“ Sure as I hope for mercy from God," he said, “ he fell 
of himself, just as he stood there." 

“Then our Lord Himself has been here!" said the 
woman quietly, and, crouching down, she gazed fixbd^* 
bsfdte her. 

Nils lay just as he fell, with stiffened limbs, and open 
eyes and mouth. His hands were near together, as if he 
had tried to fold them, but had not hM time. 

“ Come,” sa.irf thb mother, “ yqu are strong; help me to 
lift your father up, so that he may lie on the bed." 

They raised hiih up and laid him on it: she closed his 
eye^, and mouth, straightened out his limbs, and folded his 
haiids* 

They bo^j^ stood there looking at him. All that they 
had Hved through before seeniied not to have lasted sb long, 
nor to have had so much hliif.as had the last hour. The 

*■1 I 

Devil hifttself had been but so also had God; the en¬ 
counter had been brief, idl that had been was how over 
a^done. * 

' ^ was now a little past midnight, and they had to watch 
bl^e dead t^, .^ybreak. Arne went to the hearth and 
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made a great fire j the mother sat down heside it. And as 
she sat there she thought of the many evil days she had 
gone through with Nils, so that she thanked Q-od in fever- 
fervent prayer for what he had done. “ But all the same 
I had some happy days with him, too/* she said, and wept 
as if in remorse for the thanksgiving that had just escaped 
her; and before long she was taking all the blame upon 
herself, in that, for love of the dead, shoj had transgressed 
God’s law, and broken her mover’s commands; and ttcre-" 
fore (she thought) it was right for her own sinful love to 
have been her punishment. 

^jpAme sat down opposite to her. The mother glanced at 
bed and said: 

Arne, you must remember that it’s for your sake I have 
borne it all,” and she burst into tears, longing for a loving 
word to support her ’mid the flow of her own self-reproaches, 
and comfort her in all the time to come. The boy trembled, 
txut had nothing to say. 

*^You must never leave me,” she sobbed out. Then 
there came before his eyes all that she had been in the 
sorrowful past, and how unutterably lonely she would feel 
if, in return for all her loving kindnps to him, he were to 
forsake her now. > . : ' 

“ Never, never 1 ” he said, in a low, fervent voice; he 
wanted to go over to where she sat, but felt as if he could 
not move. There sat both of them, weeping bitterly; at 
times she prayed aloud, now for the dead, and again for 
herself and her boy; then came the tears again, to be 
interrupted presently by supplications to Heaven, which 
again gave place to lamentationte^ At last she said: 

“ Arne, you have a good *voice; sit a little way off and 
sing a hymn for your father.” 

Straightway he seemed to find strength to do it. He 
got up, fetched a hymn-book, and kindled a fir-splinter; 
then, with the torch in one hand and the book in the othi% 

D 
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he stood by the head of the bed, and sang in a clear voice 
Kingo*s 127th hymn: 

“ Turn from us in grace Thine anger sore, 

Call us not Thy judgment seat before. 

Grant to us Thy servants, sinful-living. 

Thy forgiving I 


CHAPTEE V. 

UPLAND KNUT. 

A ENE grew up reserved and sliy; he went on tending 
the cattle and making “songs. Though he was in his 
tvrentieth year, he still went with the herds to summer 
pasture. He got the pastor to lend him books to read, 
and th£)^ was the only thing he cared for. 

The ;^astor urged him to become a school-teacher, saying 
that his faculties and learning ought to be turned to the 
advantage of the community. Ame did not answer at 
once, but on the following day, as he was driving his sheep 
to pasture, he made this song: 

Little skipping lamb of mine, 

Tollow close the lierd-bell’s chime; 

Though the road be steep and high. 

Listen to my guiding cry. 

“ Little skipping lamb of mine, 

Keep for me that fleece of thine j 
For my mother ’(.will provide 
Garments vrarm in wintertide. 

“ Little skipping lamb of mine, 

Keep your flesh all soft and fine; 

You are chosen from the troop. 

As the lamb to make our soup.** 
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When in his twentieth year, he one day chanced to over¬ 
hear a conversation between his mother and the wife of 
the former owner of the farm. They disagreed about a 
horse that they owned in common. 

“ I will wait and hear what Arne says,” said his mother, 

“That sluggard!” answered the other, “he’d just as 
lief as not have the horse wandering about all day in the 
woods, as he does himself, I dare say 1 ” 

Then the mother was silent, though she had spoken up 
well enough before. 

'Ame turned as red as fire. Never had it occurred to 
him before that his mother should be put to shame on his 
account, “ Though, perhaps,” thought he now, “ it may 
often have happened. But why had she never told him, 
then? ” 

He kept thinking about it till it brought to his mind 
that his mother scarcely ever spoke to him; but then he 
never spoke to h,er either. Indeed, whom did he ever 
speak to ? 

Many a Sunday, when he sat silent at home, he would 
have liked to have read aloud a sermon to his mother— 
her own eyes were not good enough, for she had done too 
much weeping in her life—^but he could not bring himself 
to do it. Many a time, too, he would have liked to offer 
to read aloud from his own books, when all at home was 
silence, and it seemed to him that she must be finding it 
rather dull. But he could not bring himself to do it. 

“Well, well 1” he thought, at last, “I’ll give up going 
to the woods with the cattle, and spend my time down 
here with mother.” 

Firm in this resolve, he went* to the woods, as usual, for 
a few days, drove the herds far and wide for pasture, and 
made this song meanwhile: 

« The parish is all restless, but there’s peace in grove and wood, 

Ko beadle here impounds you, to suit his crabbed mood; 
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No strife profanes our little cliurch, tho’ there it rages high, 

But then we have no little church, and that perhaps is whj! 

How happj is the woodland grove, despite the eager way 
The hawk will chase the sparrow that he chooses for his prey; 

And tho’ on some ill-fated thing the eagle swoops to ground, 

The little beast without it would a speedy grave have found. 

One tree is conquered by tho axe, while skyward rises one j 
The fox has tom the lambkin ere the setting of the sun. 

^ The wolf has killed the little fox, now both are lying dead, 

For Ame shot the hungry wolf before the night had fled. 

In valley and in woodland there are many things to see, 

But of one thing be you certain, that your sight unclouded be. 

' I dreamed I saw a stripling—^by his hand his father fell; 

It seemed to me* I know not how, this tMng was done in hell.” 

He came liome and told his unrother that she must send 
to the village and get a herd-boy; he meant to look after 
the farm himself henceforth, he said. So it was settled; 
and now the mother was ever about him, with tender 
admonitions not to overwork. She got into the habit, too, 
at this time, of giving him such dainty meals, that he 
often felt ashamed to eat them; but he said nothing. 

There was a song in his heart whose burden was: “Over 
the mountains high! Somehow or other he could not 
finish it, chiefly because he wanted the refrain to come in 
every other line; afterwards, he gave up that idea. 

But many of the songs he made got spread about among 
the people, who liked them well. There were some who 
would have been glad to talk with him, especially such as 
had known about him from his childhood. But Arne 
was shv of all whom he did not know, and disliked them: 
chiefly because he believed they disliked him. 

At his side in all hi^field-work was a labourer, known as 
Upland Knut, a middle-aged man, who was in the habit 
of singing at times, but it was always the same song 
that he sang. When this had gone on for a couple of 
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months, Arne felt impelled to ask him if he knew no other 
songs. 

“ No,” answered the man. 

Some days went by, and then, when the peasant was 
once more singing his song, Ame asked: 

“ How did you come to learn j^st that one song ? ” 

“ Ah ! ” replied the other, so it happened-” 

Arne went from him straight home. There sat the 
mother, weeping—a thing ho had not seen her do since 
his father’s death. He made as if he had not noticed it, 
and turned to the door again; but he felt that the mother 
was looking at him mournfully, and had perforce to check 
his steps. 

“ Why are you crying, mother ? ” he said. 

For a moment or two, his words were the only sound in 
the room; they seemed to keep repeating themselves to 
him, and he felt that they had not 4)een gentle enough. 

“ Why are you crying, mother ? ” he asked once more. 

** Ah! ” said the mother, weeping still more, I don’t 
really know.” 

He stood silent for a while, and then he said, as boldly 
as he could: 

“ There must be something you’re weeping for.” 

There was silence again, and Arne began to feel very 
guilty, although she had not reproached him, and he knew 
of nothing he had done to pain her. 

** I just felt fit to cry,” said the mother, at length; and 
then, after a pause, she added, “I’m so happy really at 
heart,” and then she burst out weeping again. 

But Ame hastened out, and his heart bore him on to the 
ravine. He sat beside it, and looked down into it; sud¬ 
denly, as he was sitting so, he begifti to weep. 

If only I knew what these tears are for ! ” said Ame, 

XJp above on the new-ploughed field sat Uplands Knut, 
singing his song. 
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“ Ingerid Sletten, of Sillegjord-mere, 

Had neither of silver nor golden store; 

But hers was one treasure she valued far more, 

For a gift Hwas of old from her mother so dear. 

Sure *twas one of the plainest and simplest of things, 

Just a hood for her head made of soft wool, dyed bright; 

But the thoughts of her mother that rose at its sight, 

Made it fairer to her than the treasure of kings. 

“ So she took it with careful and reverent hand. 

And for full twenty years did she lay it aside: 

‘ I will wear thee,’ she said, * when some day as a bride. 

Little hood, at the altar all joyous 1 stand.’ 

“ For thirty long years did it still lie aside, 

She fearing to spoil it or wear it away; 

‘O my own little hood,’ she would oftentimes say, 

* In God’s presence I’ll wear thee one day as a bride.* 

For forty long years it lay Hidden away, 

And Ingerid thought of her mother so dear; 

‘ Thee, my poor little hood,’ cried she, ‘ never, I fear, ' 

Shall I wear, if I wait for the glad bridal day.’ 

“And her heart it was heavy with tears and with teen, 

As she went to the box, forth her treasure to draw. 

She looked at its place—that was all that she saw. 

For there was not a thread of the hood to be seen.” 

Arne sat listening, as if music had faUeu on his ear 
from the mountains far away. He went up to Knut. 

“ Have you a mother ? he asked. 

« No.” 

“ Have you a father ? ” 

“ Ah no! No father.” 

“ Is it long since they died ? ” 

“ Ah yes! ’Twas long ago.” 

“ I suppose you've ii#t got very many friends ? ” 

“ Ah no! not many.” 

“ Have you any here ? 

“ Ah no! net here.” 
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** But you liare some in your own village, I suppose ? ** 

“ Ah no ! not there either.” 

** Have you no one at all, then, to love you ? ” 

** Ah no ! I have no one.” 

When Ame left him, he felt as if his heart was so full 
of love to his mother that it must surely bi]Lrst, and it 
seemed to him as if there was a halo of light about him. 

** Thou God in Heaven,” he thought, ** Thou hast given 
me her, and in her such unspeakable love—and yet I put 
her aside—perhaps when I want to draw her to me again, 
she will be no more ! ” He felt he must go to het, if for 
nothing else, then just to see her. But on the way a 
sudden thought struck him. “ What if, because you do 
not sufficiently prize her, you were to be punished by 
soon losing her?” He stood stock-still. “Almighty 
God! ” he cried, “ what would become of me then ? ” 

At that moment, it seemed to him as if some terrible 
misfortune was taking place at home; he rushed toward 
the house, cold sweat breaking out on his brow, his feet 
scarcely touching the ground as he ran. He tore open the 
house door; once inside, it seemed as if the air was filled 
with peace. Gently he opened the door of the room. The 
mother was in bed, and the moonbeams were shining upon 
her face. She lay there, sleeping like a child. 


CHAPTER VI. 
aene’s story. 

S OME days later, mother and son, who had lately been 
more together, agreed to go to the wedding of some 
relatives at a neighbouring farm. The mother had not been 
to a party since she was a girl. 

They scarcely knew the people there except by name, 
and to Arne especially it seemed strange how all looked at 
him wherever he was. 

Something was said about him as he walked through 
the passage once; he was not quite certain what it was, 
but every drop of blood in his veins began to boil when he 
thought of it. 

He kept following about and looking at the man who 
had said it; at last he took his seat beside him. But when 
they were at table, the man’s conversation took quite a 
different turn. 

“ Now ril tell you a story,” said he, “ which shows that 
nothing can be hidden so deep down in the darkness but 
it comes to light some day.” It seemed to Ame that the 
man was looking at lii^p. He was an ugly-looking fellow, 
with thin red hair that overhung a wide, round forehead, 
below which were a pair of very small eyes, a little snub 
nose, and a very large mouth with pale, projecting lips. 
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When he langhed, he showed &11 hia gums, Sjsh&uds, 
which wer6 on the table, were vcrj large end coarse, thougfh 
the wrists were slender enough. He threw quick, fierce 
glances around him, and spoke quickly, though with effort. 
He was nicknamed “Ugly Jaws,” and Ame knew that Nils 
Skrsedder had given him a rough time of it in the old days. 

“ Yes,” went on the man, “ there’s much sin in this 

world ; it is often nearer to us than we think- Well, 

well! listen now to the story of an ugly deed. Those 
here who are old enough will remember Alf the Packman. 

‘ Soon come again! ’ was Alf’s saying, and people have got 
into the habit of saying it from him; for whenever he’d 
driven a good bargain—and what a hand he was at a bar¬ 
gain, to be sure!—he threw his pack on his back, and off 
he was, with a * Soon come again! ’ 0, a devil of a fellow 

was Alf!—a fine, jolly old boy was the packman. 

“ Well now, about him and Big Lazy. Big Lazy—why, 
you knew him, of course? Big lie was, and lazy too— 
that’s certain. Well, ho fell in love with a jet-black pony 
of Alf’s, which the packman had trained to jump like a 
grasshopper, and before Big Lazy himself right well knew 
it, Alf had got him to give fifty dollars for the nag! Into 
a carriole jumped Big Lazy, big as he was, to drive like the 
king with his fifty-dollar horse; but though he might curse 
it and lash it till the dust flew about in clouds, the horse 
ran full tilt against every door or wall that stood in its way; 
for it was stone-blind! 

“ Well now, whenever these two met they fell a-fighting 
about the horse, quarrelling all over the parish like two 
dogs. Big Lazy demanded his money back again, but 
never got a stiver of it: the packman beat him each time 
till he could drub him no longef. ‘ Soon come again! * 

said Alf, as he left him. O, a devil of a fellow was Alf, I 
can tell you!—a fine, jolly old boy of a packman ! 

“ Well now, years went by, and Alf never came again. 
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Sfome ten jears after tin's, however, a notice was given out 
from, the church for him to come back, for a big fortune 
had been left him. Big Lazy stood by. * Ah ! ’ he cried,. 

‘ I knew well enough that it was not men but money that 
wanted Packman AK back ! ’ 

‘ Then folks all began to talk about Alf again, and from 
all the gossip this much was certain, that he was last seen 
not on the other side of the mountain ridge, but on this- 
side. You remember the road over the ridge—the old 
road—don’t you ? 

“ Now Big Lazy had, during the last few years, got very 
rich and prosperous, in his farm and in other property. 
He had also grown very religious, and every one knew tliat 
he didn’t become religious all of a sudden for nothing, not 
he—any more than anyone else. These things set folks a. 
thinking. 

“ It was about this time that the way over the ridge was^ 
re-made. Our grandfathers liked to be able to go straight 
to a place, and so the road ran right over the ridge; but 
we want to have it all smooth and easy, so now the road 
goes down along by the river. Well, there was such a 
hubbub with all the blasting and mining, that you might 
have thought the whole mountain-side was coming down. 
All sorts of official people came to see it, most of all 
camo the mayor, for he travelled to and fro without pay¬ 
ment. Well, one day, as the workmen were digging away 
the rocky earth a man grasped what he thought was a 
stone, but it was a hand, sticking out amid the stones, and 
so strong was the hand that the man who touched it fell 
back at the touch—and that man was Big Lazy. 

“ The mayor was not far off; he was fetched at once, 
and all the bones of a man were dug out. The doctor too 
was fetched, and he put all the bones together so cun¬ 
ningly that all it now lacked was flesh. And now folks 
began to declare that the skeleton was just the size of Alf 
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the Packman. ‘Soon come again!’ said Alf the Pack¬ 
man. 

“ Well now, one and another began to think it queer that 
a dead hand could knock down a fellow like Big Lazy, 
especially without striking him. The mayor straightway 
took him where they could not be overheard, and taxed 
him with the murder. But then Big Lazy swore he was 
innocent with such oaths that the mayor turned faint. 

“ Well, well! if it wasn’t you, you’re man enough to sleep 
with the skeleton to-night, am’t you ? ’ 

“ ‘ Tes, of course I am 1 ’ answered Big Lazy. 

“ So the doctor bound the bones at the joints and laid 
the skeleton on one of the beds in the barrack-room. Big 
Lazy was to lie in the other bed, while the mayor, wrapped 
round in his cloak, kept close to the wall on the other side. 
When it was dark, and time for Big Lazy to join his bed¬ 
fellow, the door seemed to close behind him of its own 
accord, and shut him off from the light. But Big Lazy 
began to sing hymns, for he had a very strong voice. 

“ ‘ Why are you singing hymns ? ’ asked the mayor fromt 
without. 

“ ‘ Because I don’t know whether bells were ever tolled 
and hymns sung for him,’ answered Big Lazy. 

“ Then for a long time all was so still that the mayor 
had very nearly fallen asleep. Suddenly there was an 
awful scream, that shook the whole building. 

“ ‘ Soon come again! ’ it rang out. There was the noise 
of fiendish confusion within. 

“ ‘ Let’s have those fifty dollars of mine 1 ’ roared Big 
Lazy, and then came a scream and a crash. The mayor 
burst open the door; in rushed the people with sticks and 
torches, and there lay Big Lazy im the middle of the floor, 
and on top of him the skeleton 1 ’’ 

ITiere was unbroken silence all round the table. At 
length one said, lighting his clay pipe the while: 
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** He went mad from that day, didn’t he r' ” 

“ He did.” 

Arne felt as if all eyes were on him, and he could not 
muster courage to look up. 

I say, as I said before,” resumed the man who had 
told the story, “there’s nothing can be hidden so deep 
down in the darkness but it comes to light some day.” 

“ Well, now,” said a fair-haired, thick-set, round-faced 
man, “I’ll tell you about a son who struck his own 
, father.” 

Arne felt as if he scarce knew where he was sitting, 

“ There was once a quarrelsome, bullying fellow,” the 
man went on, “ belonging to a good family up there in 
Hardanger, and he had got the better of many a man. 
Now, he and his father had a quarrel about money 
matters, and this made him as cantankerous at home as 
he was abroad. 

“Well, his goings on grew worse and worse, and his 
father kept getting more and more angry with him. ‘ No 
one shall be my master!’ said the son. ^That shall I,* 
*8aid the father, ‘ as long as I live.’ 

“*If you don’t be quiet. I’ll strike you!’ said the son, 
and he raised his ann. 

“ ‘ Just you dare, and you’ll never have a moment’s 
haj^piness in this woidd,’ said the father, raising himself 
too. 

“ ‘ Think so ? ’ said the son, and he fell upon the other 
and threw him to the ground. But the father made no 
resistance: he only folded his arms and Jet him do as he 
would. 

“The son beat him, laid hold of him, and pulled liim fo 
the door. 

“ *lwill have peace at*home! ’ he cried. 

“ But when they got to the door, the father half raised 
himself. 
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** * No further than the door! ' he cried; *jmt so far j 

ihf did I drag mj own father! ^ 

** The son paid no heed; be dragged his father's head 
over the threshold. 

“ ‘ No further than the door, I tell you !' cried the old 
man. He got up, threw his son to the ground at his feet, 
■and beat him like a child.** 

What an awful story! *’ cried several voices. 

“ How shocking to strike one’s father! ” Ame seemed to 
liear someone saying; but he was not certain. 

“ How^ ril ttell you something,” said Arne; and he gr.t 
up, pale as a corpse, and not knowing what he was to s'ty. 
'All he saw was words whirling about him like snowflakes. 
■‘‘Let me catch them as they fly,” he thought, and he 
began: 

“ A troll once met a boy walking along the road and 
-crying. * Whom are you most afraid of ? ’ asked the troll, 

* yourself, or somebody else ? * 

Now, the boy was crying, as it happened, because the 
night before he had dreamed that he had been obliged tc|. 
kill his wicked cdd father, so he answered: 

“ ‘ Myself.’ 

“'Be at peace with yourself, then, and never weep 
again; for henceforth you shall be at variance only with 
others,* and so saying the troll went his way. 

“ Now the first whom the boy met laughed scornfully at 
him, and the boy could not but sneer at him in return. 
The next whom he met dealt him a blow, and the boy 
defended himself and struck back. The third whom he 
met tried to kill him, so the boy had to kill him. 

“ And now -every one began in speak ill of the boy, so 
&at he knew nothing but ill to sjeak of every one. They 
"locked all their cupboards and bolted their doors, so that 
whatever he needed he must perforce steal: even his 
night’s lodging he was forced to get by stealth. And now 
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that be was unable to find anything good to do, he must 

needs £nd something evil. Then sU the parish begun, to 
be saying: * Really we must get rid of this boy, be is so 
wicked. \ So one fine day they took him and put him out 
of pain. Now the boy himself had no idea that he had 
done anything wrong, and so after death he was sent 
straight to our Lord's presence. There on one bench 
sat his father (whom, as you know, he had not killed), 
and on another, just opposite him, all those who had been 
f the cause of his doing evil. 

“ ‘ Which bench are you afraid of ? ’ said G^od, The boy 
pointed to the long row of faces. 

“ ‘ Sit down by your father, then,* said our Lord ; and 
the boy went to do so—but just then down tumbled the 
father from the bench, with a great wound in his neck. 

In place of him sat the figure of the boy himself, but with 
horror-stricken face and features pale as death. Then 
came another figure of himself, this time with a drunkard’s 
face, and bloated, drink-swollen body; and after him one 
with vacant eyes, tom garment, and horrid laughter. 

* ‘ Even as one of these might you have been,* said our 

Lord. 

“ ‘ Even as these! * repeated the boy, and he put out his 
hand to touch God’s garment. At that, down fell both 
benches from the heavens, and the boy stood there before 
his God’s face and laughed. 

“ ‘ Think on that when you awake! ’ said our Maker— 
and at that moment the boy awoke. 

“ Now the boy who dreamed all this was I, and those 
who tempt him by thinking ill of him are—^you! Myself 
I no longer fear, but of you and for you I am indeed 
afraid, for I know not whether it will be granted me ^ 
touch the garment of our Lord.” 

He dashed out of the room, and all the people looked at 
one another. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SELF-REPROACH. 

I T was the day after, in the barn of that same farm. Ame 
had drunk too mu(jh, for the first time in his life. It had 
upset him, and he had lain in the barn there for the best 
part of the four-and-twenty hours. He was sitting up now, 
leaning on his elbows and talking to himself in this fashion: 

“Everything, I see, can be brought home to my cowardice. 
I didn’t run away when I was a boy—that was cowardice; 
I heeded father more than mother—that was cowardice; I 
sang dirty songs to him—^that was cowardice; I took up 
with going with the cattle to pasture, just out of cowardice; 
with reading—yes, that was cowardice, too—I only wanted 
to hide from myself. Even when I was no longer a boy, I 
didn’t take mother’s part against father—coward that I 
was I and even that night—coward I coward!—^I did not— 
coward! I should very likely have done nothing till he 
had killed her! I could no longer endure home—coward ! 
yet I didn’t go away either—coward ! I just did nothing: 
I went and watched the cattle—coward! It’s true I had 
promised mother to stay with her^ but I’m sure I should 
sStfe been coward enough to break my word at any time, 
n 1 hadn’t been afraid of mixing with people: for the truth 
is I am afraid of people, chiefly because I think they see 
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what a wretched creature I am. But just because I am 
afraid of them I go and talk evil of them—confounded 
coward that I am! It’s only out of cowa»i$#e |ihat I make 
songs. I dare not think of my own affaiij^te J go and dip 
in other folks*—and that’s making poetr^T " 

I’ve had reason enough for weeping till the hills turned 
to lakes, yet I say to myself ‘ Hush, hush! ’ and rock my¬ 
self to sleep. Why, even my songs are cowardly ; if I had 
uiiore pluck they’d be far better. I’m afraid of all bold 
thought: I fear everything that’s strong ; if I force myself 
to it, it’s only when I’m in a passion,—and passion is mere 
weak cowardice. I’m cleverer, abler, wiser than I seem— 
I’m better than I appear from my talk—but yet, such is 
my cowardice, I dare not seem to be just what I am. 
Why, look here! that brandy yesterday I only drank from 
cowardice; I wanted to drown my thoughts ! Ah, I was 
doing wrong, I knew j but I went on drinking and drinking 
—I drank my father’s life-blood and my own wits, away! 
Why, my cowardice is altogether without limits ; and most 
Cowardly of all is it that I can loll here and tell myself all 
this. Kill myself ? Devil take me if I’m not too much of 
a coward for that! Besides, I believe in God—^yes, I do 
believe in God—and I’d go to Him gladly enough too, but 
my cowardice keeps me from Him. Everything would be 
changed and different then, and that’s just what a coward 
like me shudders away from. But suppose I tried—tried 
with all my might ? Almighty God! suppose I were to try, 
I say, would’st Thou amend me in such way as my frail 
strength could endure ? for there is neither bone nor sinew 
in me; aU is as quavering jelly. But suppose I were to 
try—with good and gentle books (I fear all strong writings); 
with beautiful tales and legends, and all that is comforting; 
with a sermon every Sunday and a prayer every evening; 
and with regular, steady work, so that religion may find 
fitting soil;—for that it cannot in idleness. If I were to 
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try—dear gentle Gk)d of my childhood I let me try to come 
to thee!" 

Someone opened the door, and dashed across to him;— 
it was his mother, her face pale as death, though it was 
bathed in perspiration. This was the second day of her 
search for her sou. She had been crying his name aloud, 
and without waiting to listen for his answer, going on 
crying aloud and running about, till he called out to her 
from amid the hay on which he lay. Then she uttered one 
shrill scream, sprang upon the heap of hay, and folded him 
in her arms. 

Oh, Ame! Ame! are you here ? ** she sobbed. “ Have 
I really found you at last ? I have been looking for you 
ever since yesterday evening: I have been searching all 
night. My poor, poor Arne! I saw they had been treating 
you shamefully. I did so want to talk with you and con¬ 
sole you!—Arne! I saw you were drinking too much! 
O God Almighty! may I never see that again! ” It was 
long before she could go on again. Jesus guard you, my 
son," she sobbed. “ I saw you drinking! and then all of a 
sudden you had got away from me, all dazed with drink 
and worry as you were, and I ran about everywhere to find 
you: I went into every house ; I ran far out into the fields; 
I peered into every ditch; I asked everybody I met; I came 
here too, but you did not answer my call. 0 Ame, Arne I 
I went along by the river, but it did not seem anywhere 
deep en DUgh to-" ^ And she pressed him closer to her. 

“ Tha t made me feel calmer, and I thought you must 
surely h ive gone home, and I hurried back and got there 
in a qua rter of an hour. I opened the doors and looked in 
every ro )m, and not till then did I remember that I had 
the keys myself, so that you could not possibly have got in 
#iere. Arne! last night I searched every inch of the road 
on both sides; 1 did not dare to go and look at the preci¬ 
pice ! I don’t know why I came here again; there was no 
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one to help me, but somehow God put it into my mind that 
you must be here.’* 

He tried to soothe her as best he could. 

“ Ame! ” she burst out, you’ll never drink brandy 
again, will you ? ” 

“ No, you may be sure of that.” 

They must have behaved badly to you—they did be¬ 
have badly to you, didn’t they ? ” 

“ Ah no ! it was I who was a cowardf* replied he, laying 
stress on the last word. 

“ I don’t understand why they should have treated you 
so unkindly. But what was it they did to you? You 
never will tell me anything.” And she began to weep again. 

“ But you never tell me anything either,” returned Ame 
in a gentle voice. 

“ Still, it’s your fault most, Ame; I have grown so used 
to say nothing from your father’s days, that I need you to 
help me a little to speak! Good God! there’s only we two; 
and we have suffered so much together.” 

» “ Let us see if we cannot make things go better for the 

future,” whispered he. “ Next Sunday I’ll read out the 
sermon to you.” 

“ God bless you for that! ” she murmured. 

Presently she began again. 

“ Ame! ” 

‘‘Yes.” 

“ There is something I ought to tell you.” 

“ Tell it me, mother.” 

I am bearing a great sin for your sake: I have done a 
wicked thing.” 

” You, mother! ” he cried. And it moved him so to think 
that his loving-hearted* ever-patient mother should re¬ 
proach herself for having sinned against him, who never 
did anything really kind for her, that he threw his arms 
round her, kissed her, and burst into tears. 
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Yes, I! and yet I couldn’t help doing it ” 

“0 mother, you’ve never done anything wrong against 
me, I know.” 

“Yes, I have; God knows it was only because I loved 
you so. But you will forgive me for it, won’t you ? ” 

“ I’ll forgive you, never fear.” 

“ Well, let me ask you once more if you forgive me for 
it?” 

“ Yes, yes, mother.” 

“ You see, that’s really why it’s been so hard for me to 
talk with you—I have had this sin against you on my 
mind,” 

“ Good God! don’t talk so, mother! ” 

“ At any rate, I’m glad now that I’ve been able to tell 
you that much.” 

“ Mother, we must talk together more, you and I.” 

“ That we will—and you’ll really read the sermon to me, 
won’t you ? ” 

“ That I will” 

* God bless you, my poor, poor Arne! ” 

“ I think now we had better go home.” 

“ Yes, home.” 

“ Why do you look about you like that, mother ? ” 

“ It was in this very barn your father lay and wept.” 

“Father ? ” cried Ame, turning pale. 

“ Poor Nils! it was the day you were christened,” said 
Margit. “ Why do you look about you like that, Arne ? ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ELI. 

F rom the day on which Ame had tried with all his 
heart to join his life more closely to his mother’s, 
his views of other people began quite to alter. He looked 
at them now more with his mother’s gentle eyes. But he 
often found it hard to remain true to his purpose; for the 
things that were most in his thoughts were quite beyond 
*his mother’s understanding. Here is a song he made 
about this time; 

“ So lovely and bright was the fair summer’s day, 

That the house seemed oppressive to grow; 

So out to the beech-grove I wended my way, 

And myself on my bock did I throw. 

But the midge ’gan to sting, and the ant ’gan to creep, 

And the gadfly buzzed out at me, ‘ Wake from thy sleep! 

** Won’t you go out this glorious day, dear ? ” said the 
mother, who sat singing by the threshold. 

“ So lovely and bright was the fair summer’s day. 

That the house seemed oppressive to grow j 
So I sang on the !l^ill-side, as dreaming I lay, 

Of fair maidens and days long ago. 

, But some serpents approached me, a good thi’ee ells long, 

And chased me away from my meadow and song.” 
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** It*B such, beautiful weather, one could go barefoot 
said the mother; and she drew off her stockings, 

**So lovely and bright was the fair summer's day, 

That the bouse seemed oppressive to grow; 

I longed for a plunge in the cool of the bay, 

So far out on the fjord did I row. 

But fiercely the sun came, my skin to attack : 

And that was too much, so I rowed the boat back.” 

“ Now, this is the sort of day for the hay to get dry in,** 
said the mother; and she pushed a hay-rake deep into it. 

“ So lovely and bright was the fair summer’s day, 

That the house seemed oppressive to grow; 

To the depth of the greenwood, where venturesome ray 
Ne’er pierces, I hopefully go. 

But a worm from a tree tumbled down on my face ; 

* Fiend take you,’ cried I, and I rushed from the place.” 

“ Well, if the cow doesn’t find plenty to eat to-day,** 
said the mother, “ she never will.’* And she glanced up 
towards the pasture. 

I 

“ So lovely and bright was the fair summer’s day, 

That the house seemed oppressive to grow j 

I bathed in the waterfall’s silvery spray, 

‘ Now here can befall me no woe! ’ 

Alas! I was drowned in the golden sunshine— 

But if this is your song, it cannot be mine.” 

“ Three such sunny days, and all the hay will be got 
safely in,” said the mother. And away she went to make 
his bed. 

Nevertheless, Arne’s intercourse with his mother grew 
day more and more of a comfort to her. The things 
; .she was unable to understand denned his relationship to 
her quite as well as the things she did understand; for 
just because she did not grasp them, he thought over her 
difficulties more and more; and she herself grew dearer to 
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him for his finding her boundaries in all directions. Yes, 

Bhe wa>8 very, very dear to him! 

Ame had not cared much for stories when he was a boy, 
but now, as a young man, be was seized with a passion for 
them, as well as for the national sagas and heroic songs. 

A strange longing possessed his soul. He went about 
alone much of his time now; and many a place he had 
never looked at before, now seemed to him marvellously 
fair. While he was being prepared for confirmation, he 
had often gone with his class fellows and played beside a 
great piece of water near the parsonage called, from its 
depth and darkness, the Black Lake. This water now 
began to come into his thoughts again, and one evening 
he wandered down to it. 

He sat down behind some bushes close by the par¬ 
sonage, which lay on the slope of a very steep hill that 
rose high behind it. The opposite shore was of the same 
shape, so that all sorts of strange shadowy forms were 
playing on the lake from both sides; but out in the 
•middle was a broad shimmering band of silver water. 

All was peace; the sun was beginning to set. There 
came the faint chime of bells from the opposite shore, and 
save that there was no sound; Arne did not look straight 
across. At first his eyes were fixed on the surface of the 
waters, for the sun just before sinking was shedding a deep 
red glow over them. There was a break in the mountains, 
making a long, low vale, in which the waters plashed; it 
looked as if the peaks were coming together again. 

Homestead touched homestead in the valley beyond; the 
smoke rose up from them and curled away; the fields 
shone with verdant moisture, and boats laden with hay 
lay by the shore. He could see many folks moving about, 
but he heard no sound. His eye turned from them to the 
strand, from which rose naught save God’s dark woods, 
through which, by the water’s edge, the path of mankind 
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stre&k of dust was plain to see. With bis eye be followed 
it till he reached the point just opposite to where he sat; 
there the wood ceased, the mountains broke, and farm 
upon farm filled the gap. There were red-painted houses, 
larger than those in the lower valley and with bigger 
windows, which just now were red too in the setting sun. 
The hills were all alight vith bright rays: the smallest 
child at play there could be seen, distinct and plain; 
bright by the water’s edge the sand shone 'white, children 
. and dogs gleefully disporting themselves thereon. But 
suddenly all grew sun-forsaken and gloomy, the houses 
dusky-red, the herbage black green, the sand grey-white, 
the children little shapeless lumps. A mist had sprung 
up over the mountain side and shut out the face of the 
sun. But Arne looked down into the waters, and found 
all the scene pictured there again. The smiling corn-fields 
waved before him, the woods sfcept silently into his 
view. There stood the dwelling-houses gazing calmly 
down, with doors open, and children passing in and out* 
Mystic fancies, strange memories of childhood circled 
round him like fish around the bait; away they darted, 
back they ventured again, to and fro they sported, but 
never did they let themselves be caught. 

“Let us sit down here till your mother comes; the 
pastor’s lady must get down some time or other, after 
aU.” 

Ame started up ; somebody had plainly seated himself 
right behind him. 

“ Oh! I would so like to stay just this one night 
more,” said a supplicating, tearful voice—a voice evidently 
belonging to a young girl not quite grown up yet. 

“ Now, don’t cry any more,” answered the gentle but 
d^iberate voice of a man; “it’s not nice of you to keep 
crying because you’re to go home to your mother.” 
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not whjI'm crjring-." 

** Why are you crying, then ? " 

** Because I can’t be with Mathilde any more.” 

(This was the name of the pastor’s only daughter. Arne 
called to mind now that a young country girl had been 
brought up along with her.) 

“ Well, that couldn’t go on for ever, you know.” 

“ Yes; but only just one day more ! ” And her sobs 
burst forth again. 

It’s best for you to come back home with us now; 
perhaps, as it is, it’s too late.” 

“ Too late! what do you mean ? Did ever girl hear 
the like ? ” 

“ You were bom a country girl, and a country girl you 
must remain; we’re not the sort of people to have a fine 
lady.” 

“I could have kept on being a country girl, however 
much I stayed there.” 

“ You can’t judge of that.” 

“ I’ve always worn country girl’s clothes.” 

“ That’s not what makes a country girl.” 

“I’ve spun, too, and woven, and cooked.” 

“ That’s not it, either.” 

“ I can talk just as you and mother do.”' 

“ Nor is that it, either.” 

“ Well, then, I don’t rightly know what it is I ” said the 
girl; and she laughed. 

“ We shall see,” replied the other. “ One thing I’m 
afraid of is that you’ve got too many ideas in your head 
already.” 

“ Ideas, ideas! that’s what you’re always saying. I 
haven’t got a single on^ I tell you.” And she fell a weep¬ 
ing again. 

“ Little weathercock that you are! ” ejaculated the 

man. 
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“ Weathercock, indeed! The pastor never called me 
that/* 

» Well, then, I do.** 

** Weathercock, weathercock! did ever girl hear the 
like ? I won*t be called weathercock, I tell you! ” 

“ Well, what will you be called, then ? *’ 

“ What will I be called! Oh dear, there’s a thing to 
say! m be called nothing.” 

“ Very well; let’s call you ‘ Nothing,’ then.” 

At this the girl began to laugh; but a moment after 
she said, quite gravely : 

It’s horrid of you to call me ‘Nothing.’ ” 

“ Good heavens ! didn’t you ask me yourself ?” 

“ No; I will not be ‘ Nothing.’ ” 

“ Very well, dear; be ‘ Everything.’ ’* 

Again the girl began to laugh ; then immediately, with 
reproachful voice, she said: 

“ The pastor never used to fool me like that.” 

“ No, he was content with making you a fool.” 

“ The pastor did! Why, you’ve never been so kind to me 
as he was! ” 

“ It would have been too bad if I had.” 

“ Oh yes ! sour milk can ne’er get sweet.” 

“ Yes it can, if it’s cooked to whey.” 

At this her laughter burst forth. 

“ There comes your mother,” said he. 

Straightway she was all gloom again. 

“ Such a chattering creature as that pastor’s wife I’ve 
never met all my bom days,” came from a quick, sharp, 
strident voice. “ Hurry up now, Baard ; get up and push 
off the boat; we shan’t be home to-night. She kept telling 
me I was to take care Eli always &ept her feet dry—why, 
she can take care of that herself, I suppose! She’s to go 
for a walk every morning, she says, because of her delicate 
health. ‘ Delicate health ’ here and ‘ delicate health ’ 
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there it was with her, I can tell you. But get up, Baard, 
do, and push off the boat—why, I’ve got bread-baking to 
look after this evening yet.” 

** The box hasn’t come yet,” answered the man, without 
stirring. 

The box isn’t going to come; it’s to stay there till 
next Sunday, And you, Eli! don’t you hear? Get up, I 
say ; pick up your bundle and come along. Come, get up 
Baard, do! ” 

‘ She moved away, the girl following, the woman’s “ get 
up, and come, do ! ” still coming from the distance. 

“ Have you seen to the plug in the boat?” asked Baard, 
without moving. 

“Yes, it's in all rightand Arne heard her immediately 
knock it in with a baler. “ But get up do, Baard! we are 
not to stop here all night, are we ? ” 

“ I’m waiting for the box.” 

“ Bless me! haven’t I told you it’s to stay here till next 
Sunday ? ” 

« Here it comes,” said Baard. And they heard the rattle 
of wheels. 

“Why, I told them,” said the woman, “ it was to stay 
over till Sunday.” 

“ And I said it was to come with us.” 

The woman, without a word, went straight up to the 
cart, took out of it a bundle, a lunch-bag, and some small 
things, and bore them off to the boat. Then Baard raised 
himself, went to the cart, and carried the box down 
unaided. 

But following the cart came running a girl in a straw 
hat, her hair fluttering about her: it was the pastor's 
daughter. « 

“ Eli! Eli! ” she cried from the distance. 

“Mathilde! Mathilde!” came the answer, as Eli dashed 
up to meet her. 
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They met on the hill-side, weeping in each other’s 
embrace. Presently Mathilde took up something she had 
set down on the grass: it was a bird-cage. 

"You are to have Narrifas—you must take him. 
Mother wants you to, too. Yes, you must take Karrifas 
after all, and then you’ll often think of me—and often, 
very often, row across to me here.” And at that both fell 
a-crying again. 

" Eli! Come, come, Eli! Don’t stick there! ” came a 
summons from below. 

" I’ll come with you, that I will,” said Mathilde; "I’ll go 
across with you and sleep with you to-night.” 

' “ Yes, yes, yes ! ” And with arms round one another’s 
necks, down they went to the landing-place. A moment 
after, and Ame saw the boat out in the water, Eli standing 
up in the stem, holding the bird-cage, and waving her 
hand to Mathilde, who was sitting on a stone by the 
landing-stage, bitterly weeping. She sat there as long as 
the boat was in sight on the water: it was not far across 
to the red houses, and Arne remained in his place. His^ 
eyes followed the boat as her’s did. Presently it was on 
the black strip of water in the shadows, and he watched it 
draw near to the land. He could see the three forms 
mirrored in the water, and thus he followed them all 
along the houses, till they came to the best of them all. 
He saw the mother go in first, then the father with the 
chest, and lastly the daughter, for he could distinguish 
them by their different statures. Presently the daughter 
came out again and sat down by the granary door, most 
likely to get a last glimpse of the other side, as the sun lit 
it up with his last rays. But the pastor’s daughter was 
' gohe, and there was no one there Jbut Arne, who sat there 
looking at her image in the water. " Perhaps she sees me 
now,” was in his heart. 

He rose at last, and went. The sun had set, but the 
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heavens were blue and clear as they only are sometimes 
on summer nights. Clouds of vapour arose from land and 
water on both sides of the mountains; but the peaks stood 
free and unembarrassed as they looked at one another. He 
turned up the hill-side ; the water grew blacker and 
deeper and denser in his eyes. The valley below grew 
narrower, and seemed to be getting closer to the water’s 
edge; the mountain peaks seemed nearer together, making 
more of a solid mass than when shone on and parted by 
the bright sun-rays. The heavens themselves came nearer 
to earth, and all things were in amity and repose. 



CHAPTER DC 

A NUTTING PABTT. 

H IS fancy now began to play with dreams of love and 
fair maidens ; his old ballads and romances made 
him behold them in a mystic mirror, like the young girl he 
had seen mirrored in the water. He was for ever looking 
into it, and from that night the fancy took him to sing of 
it too; for now love had come, so to speak, nearer to him. 
But his thoughts sped away frpm him, and came back with 
a song that seemed to him all unknown; it wa'* as if 
someone else had composed it for him : 

“Fair Venevil hastened, with light-tripping feet. 

Her lover to greet. 

She sang till the air bore the echo away, 

' Good day, and good day I * 

And all the small singing-birds twittered this lay: 

* On St. Hans’ eve. 

All their toil will leave, 

Who knows if she then may her bridal wreath weave ? * 

“ She weaves him a garland of blossoms blue, 

‘ Of my eyes the hue! ’ 

He glanced at them, dropped them, then took the flowers gay, 

‘ Fair maiden, good day I ’ 

He left her, and sang as he went on his way: 

‘ On St. Hans’ eve, 

All their toil will leave, 

Who knows if she then may her bridal wreath weave ? * 
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‘‘ SHe weaves him another. * Ah, think it fair! 

^Tis my golden hair.* 

Then she coaxing raised, as the words she said, 

Her mouth so red: 

lie kissed it, and blushed, and away he sped. 

She wove one, white as a lily band. 

‘ See I 'tis my right hand! * 

And one, blood-red as love’s agony, 

‘ ’Tis the left, for thee : * 
lie took them both, but away turned he. 

But still would the maiden her garlands bind— 

‘ ’Tis all I can find! ’ 

While over her flowerets fell many a tear, 

* Take all that is here ! ’ 

He took them in silence, and fled as in fear. 

** She wove one, pure as the pale moon’s ray, 

‘ For my bridal day! ’ ’ 

She wove till the blood left her fingers fair, 

* Now love, deck my hair ! ’ 

But ah! when she sought him no lover was there. 

She wove and she tayried not, day or night, 

At her bride-wreath white. 

Summer, and flowers, and St. Hans’ day, 

All have passed away. 

Still in dreams she is weaving her garland gay. 

‘ On St. Hans’ eve. 

All their toil will leave, 

Who knows if she then may her bridal-wreath weave ?’” 

» * * * 

It was the gloom of his heart that clothed the first 
vision of love that came upon his soul, in such sad lines. 
Two heart’s-desires—the yearning to have someone to 
love, and the longing to do some great thing—sprang up 
together in his soul, and melted into one. It was now 
that he began to work a^ain at the song “ Over the moun¬ 
tains high ”—ever altering it, singing it over to himself, 
and thinking each time “ It’ll yet carry me off some time 
or another: I’ll go on singing it till I pluck up courage 
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enough.” He did .not, however, forget his mother in his 
thoughts of travel; but he consoled himself with the 
thought tliat he would send for her as soon as he had got 
a footing abroad, and could offer her a life such as he 
never could hope to get, either for himself or for her, at 
home. But in the midst of his great yearnings there 
played around him something serene, yet bright and 
tender, that seemed to dart hither and thither, lay hold of 
him, and anon fly off again; so that, dreamer as he had 
now become, he was more thoroughly in the power of 
involuntary fancies than he himself knew. 

There was in the parish a merry old fellow of the name 
of Ejnar Aasen; he had broken his leg when twenty years- 
of age, and since that time walked with a crutch, but 
wherever he appeared limping along on his crutch, there 
was always some merriment forward. The man was well 
to do; there was a great nut-copse on his land, and it was 
a regular thing for a troop of merry girls to come together 
at his house, on one of the finest days in autumn, to go 
a-nutting. They were grandly entertained by him in the 
day-time, and there was dancing for them at night. To 
mo^l; of them he had stood sponsor—for he stood sponsor 
to half the parish—all children called him “ Grodfather,’* 
and young and old alike followed their example. 

Now Q-odfather and Arne were well acquainted, and the 
^man liked the lad for his songs, so he invited him to 
join them in the nutting party. Ame blushed and 
refused. “ He was not used to being among women,” he 
said. 

“ Better get used to it now, then,” answered Godfather. 

Arne could not sleep of a night for thinking of it; 
fear and longing were at strife within him. However in 
the,long-run he not only went, but, what is more, w«»l 4n 
fact the only young man among all these girls. He could 
not d^y that he felt a sense of disillusion; these were not 
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the maidens of whom he had made songs, nor yet were 
they those he had feared to encounter. They were more 
full of life than anything he had ever seen, and the first 
thing which struck him was that they could make merry 
over anything in the world; and if three of them had 
anything to laugh at, incontinently five fell a-laughing just 
because the three laughed. They behaved, too, as if they 
all shared one another’s daily life; yet there were some 
t^ere who had never met till that day. If they got hold 
6^ the branch they sprang up at they laughed, and if they 
Inissed it they laughed too. They struggled for the nutting- 
hook to catch the branches with. Those who got it 
^laughed; those who failed to get it laughed too. God¬ 
father hopped after them with his crutch, and teased them 
as much as he could. Those he caught, laughed because 
he caught them; those he failed to catch, laughed because 
he failed to catch them. And all of them laughed at Ame 
because he was serious-looking, so that he co4ld not help 
laughing; and that made them laugh at him because he 
langhed himself at last. 

They seated themselves finally on a large knoll—God¬ 
father in the midst, and all the girls about him. Ther^ 
was a wide expanse around them, and the sun was burning 
hot; but the girls cared little for that, as they pelted one 
another with shells and husks, and gave Godfather the 
kernels. Godfather kept ordering them to be still, and ’ 
striking out at them as far as he could reach with his 
crutch; for now he wanted them to begin telling tales, and 
merry ones, if possible. But to get them to tell stories 
seemed harder than to stop a runaway cart going down 
hill. Godfather began, but many of them would not 
listeiji, for they knew his tales from of old, they said; but 
gradlfcally they were all earnestly listening, and before they 
knew they were sitting there, telling the best they could. 
And what astonished Ame most was that their staries 
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were now as serious as, before, their merriment had beeri 
noisy. Most of them ran on love. 

“Now then, Aasa, you’ve got a good one, I remember, 
from last year,” said godfather, turning to a healthy, 
good-natured-looting, round-faced lass, who sat with her 
little sister’s head on her lap, plaiting her hair. 

“ I expect lots of them know that,” she answered. 

“ liet’s have it, all the same.” they urged. 

“ Well, I won't wait to be pressed, then,” said she; and 
straightway she began her story, plaiting her sister’s hail 
all the while she told it. 

“ Once upon a time there was a young man, who used to 
go tending the cattle: he liked to drive them up to a 
certain broad river, A bit further along there was a crag, 
which jutted out so far over the stream that he could 
make himself heard from it on the other side. Now, over 
on that other side was a girl tending her flocks; he could 
see her all day long, but he never could get over to her. 
Day after day he questioned her; 

V 

“ ‘ Who art thou, O maid, by the river sitting, 

Blowing the horn, and for ever knitting ? ’ 

Till at last he got for answer: 

* My name it swims, like the gull on the sea. 

O, lad with the fur cap, come over to me.’ 

** At this the boy was just as wise as he was before; so 
he thought he wouldn’t trouble about her any more. But 
this wasn’t so easy to do, for let him drive his herd wher¬ 
ever he pleased, it was sure to lead him somehow or other 
back to the crag again. So at last the lad grew frightened, 
and he shouted at her: ^ 

** * How call they thy father, and where dost thon dwell t 
Ne’er in diurch have I seen thee. Fair maiden, then tell’ 
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For the fact is, the lad began half to beliere that she was 
a troll. 

“ ‘ O, drowned is my father, my house it is burnt, 

And the way to the churoh hare I never yet learnt.* 

** But this, too, left the lad as wise as he was before. 
He spent all his days now at the crag, and at night he 
dreamt that she danced round him, lashing out at him 
with a great cow-whip whenever he tried to reach her. At 
last he could not sleep by night or work by day, so that 
he fell into a wretched condition. 

“ * If thou art a fairy, then far from me flee; 

But if mortal maiden, then answer to me.* 

“ Tet she made no answer, so' now he felt certain she 
was a troll. He gave up tending the cattle, but that did 
him no good, for wherever he was, and whatever he was 
doing, his thoughts were always of the beautiful troll 
playing on the horn. 

• “Well, one day, as he was standing chopping up wood, 
there came through the yard a young girl who was the 
very image of the troll; but when she came nearer, he 
saw it was not she. He was still thinking of this when 
the girl came back again, and, at a distance, she was s«< 
exactly like the troll, that he ran up to her at once. But 
when he came near it was not she, all the same. 

“After this, wherever the lad went—to church, to a 
dance, or to any gathering of any sort—he always saw this 
girl. Some way off from him she seemed his troll exactly, 
but close at hand she was different; so at last he asked her 
if it was she or not, but she only laughed at him. * Well, 
well,* thought the lad, * I^ay as well jump in as slip in,’ 
so he went and married the girl. 

“ Well, when he had done this, he no longer liked the 
girl. When away from her he was always longing for her, 
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but when he was with her he was always yearning for one 
whom he could not see, so that the lad did not treat his 
wife kindly ; but she bore with him in patient silence. 

“ But one day, as he was going after some horses, hiS 
way took him to the crag, and he sat down there and sang i 

“ ‘ Like moonlight far over the cliiFs dost thou play, 

And like WiU*o’-the-Wisp shines thy far-distant ray.* 

“ It seemed to him good to sit there, and from that time 
he often went to the crag when he was discontented with 
home. But each time, when he had gone out, his wife fell 
a-weeping. One day, as he sat there, there, on the other 
side, before his very eyes, sat the troll, blowing her horn. 

“ * Ah! there thou art, fair one! oh blow once again, 

While lonely 1 listen, and weep in my pain.* 

Then she answered: 

“ * Till the dreams have gone out of your head I will blow, 

For at home the com ripens, and home you must go.’ 

“ At this, the lad grew frightened, and went back to hi# 
home. But, before very long, he grew so tired of his wife 
again, that he couldn’t help going to the crag over the 
river in the wood. Then he heard singing; 

' I dreamed that thou earnest j now hasten to find me; 

But if thou wouldst do so, then look well behind thee.* 

“ The lad started up and looked around him: the end of 
a green skirt twinkled away among the bushes. After it 
dashed he: then followed a chase through the wood. 
Fleet of foot as the troll no human being could be. He 
cast spells at her time after time, but she ran on just 
as well as before. But at last She began to grow weary, 
as the lad could see from the way she ran j he could see, 
too, more and more clearly, from his view of her figure, 
that she was his troll, and no other. 
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** * Now you shall certainly be mine/ thought the lad, and 
Buddenly he dashed at her so impetuously that both he 
and the troll fell, and rolled far down the hill together 
before they could stop themselves. 

“ Then the troll laughed, so that it seemed to the lad the 
mountains sang again. He clasped her to his heart, and 
she was beautiful as he had wished his own wife to be; 

* “ Who art thou, oh beauteous maid ? * asked the lad, 
and he touched her soft, warm cheeks. 

“ ‘ Dear heart,’ answered the troll, “ I am only your own 
wife! ’ ” 

The girls laughed and made merry over the lad’s folly. 
Godfather turned to Arne, and asked him if he had been 
listening carefully. 

“ Well now, ril tell you something,” cried a little lass, 
with a little round face and a little round nose. 

There was once a little fellow who wanted very much 
to make love to a little girl; they were both quite old 
enough, but they were both such little things that the boy 
could never pluck up courage enough to begin. He kept 
close to her at church-time, but never could get to talk to 
her of anything but the weather. He followed her about 
at dances, and almost danced her to death; yet he could 
not manage to talk to her. 

“ ‘ You must learn to write,* said he to himself, at last, 
* so you’ll not need to say it; ’ and ofE he went, to learn 
writing. 

However, he thought he would never be able to write 
well enough, so that he was a whole year before he ven¬ 
tured to write the letter. Then it was necessary to get it 
given her without anyone seeing it. So one day, as they 
happened to be alone together behind the church, the 
lad said; * 

“ ‘ I’ve got a letter for you.* 

** * But,’ answered the girl, * I can’t read writing.’ 
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** So there was he at a standstill again. 

“ Well, the lad went into her father’s service, and never 
let her be out of his sight all day long. Once he had very 
nearly managed to ask her: he had just got his mouth 
open, when in flew a great fly. 

“ * Suppose someone were to come and take her from 
me! * thought he; but nobody came and took her from 
him, because she was so little. 

**At last, however, somebody did come, and he was 
little too. The lad saw at once what the new comer 
meant, so, when they went into the shed together, the lad 
ran' aiid placed himseK at the key-hole. Then the stranger 
inside began to make love to her. 

‘ Oh! * groaned the lad to himself, * what a noodle I 
must have been, not to have been quicker about it 
myself.’ 

“ Then the wooer inside kissed the girl on the lips. 

“ * Ah, that tasted nice, I daresay,’ snarled the lad to 
himself. 

“ Then the lover inside took the girl on his knee. ^ 

“ ‘ 0, what a wicked world we live in! ’ moaned the lad, 
and he burst out crying. 

“ The girl heard the noise and went to the door. 

* What is it you want of me, horrid boy, that I neSIr 
can get a moment’s peace because of you P ’ 

“ ‘ I want ? I only wanted to ask to be your best man.* 

“ * No; that one of my brothers shall be,’ answered the 
girl, and she slammed the door. 

** And there stood the boy, alone again.” 

The girls laughed loudly at this tale, and began to pelt 
each other promptly with nutshells again. 

Glodfather wanted Eli Boen tp tell them something 
now. 

" Yes, but what was it to be ? ” she asked. 

Why, let her tell them what she had told him, last 
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time he was over the hills at her people's house, when she 
gave him the new garters. 

It was long before Eli could begin, because she was 
laughing so; but at last she said: 

“ A boy and a girl were once walking together along a 
road. 

“ * liook at that thrush following us,* said the girl. 

“ * Following me, you mean,’ said the boy. 

* Just as likely me as you,* answered the girl. 

“ ‘ That’s easy to see,* retorted the boy; * you go by the 
upper road and I’ll go by the lower, and we’ll meet up 
there at the end.* 

They did as he said. 

* Well,* said the boy, when they met again, * it followed 
me, you see.* 

“ * Why, it followed me,* answered the girl, 

‘‘ ‘ There must be two of them,* said he. 

** They walked on together again for a while, but there 
was only one bird now. The boy felt sure it was flying 
filong on his side, but the girl was just as positive it was 
on hers. 

** ‘ I don’t care a pin for the old thrush,* said the boy, 
8it ^st. 

* Nor do I, then,* answered the girl. 

“ But no sooner had they said this, than the thrush dis¬ 
appeared. 

“ ‘ It was on youT side, after all,’ said the boy. 

** * No, thank you. I saw plainly enough it was on 
yours,* retorted she. ‘But look; here he is come again,* 
she cried. 

“‘Yes, so he is. Well, he*s on my side now, at any 
rate,* shouted the boy. • 

“ * I’d rather do anything than walk along with a horrid 
thing like you! * And she went her own way. 

“ At this, the thrush flew away from the boy; and he 
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found it so lonely being by himself, that he began to call 
her name. 

“ She answered. 

** ‘ Is the thrush with you ? ’ shouted the boy. 

“ ‘ No j but is he with you ? * 

“ ‘ No, no. Why don’t you come back here; then per¬ 
haps hell come, too.* 

“ So the girl came back, and they took one another’s 
hands and walked along together. 

‘ Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet! ’ came from the girl’s side 
of the way. 

* Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet! ’ came from the boy’s side. 

* Tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet, tweet! ’ 
came from all sides; and when they looked to see where 
it came from, they saw a hundred thousand million thrushes 
round them. 

“ ‘ Oh, how lovely! ’ cried the girl, and she looked at 
the boy. 

“ * God bless you, dear! * said he, and patted her 
cheeks.” , 

This story delighted aU th^, girls. 

Then Godfather thought it would be nice for them to 
tell what they had last dreamt, and he would judge which 
of them had had the best dream. 

What! tell what they had dreamt! ” cried they. “ No, 
indeed! ” And they aU began to laugh and whisper. But 
gradually one girl after another began to declare that she 
had had such a strange dream the night before. 

“ Ah,” said some other, “ but it couldn’t have been so 
wonderful as mine was.” 

And at last, all of them were anxious to be telling their 
dreams. • 

“ But not aloud,” they aU stipulated; ” only to some 
one person; and that person must certainly not be God¬ 
father.” 
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Ame was sitting silent on a knoll a little waj o% 
they decided they would trust their dreams to him. He 
was sitting in the shade of a hazel-bush when the girl who 
had told the first story came up to him. She considered 
for a while and then began: 

“I dreamt I was standing by a great sheet of water. 
Then I saw someone moving over the water, and that was 
one whose name I will not say. He got up on the cup of 
a great water-lily, and there he sat, singing. How I went 
and stood on one of the great lily-leaves that lie swimming 
on the water; I wanted to row over to him on it. But as 
soon as 1 got on the leaf, it began to sink with me, and 1 
was so frightened, that I burst out crying. Then he came 
rowing up in the lily-cup, lifted me up into it, and away 
we rowed, right across the water. Wasn’t that a beautiful 
dream ? ” 

Next came the little girl who had told the tale about the 
little people. 

“ I dreamed I had caught a little bird, and I was so 
^glad. I didn’t mean to let it go till I had got it home; but 
when I got there, I didn’t dare to let it go either, for fear 
father and mother might md me let it out again. So I 
went up to the garret with it; but there was the cat 
lurking about after it, so that I couldn’t let it go there 
either. Then I didn’t know what to do, so I went to the 
bam; but, oh dear! there were so many chinks, that it 
would easily have flown through them. So I went away 
with it, down to the farm-yard, and there (I thought) there 
was standing someone whose name I will not say. He 
stood playing with a big, big dog. 

“ * I "trould rather play with your bird,’ said he, and he 
came quite near. ^ 

“ But now (I thought) I suddenly dashed away, and the 
big dog after me, and away we went round the yard; but 
mother quickly opened the door, pulled me in, and shut it 
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to RgajR. Outside stood he, laughing, with his face against 

the window-pane. 

** * Look, here's jour bird !' ho cried. And fancy, he 
actually had it. 

“ Wasn’t that a funnj dream ? ” 

Next came the girl who had told the thrush story. 

** Eli ” the others called her. It was this Eli whom he had 
seen that evening in the boat, and mirrored in the lake. 
She was just the same as then, and yet not the same, so 
maidenly and handsome did she look now with her 
thoughtful face and slender figure, as she took her place. 
-She was laughing very much, and therefore it was long 
before she could manage to speak. At last she began: 

“ I had been so enjoying the thought of coming here 
nutting to-day that.last night I dreamt I was sitting here 
on {he hill. The sun was shining, and I had my lap all 
full of nuts. But a little squirrel had got in all among 
my nuts, and he sat up and ate them all. Wasn’t that a. 
funny dream ? ” 

And now, when many dreams had been told hrai, he had. 
to say which was the best. " He wanted time to think, he 
said; so, meantime,^^GodfatlS*, with all his troop, made 
his way to the homestead, whither Ame was to follow 
then;i. They darted down the hill^ ^d arranged them¬ 
selves in ranks' when they had got on to level ground, 
marching back to the house singing. 

Ame, left sitting on the knoll, heard their singing. The 
sun’s rays were falling on the merry band, and their white 
sleeves glistened in the distance. Away they danced over 
the meadows, with Godfather after, threatenb^, them 
with his stick for treading down the grass. AriiU was no 
l(3£[ger thii^ng of dreams, nor di^ his eyes long follow the 
youn|E fancies were spreading over the dale like 

bright sun-threads, an^ he sat upon the hill-side, weaving 
them together. Before he was conscious of it, he was 
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caught in. a web of Bad longinge : there was a jeamingr in 
his heart to be gone, such as never had been there in bis 
life before, 3e rowed to tell bis mother of bis intent as 
soon as he got home again, come of it what would. 

These thoughts grew upon him every minute, and drove 
him to his old song, “Over the mountains high.” Never had 
the words come so easily to him before, nor ranged them¬ 
selves so fairly to his desire; they seemed to him like maidens 
sitting together on a hill. He drew forth a scrap of paper 
and wrote on it, on his knee. And when he had written 
his song through to the end, up he rose, as if freed from 
a burden. He had no wish to go back to the rest; he 
began to make his way homewards through the woods, 
though he knew he would need to be walking the whole 
night. 

The first time he sat down to rest on the way, he thought 
he would take out the song, and sing it to himself all 
t|irough the woods ; but he found he had left it, forgotten, 
oh the spot where he made it. 

^ One of Ihe girls came to seek him at the knoll; she 
found—^not him, but the song, 


CHAPTER X. 

AT BOEN. 

T O have a talk with mother ” was a thing easier to say 
than to do. He alluded casually to Kristen, and the 
letters which never came; hut at that his moiher left the 
room, and for days afterwards he thought her eyes were 
red. He perceived, too, another sign of her state of 
mind, and that was that she got especially nice meals for 
him. ^ 

One day he had to go to the forest, to cut down some 
wood; his way ran through the thickets, and the very spot 
where he was to begin his hewing was a place frequented 
in autumn-time for its wortleberries. Ame had put down 
his axe to take off his jacket, and was just about to begin, 
when two girls came along with berry-pails. It was always 
his way to hide himself rather than encounter a girl, so 
that was what he did now. 

0, I say! I say! ” he heard, “ just look at all the 
berries ! Eli, Eli! ” 

" Yes, dear, yes—I see.” 

“But don*t let’s go any furijier; there are any number 
of pailfuls here.” 

“ I thought I heard a rustle in the thicket there.” 

“ 0 you silly! ” said the other; and each girl clasped the 
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other nervously round the waist, and for a while they stood 
so still as scarcely to draw breath. 

“Oh, it*s nothing, after all,’* said one at length, “lef^s 
go on picking.” 

“ Yes, yes, let’s go on then,” said the other, and they 
began again to fill their pails. 

“ It was nice of you, Eli, to come over to the parsonage 
to-day. Now—haven’t you something to tell me ? ” 

“ I’ve been at Godfather’s- 

“ Yes, yea; you told me that j but is there nothing 
about— jovL know who^ ? ” 

“ Ah, yes ! ” 

“ Oh Eli! really, really ? Bo be quick and tell me, dear.” 
“ He’s been again! ” 

“What, really?” 

“ Yes, really. Both father and mother made as if they 
didn’t notice anything; but I ran up to the garret and 
hid myself.” 

“ Go on, go on. Bid he follow you ? ” 

• “I think father must have told him where I was; he’s 
always so horrid now.” 

“ So he came after you, then ? Here, sit down, sit down 
by me—now; he came up, you say ? ” 

“ Yes, but he did’nt say much, he was so shy,” 

“ Tell me every word he said, anyhow; every word.” 

“ * Are you afraid of me ? ’ said he, * Why should I be 
afraid of you ? ’ said I. ‘ You know what it is I want of 
you,’ said he, and seated himself on the chest beside me.” 

“ Beside vou! ” 

“ And then he put his arm round my waist-” 

“ Round your waist! are you mad ? ” 

“ I tried to get away again, but he wouldn’t let me go. 
‘Bear Eli,* said he ”—and she laughed, and the other girl 
laughed too. 

“ Well ? weU ?—what then ? 
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Will you be my wife ? ” said be. 

“ Ha, ba, ba I ** laughed ber bearer. 

“ Ha, ba, ba! ” laugbed Eli. 

“ Ha, ba, ba! ” laugbed they botb. 

At last, however, even the girls’ laughter could not but 
<50me to an end, and then for a while there was perfect 
silence, after which came a question in a low voice. 

“ But Eli, tell me—wasn’t it—^wasn’t it horrid, when be 
put his arm round you ? ” 

The other either made no answer to this, or else it was 
in so low a tone that it could not be overheard ; perhaps it 
was only a smile. Presently the first speaker began again. 

“ Didn’t your father or your mother say anything to you 
about it afterwards ? ” 

“ Father came up and looked at me, but I bid myself 
directly, for he laugbed as soon as be saw me.” 

“ And your mother ? ” 

“ She said nothing, but she’s not been so severe as 
usual.” 

“ You refused him, I suppose ? ” i 

“ Of course.” 

Then there was silence again for a time. 

“ I say ? ” 

“Well?” 

“ Do you think anyone will ever come to me like that ? ” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

“ Are you really in earnest ? 0—0—Eli—suppose be 
were to take me by the waist! ” And she hid her face. 

Presently they were laughing, chattering, and whisper¬ 
ing together, and before long they departed; they had 
^neither of them seen Arne, or bis axe or jacket, of which 
be was very glad. • 

Some days after, be took Upland Knut to work and 
live at Hampen. 

** You shall no longer be alone,” said Ame. 
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Ame himself was now at work with a purpose. He had 
early learnt how to handle a saw, for he had done much to 
the house at Kampen. Now he wanted to practise car¬ 
pentry as a trade, knowing it was best to have a regular 
handicraft, and he knew, too, that it was good for him to 
mix with other people; and such was the alteration that 
had gradually taken place in him, that he now felt himself 
longing for companionship whenever he had been for a 
while all alone. It happened that that winter he was at 
the parsonage, with his axe and saw, and both the girls 
were often together there too. Arne wondered, when he 
saw them, who on earth it was that was wooing Eli Boen. 

It happened one day that he was to take the pastor’s 
daughter and Eli for a drive; he had sharp ears, but for 
all that, he could not hear what they were talking of. Now 
and again Mathilde spoke a word to him, and then Eli 
would laugh, and turn away her face. Once Mathilde 
asked him if it was true that he wrote verses. “ No,” said 
he, shortly ; and then both girls began to laugh, chatter, 
^nd giggle. After this, Arne did not seem best pleased 
with them, and behaved as if he did not see them. 

Once he was sitting in the servants’ room, when there 
was dancing going on, and Mathilde and Eli had both 
come down to look on. They were evidently discussing 
something in the corner, something which Eli did not want, 
it seemed, but Mathilde did; and the latter had her way. 
So up they both came to where he sat, bowed, and asked if 
he could dance. He said he could not, and at this both 
turned, laughed, and fled. “ That’s a nice way to laugh,” 
thought Ame, and he grew grave. But the pastor had a 
little foster-son, ten or twelve years old, whom Ame was 
very fond of; now from,this boy Ame learned to dance, 
when no one else was by to see. 

Eli had a little brother, the same age as the pastor’s 
foster-son. These two were playmates, and Ame made 
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sledges, snow-shoes, and bird-snares for them, while 
talked with them much of their sister^ especially of Eli. 
One day, Eli’s brother brought him word that he was not 
to be so untidy and careless about his hair. 

Who said that ? ” he asked. 

Eli did; but I was not to tell that she said it.” 

Some days after, he sent word that Eli was to laugh a 
- little less. The boy came back again, with the message 
that Arne was to laugh a little more. 

One day, the boy wanted to have something he had 
, written. Arne let him do so, and thought no more about 
it, A little while later, the boy tried to gladden Ame with 
the tidings that both the girls liked his writing very much. 

“ Have they seen it then ? ” 

“ Yes; it was for them that I wanted it.” 

Arne told the boys to bring him something that their 
sisters had written, and they did so. Arne corrected their 
writing with a carpenter’s pencil, and bade the boys put it 
where it would be easy for them to find it. Later on, he 
found the paper in his jacket pocket again, and, written 
at the foot of it, the words “Corrected by a conceited 
goose.” 

Next day, Ame finished his work at the parsonage and 
went home. His mother had never found him so gentle as 
he was this winter, since that sorrowful time that followed 
his father’s death. He read the sermon to her, he went to 
church with her, and was kind to her in every way. But 
she knew right well all the while that this was only to gain 
her consent to his leaving her, to travel, when spring 
came. Meanww^ We day, a messenger came from Boen, 
to ask him if ^ l^uld go over there for some carpentry- 
work. • 

Ame was tltrown into confusion, and answered “ Yes,” 
Upparently without thinking the matter over. As soon as 
' \ the man had gO||^ however, the mother said: 
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“ You may well be dumbfoundered. From Boen! ” 

“ Is that so woi^derful, then ? ” asked Arne, without look¬ 
ing at her, 

“ From Boen! ” cried Margit again. 

“ Well, why not, as well as from any other fann ? ” said 
he, looking up a bit. 

“ From Boen and Birgit Boen! from Baard, who maimed 
your father, and all for Birgit’s sake! ” 

“ What’s that you say ? ” cried the boy. “ Was it 
Baard Boen who did that ? ” 

Son and mother stood up facing one another. A whole 
lifetime swept before their eyes, and for an instant they 
saw the black thread that was woven through it from 
beginning to end. ^ Presently they began to talk of the 
days of Nils’ glory, when old Eli Boen herself sought him 
for her daughter Birgit, and got a refusal. They went on 
talking till they got to where Nils was struck down, and 
both found out that Baard’s guilt in the matter had been 
very little; but nevertheless it was he and none other that 
had made Arne’s father a cripple. 

* “Am I never to be finished with father?” thought 
Ame, and at once made up his mind to go. 

When Arne walked across to Boen, his saw over his 
shoulder, what seemed to him a fine homestead. The house 
looked as if it had been new-painted all over: he was feel¬ 
ing cold, and perhaps that was why it looked so cosy and 
pleasant to him. Instead of going straight in, he went 
round by the farm-yard. There was a herd of shaggy- 
haired goats nibbling about in the supy? at some birch 
boughs; a sheep-dog was running bac^^^aj^s and forwards 
in front of the barn, barking as if the fii^jd^had come into 
the yard, but as soon as Ame halted he began to wag his 
tail, and let himself be stroked, fhe kitchen door on the 
other side of the house opened every now and again, and|, 
each time Ame looked in, but saw only the milk-maid 
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with hor pails, or the cook throwing out something to the 
goats. From the barn came the sound of lusty threshing. 
On the left of him, by a pile of logs, stood a lad chopping 
up wood, and behind him were sundry wood-heaps. 

Arne put down his saw, and went into the kitchen. The 
floor was all covered with white sand, and tiny shavings of 
juniper; along the walls shone brightly-polished copper 
cooking utensils, and in the racks were rows of china. 
Dinner was being cooked. Arne asked if he could speak to 
Baard. “ Do into the parlour,” answered a maid, pointing. 
He went. He noticed that tliere was no latch to the door, 
but a handle of brass instead. The room was clean and 
well-painted, the ceiling ornamented with roses; the presses 
coloured red, with their owner’s name in black letters, and 
the bedstead to match, but with the addition of blue stripes 
round the edges. By the fireplace sat a broad-shouldered 
man, with a kind face and long yellow hair; he was fitting 
hoops on some tubs. At the end of the long table sat a 
woman with a linen hood on her head; she wore closely- 
fitting clothes, and was tall and slender; she was busy 
dividing a heap of grain into two portions. These were the 
only people in the room. 

“ Good day, and God speed your work I ” said Arne, 
taking off his cap. 

Both looked up. The man smiled, and asked who he 
was. 

The man about the carpentry.” 

The man smiled still more, nodding his head, and 
beginning his work again. “ Ah ! Ame Kampen.” 

“ Ame Kampen ? ” cried the woman, her eyes fixed on 
him. The man looked up quickly, with another smile. 
“ Son of Nils Skrsedder,” he said, and settled down to his 
work again. 

Next minute the woman had risen, gone to a shelf, 
turned round, moved back to a cupboard, turned back 
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again, bending down as if groping for something in a 
drawer, and asked, without looking up: 

“ Is he to work here ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the man, without looking up either. “ You 
haven’t been asked to take a seat, I’m afraid,” he went on, 
turning to Arne. 

Arne sat down on a bench. The woman left the room, 
the man went on with his work. Ame asked if he might 
begin work too. We’ll have dinner first,” was the 
answer. 

The woman did not return, but next time the kitchen 
door opened it was Eli who came in. At first she made as 
if she did not see him. He got up to meet her, and she 
turned half round as she gave him her hand, without 
letting her eyes meet his. They exchanged a few words, 
while the father went on working. Eli’s hair was in plaits 
now; she wore a bodice with tight-fitting sleeves, her 
figure was slender and graceful, her wrists prettily curved, 
and her hands small. 

^ She began to lay the table. The labourers took their 
dinner in the other room, but Arne and the household 
had theirs in the parlour. It happened that particular 
day that they dined alone, but generally, they all sat at the 
same table in the big light kitchen. 

“ Isn’t your mother coming ? ” asked the man. 

“ No ; she is in the garret, weighing out w'ool,” 

” Have you asked her ? ” 

“ Yes; but she says she doesn’t want anything to eat.” 

For a moment there was silence, and then the man said: 

“ It must be cold up in the garret.” 

” She wouldn’t let me light the fire,” answered Eli. 

After dinner Ame began his work; in the evening he 
sat with the others again. The woman was with them 
too; she and her daughter were sewing, the man was 
employed in mending various little things, and Arne 
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helped. For awhile there was perfect stillness, and Eli, 
whose wont it seemed to be to lead the talk, was now quite 
silent. It struck Arne, with a sort of dread, that it was 
often so in his own home; but now, for the first time, it 
seemed to him oppressive. At last Eli drew a deep breath, 
as if she had held in long enough, and began to laugh. 
Then the father began to laugh too, and Arne, somehow, 
felt in a laughing mood, and joined in as well. Then they 
began to talk of all sorts of things. By degrees he and Eli 
had most of the conversation to themselves, the father 
putting in a word here and there. But once, after Arne 
had been speaking at some length, he chanced to look up; 
his eye met Birgit the mother’s eyes; she had let fall her 
work, and sat gazmg fixedly at him. She plied her needle 
again at once, but as soon as he began to speak again she 
^ looked up. 

Bed-time drew near, and they all went to their rooms. 
Ame particularly wanted to note what dream he would 
have the first night in a new place; but there was no sense 
in it at all. The whole day he had talked very little, oi? 
not at aU, with the master of the house; yet all night it 
was only of him that he dreamt. Just before waking, it 
seemed to him that Baard was sitting at cards with Nils 
Skreedder, who was very angry and pale ; but Baard was 
smiling, and drawing all the cards over to his side. 

Ame was there for several days, during which there was 
almost nothing said, but a great deal done. Not only the 
family in the parlour, but the servants, the labourers, and 
even the maids scarcely spoke. There was an old dog in 
the yard, who barked whenever a stranger approached; but 
no one in the place ever heard the dog baying without a 
prompt “ lie down, sir! ” at whish the old hound returned, 
grumbling, to his kennel. At Kampen there was a great 
weathercock on the roof, that turned with every breath of 
wind; here at B6en was a still larger one, which attracted 
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Ariie’s attention at once, because it never moved. Wben 
the wind drove against it, it tried with all its might to get 
free, and Arne watched it so long that at last he could not 
keep himself from getting up on the roof and loosening it. 

. It was not frozen tight, as he had thought, but a peg 
was run through it to keep it from turning. Ame drew it 
out and threw it down ; it struck Baard, who happened to 
be passing. He looked up, with a “ What are you doing 
there ? ” 

** Loosening the weathercock.’* 

“ Don’t do that; it squeaks when it turns.” 

“ That’s better,” said Arne, as he sat astride the ridge of 
the roof—“ that’s better than making no sound at all.” 

Baard looked up at Ame, and Arne looked down at 
Baard; then Baard smiled. ' 

“ He that can’t help squeaking when he speaks,” he 
said, “ had best hold his tongue altogether, I should think.”' 

Now it may happen that a remark haunts you long after 
it has been made, and especially when it is the last you 
Jiave heard. These words repeated themselves to Ame as 
jhe climbed down in the cold from the roof, and they were 
with him still when he came into the parlour that evening. 
Eli was standing by the window in the evening twilight, 
looking out over the ice that lay shining in the rays of the 
moon. He went to the other window, and looked out too. 
Inside, all was comfortable warmth and stillness; outside, 
all was cold. The keen night wind, sweeping through the 
valley, was shaking the trees, so that the shadows they 
cast in the moonshine crept hither and thither across the 
snow. From the parsonage on the other side shone out a 
bright light, that seemed to keep dilating and contracting, 
and to take all sorts o:i^ shapes and tints, as is ever the 
case when one looks over-long at a bright thing. The 
mountain towered aloft, black and filled with strange 
shapes within, but white with the moonlight falUng on its 
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snows without. The heayens were thick-sown with stars, 
a northern light at the far-off boundary'just glimmering 
into view. A few paces from the window, by the water’s 
edge, stood the trees, their shadows melting into one 
another; but the great ash stood alone and apart, drawing 
figures on the snow. 

All was still, save that every now and then came the 
sound of a strident, wailing noise. “What is that?** 
asked Arne. 

“The weathercock,” answered Eli, adding, in a lower 
tone, as if to herself, “ it must have broken loose.” 

Till then, Ame had been, as one who would have talked, 
but could not. Now he spoke. 

“ Do you remember the tale of the thrushes and th^r 
singing ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“Of course; why, it was you who told it us. It was a 
beautiful story.” 

“ I often think,” she said, in so soft a voice as he had 
never yet heard, he thought—“ I often think there is somei 
thing singing when one is quite still.” 

“ That is the good in one’s heart,” said he. 

She looked at him as if there was too much in that 
answer, and both were silent for awhile. 

When next she spoke she was drawing on the pane 
with her finger. She asked him: 

“Have you been making any new songs lately? ” 

He coloured up, but she could not see that, so she went 
on questioning. 

“ How do you set about making a song ? ** 

“ Do you really care to know ? ” 

“ Yes—yes.** ^ 

“ I keep hold and take care of thoughts, that other people 
are glad to let go,” he answered evasively, and she was 
silent again for awhile; for she was trying with one and 
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another of his songs, if she, too, had had the thoughts, but 
let them go. 

“ It is very wonderful,” she said, as if to herself, and 
began to draw on the window-pane anew. 

“ I made a song the first time I saw you,” said Arne. 

Where was that ? ” . 

“ Down by the parsonage over there, that night you left 
them. I saw you in the water.” 

She laughed, stopped, and said; 

“ Let me hear the song.” 

Ame had never before done such a thing, yet now he 
trusted himself to sing the song to her. 

• Fair Venevil hastened, with light-tripping feet, 

Her lover to greet,’’ etc. 

Eli listened with grtat attention, and stood still for 
some minutes after the song was ended. Then at last she 
cried: 

“ Oh, how I pity poor Venevil! ” 

• “ It always seems to me as if I hadn’t written it myself,” 
said Ame. He was feeling ashamed now of having sung 
his own verses to her; he could not make out how it 
was he had come to do it, but he stood there now, thinking 
of the words. Then said Eli: 

“ But is that what’s to happen to me, then ? ” 

“No, no, no; I was thinking of myself when I made it.” 

“ Is it to happen to you, then ? ” 

“ I don’t know; but I felt so at that time. I feel so no 
longer ; I used to be so melancholy at that time.” 

“ That is strange,” said she; and her fingers were busy 
on the window again. 

Next morning, when A*me came in to dinner, he went 
straight to the window. Out of doors, the world was grey 
and heavy; within, warmth and comfort. On the window 
was written by a finger “ Arne,” “ Arne,” “ Arne ”—always 
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“ Arne.” It was the window by which Eli had been stand¬ 
ing the night before. 

But next day Eli did not come downstairs; she was 
poorly. Indeed, she had been by no means well of late; 
she said so herself, and besides, it was plain to see. 



CIIAPTEE XI. 

BETWEEN LIFE AND DEATH. 

N ext day Arne came in and told them he had heard 
on the farm that Mathilde, the pastor’s daughter, 
was just setting out on a visit to town; for some days, 
she herself thought, but, in reality, for a year or two. 
Eli, who had heard nothing of it till that moment, fainted 
away. 

^ Arne had never seen such a thing before, and was very 
frightened. He ran for the servants, and they for her 
parents, who came breathless to the room. There was a 
confusion of noises all over the farm, the watch-dog by 
the barn door coming in with his deep bark. When Arne 
came in again somewhat later, he found the mother was 
on her knees by the bed, and the father was supporting 
his sick daughter’s head. The maids were scurrying to 
and fro: one was running for water, another for the cordial 
drops that were in one of the cupboards, and a third was 
loosening the girl’s bodice round her neck. 

“Ah! G-od save and help us!” said the mother; “it 
was too idiotic of us to l^ave told her nothing about it. It 
was all your doing, Baard. God save and help youj ” 
Baard made no reply. 

“ I told you so before,” she went on; “ but nothing’s 
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ever done as I want it here. Ah ! G-od help you! you’re 
always so hard about her, Baard. You don’t understand 
her at all. You don’t know what it means to love anyone, 
you don’t.” 

Still Baard was silent. 

** She’s not like others, that can bear sorrow, isn’t Eli; it 
knocks her over completely, poor weak little thing! espe¬ 
cially now, too, when she’s so out of sorts. Wake up 
again, my dear little one, and we’ll always be kind to you! 
Wake up again, my own Eli, and don’t grieve us so ! ” 

Then said Baard : 

You either keep silence too much, or else you talk too 
much and he looked at Arne, as if he wished him not to 
listen, but to go^ about his work. But as the maids just 
then came back, Arne thought he too might stay, so he 
only walked across to the window. The sick girl now 
so far recovered as to be able to open her eyes and see 
those about her; but at the same instant recollection 
returned, and with a cry of “Mathilde! Mathildel” she 
fell into a fit of weeping, and sobbed so that it was pai». 
for one to be in the ro'om. Her mother sought to comfort 
her, while her father stood just so as to be seen by her; 
but the poor girl pushed them both away. 

“ Go, go ! ” she cried. “ Go! I don’t love you, either 
of you! ” 

“ Christ Jesus! said the mother, “ don’t you love 
your own parents ? ” 

“ No ! you’re cruel to mo; and you take from me the 
only joy I have! ” 

“ Eli, Eli! don’t say such awful things,” said her 
mother, sternly. 

Yes, mother, yes! ” scream^jd the girl, hysterically; 
“ npw I must speak. Yes, mother! you want to marry 
me to that horrid man; and I won’t have him. You shut 
me up here, where I’m never happy unless I can get out. 
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And youVe taken Mathilde from me—the only person I 
love and care for in the world. Oh, Ood! what will 
become of me when Mathilde’s no longer here! and now,, 
now too, when there’s so much I can’t bear any longer, if 
I don’t have some one to talk with!” 

“ But you haven’t been there often with her lately, you 
know,” said !]^ard. 

“ What did that matter, when I had her across there in 
the window ? ” answered the poor girl, sobbing like a little- 
child, so that to Arne it seemed as if he never had heard 
the sound of weeping before. 

“But you couldn’t see her,” said Baard. 

“ I could see the house,” she retorted. And her mother 
interrupted vehemently, looking at him, “You can’t under¬ 
stand anything of that, you! ” So Baard said no more. 

“ Now I can never go to the window ! ” said Eli. “ I 
used to go to it every morning when I got up; in the 
evening I sat there in the moonlight; and I went there 
always when I hadn’t got to go anywhere else. Oh 
Jdathilde ! Mathilde! ” 

She writhed on the bed, and began to sob convulsively 
again, ^aard sat down on a stool and gazed steadfastly 
at her. 

Eli was not herself again so soon as they had perhaps 
expected. Towards evening they began to suspect that 
some illness was upon her that had probably been coining 
on for some time past; and Arne was called in to help to 
take her up to her own room. She was quite unconscious, 
pallid, and motionless. Her mother sat down beside her; 
her father stood by the bed, looking at her ; presently he 
rose and went down to his work. Ame did the same; but 
that evening he prayed fgr her—prayed that one so young 
and pretty as she might live happy in this world, with no 
one to take her happiness from her. 

Next day, when Ame came in, the father and mother 
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were sitting together, talking: the mother had plainly 
been weeping. Arne asked how Eli was going on; each 
expected the other to speak, so that it was a moment or 
two before he was answered. “ Very sadly indeed,*’ said 
the father, at last; and later on Ame heard that Eli had 
been wandering in her mind all night, or, as the father put 
it, “ saying all sorts of queer things.” Now she lay in a 
torpid state, recognising no one, and refusing to touch food. 
They had just been debating whether to call a doctor or 
not. When they rose to go to the patient’s room, and 
. Arne was left sitting by himself, it seemed to him as if 
life and death were struggling in the room above; but he 
must sit alone, apart from them. 

In a few days, however, she was better. Onc>e, as the 
father sat by her, a fancy took her to have Narrifas—the 
bird Mathilde had given her—by the bed. Then Baard 
told her what was too true—that, in all the confusion and 
worry of her illness, the bird had been forgotten, and was 
dead. The mother happened to come in just as he was 
speaking. , 

“ Oh, G-od help me, Baard! ” she cried. “ You cruel 
creature, to tell your sick girl such a thing as that. Look, 
she’s fainting away again! Look! God forgive you your 
heartlessness! ” 

Each time Eli came to at all she cried for her bird; 
declared passionately she could never be happy with 
Mathilde again, now that Narrifas was dead; begged to be 
allowed to go to her, and fell into a swoon again. Baard 
stood by looking at her till it was too hard to bear; 
then he tried to help soothe her, but Birgit pushed him 
aside, telling him to let the poor child alone. So Baard 
stood and looked at both for a long while, then he straight¬ 
ened his hat on his head with both hands, turned, and 
left the room. 

The pastor and his wife came over later on, for her 
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illness gained fresh hold upon her now, and they knew not 
whether the end of it would he life or death. 

Both the pastor and his wife gave Baard a hit of their 
minds, telling him he was too hard in his treatment of his 
child. They got to hear about the bird, and the pastor 
told him plainly that his conduct had been horribly un¬ 
feeling. He would like, he said, to take the girl back to 
their house as soon as she was better and able to be moved. 
The pastor’s wife, indeed, refused to see him any longer; 
but she wept, and sat by Eli’s bedside, fetched the doctor, 
received his directions, and came over to Boen several 
times a day to see that they were carried out. Baard 
wandered about the farm from one place to another, 
nearly always quite alone; often standing still for a long 
while, and then, straightening his hat on his head with 
both hands, falling to some v/ork or other. The mother 
no longer spoke with him; they merely looked at ono 
another. He went up to the sick girl several times a day, 
taking off his shoes at the foot of the stairs and laying 
jlown his hat outside the door before warily opening it. 
As soon as he came in, Birgit turned as if she had not 
seen him, then leant her head on her hand again, and 
looked straight before her at the patient, who lay there 
motionless, unaware of anything that was going on around 
her. Baard generally stood for a moment or two at the 
foot of the bed, looked at both of them, and saying nothing. 
Whenever Eli moved, as if about to awake, he glided away 
on the spot as silently as he had entered. 

Often Arne thought that now had been said certain 
things between man and wife, as also between parents and 
child, which long had been stored up in secret among 
them, and would not now,be soon put out of mind again. 
He longed to be gone, though he was all eagerness to know 
first how it was to turn out with Eli. But that he could 
always keep himself informed of, after all, thought he; so 
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lie went to Board and said that it was time for him to go 
home again: the work he had come for was done. Board 
was sitting on the timber-chopping block in the yard when 
Arne came to him and told him; he was bending forward, 
digging in the snow with a wooden peg. Ame recognised 
the peg: it was the same that had held tight the weather- 
eock. Board did not look up as he answered, “It’s not 
pleasant, I know, to be here now; but still, I shouldn’t 
like you to go.” And he said no more, and neither did 
Arne. He waited a moment, then went and got something 
to do, as if it was settled that he was to remain. 

Later in the day, when Ame was called in to dinner, he 
found Board still sitting on the wood-block. Then Arne 
went up to him, and asked how Eli was that day. 

“ Bad, bad, I’m sttre, to-day,” answered Board. “ I see 
her mother’s been weeping.” 

It seemed to Arne as if someone had invited him to sit 
down, so he placed himself on a bit of a felled tree, 
exactly opposite Board. 

“ I’ve been thinking a good deal about your father thj* 
last few days,” said Board, so unexpectedly that Ame 
•could make no rejdy. 

“ You know, of course,” he went on, “ what there was 
between us V ” 

“ I know.” 

“Ah, but you only know one side of the matter, of 
course, and so you lay all the blame on me.” 

“ You have surely,” said Ame, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“ to answer for it to your God, as my father has already 
■done.” 

“Ah, well! that must be as it may,” answered Baard. 
,“ When I found this peg, though, it seemed so strange 
tliat you, of all nien, should have come here and loosed the 
weathercock. But it’s just as well, first as last, thought I.” 
He had taken off his hat, and now he sat there looking at it. 
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Arne did not yet perceive tliat Baard was now wanting 
. to talk to him of his father; nay, he did not even realize it 
when he began on the subject, for it seemed so unlike 
Baard. But now he gradually remarked, during the pro¬ 
gress of Baard’s talk, what had been going on in his 
heart; and if he had felt any respect before for this 
jK)nderous but thoroughly worthy man, be sure it was 
none the less after that. 

“ I was about fourteen,” said Baard; and he paused 
here, as he did every now and then througliout his whole 
narrative. Then he said a few more words and paused 
again, so that every word of his story gave one the impres¬ 
sion of being well weighed: “ I was about fourteen when I 
first got to know your father, who was about the same age. 
. . . He was very spirited, and would own no one over 
im, and that was why he never could forget that I was 

number one at confirmation, and ho was number two. 

He often challenged me to settle which was best man, but 
somehow it never came to anything; most likely because 

neither of us was quite confident of winning. But 

it’s a funny thing, that he had quarrels and fights every day, 
and nothing came of it, while the one time I was drawn in 
it turned out as badly as it could; but, it’s true, I had 

waited a long time. Nils ran after all the girls, 

and they after him. There was only one I cared about, 
but her he took from me at every dance, every wedding, 

every party: it was she to whom now I am married. 

Often, as I sat by, I longed to try my strength with him, 
just for that; but I was afraid that I might lose, and I 
knew that then I should lose her too. When all the people 
had gone away, I used to lift the weights he had lifted, and 
take the leaps he had leapt; but all the same, next time he 
danced off with the girl before my eyes. I could not bring 
myself to set everything on a throw with him, though once, 
as he stood fooling with her before my face, I took a full- 
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grown num and laid him across the beam above, as if just 
for fun. That made Nils turn a bit pale. .... 

“ But if he had only behaved well to her! but ho was 
deceiving her, and that night after night. I really believe 

she liked him the better for it each time. So it 

came about that the end drew near. I would not have 
him going on like that any longer, and it was thus that he 

fell a bit heavier than I meant him to. I never saw 

him again." 

They sat a long while silent. At length Baard went on: 

“ I began to court her again. She gave me neither yea 
nor nay, but I thought we should get on better together by- 
and-bye. We got married ; our wedding took place down in 
the valley there, at her aunt’s, who made her her heiress. 
We began with much, and that’s since grown to more. Our 
farms had lain side by side, and now they were thrown into 
one—a thing I had longed to have done ever since my 

boyhood. But many other things were not as I had 

longed to have them." He broke off, and sat silent awhile. 
Ame thought he was weeping, but that was not so ; yet hi s 
voice was gentler than usual when he went on : “At first 
she was very quiet and melancholy. I had nothing to say 
to console her, so I was silent too, A bit later on she 
began gradually to take up with those bustling, domineer¬ 
ing ways you’ve no doubt noticed. At any rate, that’s 
some alteration, thought I; so I said nothing now either. 
.... But one day of real happiness I’ve not had since I 
was married, and that I’ve been twenty years now." . . . . 

At this, he broke the wooden peg in two, and sat looking 
at the pieces awhile. 

“ When Eli began to grow up, I thought it would be 
happier for her to be with strangers than with us. It’s not 
often I’ve wanted my way in anything, but when I have it’s 
mostly turned out all wrong—as it did in this instance. 
The mother sat longing for her child, though there was 
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only that bit of water between them; and at last, too, I 
began to suspect that it wasn^t the best place in the world 
for her to be, for the parsonage people are a set of most 
kind-hearted noodles ; but I was too late with my wisdom. 
She cares now for neither father nor mother.” 

He had taken off his hat again, and his long hair was 
hanging down over his eyes. He pushed it aside, and set 
on his hat with both hands, as if to go; but turning 
|towards the house to rise, he paused again, and added, 
looking up at the attic window; 

“ I thought it would be better for Mathilde and her not 
to say farewell to one another; but that was foolish too. I 
told her the poor little bird was dead, because that was my 
fault, so it seemed to me I ought to tell her; but I was 
wrong there too. All I have done was always meant for 
the best, but it’s always turned out for the worst, and now 
it’s come so far that they’re both speaking ill of me— 
wife and daughter; and here I am, wandering about 
alone.” 

maid called to them that the meat was getting cold. 
Baard got up. I hear the horses whinnying,” said he; 
“ they have been forgotten, I expect j ” and he went off to 
the stables to give them some hay. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 
abne’s bong. 

E li was very weak after her relapse. Her mother sat 
over her day and night, and was never to be seen 
downstairs ; her father went up to pay his accustomed 
visits in his stocking-feet, always leaving his hat outside 
the door. Ame was still at the farm; he and Baard sat 
together in the evenings, and he had grown very fond of 
him. Baard was a well-informed and very thoughtfijJ 
man, but inclined to be somewhat afraid of what he 
knew; but now, when Ame lent his aid, and told him of 
things that he did not know before, Baard was very 
grateful. 

Eli was soon able to sit up at times; and after each 
attempt, as she got on better, she grew more and more full 
of whims. Thus it happened that one evening, as Arne sat 
in the room below hers, singing aloud, the mother came 
down and asked him, in Eli’s name, to go up to her and 
sing, so that she could hear the words. Arne must surely 
bRve been sitting there singing for Eli as it was, for when 
Birgit spoke he turned red, and got up as if to deny that 
he had done so, though no one had said he had. However, 
he pulled himself up and said—trying to refuse—t hat he 
was scarcely able to sing at all. But he was answered by 
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the mother that that did not seem to be so when he sat 
alone. 

Ame gave in and went. He had not seen Eli since the 
day he helped to carry her up; he felt that she must now 
be much changed, and that gave him a feeling of dread. 
But when he softly opened the door, and entered, there 
was such deep darkness that he saw no one. He paused 
, bv the door. 

V 

, “ Who is that ? asked Eli, in a clear, low tone. 

“ Arne Kampen,” answered he, gently, trying to keep his 
voice from jarring on her nerves. 

“ It was good of you to come." 

“ How are you now, Eli ? " 

“ Thanks; now I am getting better." 

“You must sit down, Ame," she said, after a pause; 
and Ame felt his way to a chair that stood by the foot of 
the bed. “ It was so nice to hear you singing, that you 
must sing a little to me up here." 

“ If I only knew what to sing!" 

^ There was silence for a moment, and then, “ Sing a 
hymn," said the gfrl. And he did so, singing a bit of a 
Confirmation hymn. As he finished, he heard her weeping, 
iind did not dare to sing any more; but presently she said, 
“ Sing another," and he sang one that is often heard in 
church. 

“ How many things I have thought of while I’ve been 
lying here ! " said Eli, when he had finished. 

He knew not what to answer, and he heard her weeping 
again to herself in the darkness. A clock, which was 
ticking away on the wall, gathered itself up for a blow, 
and struck out the hour. 

Eli slowly drew breathy once or twice, as if trying to 
lighten a load on her breast, and said : 

“ One knows so little; one can’t even get to know one’s 
own father or mother. I have not been good to them, 
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and that*s why it mates me feel so strange now to hear 
the Confirmation hymn.” 

When people talk in the dark, they are likely to be more 
truthful than when they see one another’s faces, and to 
Speak more freely too. 

It makes me haj/py to hear you say that,” answered 
Arne. He was thinking of what she had said when she 
fell ill. 

She understood what was in his heart, and added: 

“ Had not that happened to me, God knows how long I 
might have been without having found mother.” 

“ Has she spoken freely with you, then ? ” 

“ Every day; she has done nothing else.” 

“ Then you must have heard much from her ? " 

** You may welTsay so.” 

♦*. . . She talked to you about my father, I suppose ? ” 
Yes.” 

“ Does she still think of him ? ” 

“ She still thinks of him.” 

“ He did not treat her well.” 

“ Poor mother! ” 

“ He treated himself far worse, though.” 

But there was something in the heart of each, that 
neither would tell the other. It was Eli who first spoke 
again: 

“ You are said to be like your father.” 

“ They say so,” he answered, uneasily. 

She did not notice his tone, so she returned to the sub¬ 
ject again. 

“ Could he, too, make songs ? ” 

‘‘ Ho.” 

“ Sing me a song—one that ^u have made yourself.” 

But it was not Arne’s habit to admit that any song he 
sang was his own. 

“ I have non^ ” he said. 
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But you will have one, and you’ll sing it to me, too, 
won’t you ? ” 

And he did for her now what he never had done for 
anyone else. This was the song he sang : 

“ Green stood the Tree, with its leaves tender-bright. 

‘ Shall 1 take them ? ’ said Frost, as he breathed thro’ the night. 

* Oh ! pray let them be, 

Till my blossoms you see! ’ 

Begged the Tree, as she shivered and shook in afiFright. 

Sweet sang the birds the fair blossoms among. 

* Shall 1 take them? ’ said Wind, as he swayed them and swung. 

‘ Oh 1 pray let them be, 

Till my berries you see! * 

Begged the Tree, as its branches all quivering hung. 

“ Bright grew the berries beneath the sun’s heat. 

‘ Shall I lake them ? ’ said Lassie, so young and so sweet. 

* Ah! take them, I crave, 

Take all that 1 have! * 

Begged the Tree, as it bent its full boughs to her feet.” 

* The song seemed well nigh to take her breath away. He, 
too, sat there when it was ended, as if he had said more in 
his song than he had wanted. 

Darkness lies heavy upon those who sit’together in it, 
but do not talk; they are never nearer together than then. 
He heard it if she but turned, or merely drew her hand 
across the coverlet; he heard her, if she so much as 
breathed a little deeper than usual. 

“ Arne, couldn’t you teach me to make songs ? ” 

Have you never tried ? ” 

“ Yes, lately; but I can’t get on.” 

“ What have you tried to make your sougs about ? ” 

“ About mother, and all her love for your father.” 

That’s a difficult subject.” 

I’ve cried over it so, too.” 
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** You must not seek for subjects: they come.” 

” How do they come ? ” 

‘♦Like other things one longs for—when one least 
expects them.” 

Both were silent awhile. 

“ 1 wonder, Arne,” she said, at length, “ that you, who 
have so much that is beautiful within yourself, should 
want to go away.” 

“ How do you know I want to ? ” 

She did not answer, but lay silent, as if in thought. 

“ Arne, you must not go away ! ” she said; and it set his 
blood aflame. 

“ There are times when I seem not to want to so much,” 
he said. 

“ Your mother must be very fond of you. I must get to 
know your mother.” 

“ Come over to Kampen, when you’re well again,” said 
he. And at the words he seemed to see her sitting in the 
bright room at Kampen, looking out at the mountains. 
His heart began to beat fast, and his blood to rush to hie 
head. “ It’s very warm in here,” said he; and he rose, as 
if to go. 

She heard his movement. 

“Are you going, Arne?” said she; and he sat down 
again. “You must come hero oftener now. Mother’s 
taken such a liking to you.” 

“ I like to come, too .... but I must have something 
to come for.” 

Eli was silent for a while, as if she were reflecting. 

“ I thmk,” she said, “ mother has something she will ask 
you about.” 

He heard her raising herself up in the bed. No sound 
was there in the room, or below, save the clock ticking on 
the wall. Suddenly she broke out : 

“ Would to God summer were here! ” 
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** Summer! ” and at the word rose up before him fragrant 
leaves, and the tinkle of cattle-bells, merry sounds from 
the hills, and songs from the valleys, the black water 
glittering in the sun, and the homesteads reflected in its 
ripples. Eli came out, and was sitting down just as she 
had done that evening long ago. 

“If summer were here,” said she, “if I could sit on the 
hill, I certainly believe I should be able to sing a song of 
^ my own.” 

He laughed, and asked, “ What would it be about ? ” 

“ About something that would be easy enough—about— 
about—I don’t know! ” 

“ Tell me, Eli! ” and he rose joyously; but a thought 
struck him, and he sat down again. 

“ Not you, for all the world! And she laughed. 

“ I sang to you when you asked me.” 

“ That’s true—but no, no, no! ” 

“ Eli, do you think I’d make fun of the little verses 
vou’ve made ? ” 

• “No, that I don’t, Arne; but it’s not anything I’ve 
made myself.” 

“ Is it anybody else’s, then ? ” 

“ Yes ; it came of itself to me, so to speak.’* 

“ Well, then, surely you can tell it me.” 

“ No, no; it’s not anything of that sort either, Arne. 
Don’t ask me any more.” 

She was certainly hiding her head in the bed, he knew, 
for the last words were scarcely audible. 

“Well, Eli, you’re not as kind to me as I’ve been to 
you! ” and he rose. 

“ Ame, it’s different—you don’t understand me—but it 
was—I don’t know—somo other time—don’t be cross with 
me, Ame 1 Don’t go away! ” And she began to cry. 

“ Eli, what is the matter with you ? ” and he listened. 
“ Are you ill ? ” he asked, but he did not think she was. 
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Sbe was still weeping, and be felt tbat now be must 
move—either forward or back. 

-EU!” 

“ Yes! ”—both voices in a whisper. 

“ Give me your hand.” 

Sbe made no answer. He listened, quickly, closely— 
stfetcbed out his own hand, and grasped a warm little 
hand that lay bare. 

There was a step on the stairs, and they let go of one 
another. 

It was Birgit, coming in with a light. “ You’ve been 
sitting too long in the dark,” said she, and put the candle 
on the table. But neither Eli nor he could bear the 
light; she turned to the pillow, and he held his hand 
before his eyes. '** Ah, yes; it’s a bit dazzling at first,” 
said the mother; ** but the feeling soon passes away.” 

Arne groped about on the floor for his hat—which he had 
never brought in with him—and so left the room. 

Next day, he heard that Eli was going to come down 
for awhile after dinner. He put his tools together, and 
bade farewell to the farm. When she came down he was 
gone. 



CHAPTER XIII, 

margit’s confession. 

S PRING comes late among the mountains. The post 
that speeds along the highway three times a week 
comes only once a week in "April, and the mountain- 
dwellers begin to feel that now the snow has begun to 
melt in the world without, the ice is breaking, the steamers 
are travelling to and fro again, and the harrow is break¬ 
ing the soil once more. With them, the snow still lies 
J^^hree ells high, the cattle are still lowing from their stalls, 
and the birds that come back hide themselves shivering. 
The chance traveller tells them that he has left his carriole 
down in the valley below, and shows them flowers that he 
has plucked by the roadside. Then the mountaineers 
begin to be filled with longings as they go about talking 
to one another, looking at the sun, and discussing how 
much higher in the sky it gets daily. They strew ashes 
on the slippery snow, and their thoughts wander to those 
who now are plucking flowers. 

At such a season was it that old Margit Kampen came 
up to the parsonage, and asked to be allowed to speak to 
the pastor. She was t|iken into his study, where the 
minister, a slimly-built, fair-haired, kind-looking man, 
with large eyes covered by spectacles, received her friendlily 
(for he knew her), and bade her sit down. 
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“Anything fresh about Arne?’* he asked, as if they 
had often spoken together on that subject. 

“Ah, God help me!” said Margit; “there’s never any¬ 
thing but good that I have to say of him; and yet it’s so 
hard.” And she looked very sad as she spoke. 

“ Has his old longing come back again ? ” asked the 
pastor. 

“ Worse than ever,” said the mother. “ I don’t believe 
that he’ll stay with me now even till spring’s here.” 

“ But he promised never to leave you.” 

“ That he did. But, good Lord! he must act for him¬ 
self now. If his mind’s set on it, he can’t well help himself. 
But what’s to become of me ? ” 

“ All the same, I don’t really believe he’ll ever forsake 
you,” said the pastor. 

“ No ; but suppose he’s not happy at home ? Dare I 
have it on my conscience that I’m in his way ? There are 
times when I think I ought to beg him to go.” 

“ How do you know that he wants to go now more than 
before ? ” • 

“ Ah! by many things. Since the middle of winter he 
hasn’t worked anywhere in the parish for a single day. On 
the other hand, he’s made three trips to the town, and each 
time been a long while there. He scarcely ever speaks 
now at his work, though that’s often been his habit. He 
sits for a long, Jong while by himself in the little garret 
window, looking out towards the niountains and the 
ravine. He sits there all Sunday afternoons; and often 
when there’s moonlight he’ll sit there till far past mid¬ 
night.” 

“ Does he never read aloud to you ? ” 

“ Every Sunday, as usual, of aourse, he reads and sings 
to me; but he seems to hurry over it, except now and again, 
when he makes almost too much of it.” 

“Does he ever talk to you? ” 
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** Often not for so long at a time that I can’t help crying 
to myself; then he notices that, and begins to talk ; but 
only of little things, never of serious ones.” 

ITie pastor paced up and down, paused, and asked; 

“ Why don’t you talk to him of them, then ? ” 

It was long before she answered. She gave two or three 
sighs, she looked at the ground and aside, she folded her 
kerchief and unfolded it. 

“ I’ve come here to-day,” she said, at last, “ to talk with 
you, sir, about something that’s heavy on my heart.” 

” Speak freely ; it will lighten it.” 

“ I trust it will; for I have now crept under the burden 
for many and many a year, and each year it grows heavier 
and heavier.” 

“ What is it, then, my poor woman ? ” 

There was a moment’s hesitation before she spoke. 

“ I have committed a great sin against my son,” and she 
began to weep. 

The pastor went close to her. “Confess it to me, then, 
find let us pray God together to forgive it you.” 

Margit sobbed, and dried her tears, and began to weep 
again as soon as she tried to speak, and thus she went on 
for some time. The pastor endeavoured to comfort her. 
“ It certainly couldn’t be such a dreadful thing that she 
had done,” he said ; “ she was too severe to herself,” and 
so forth. But Margit went on weeping, and could not 
make a beginning of her story till the pastor sat down by 
her side and began to question her kindly. Then it came 
out, bit by bit. “ He was unhappy,” she said, “when he 
was a boy, and that made him long to travel. Well, he 
met Kristen—that Kristen who’s now such a great man 
out there where they dig up gold; and Kristen gave Ame 
so many books that he was no longer the same as we 
peasant folks. The two sat together night after night, 
and when Kristen went off, Ame wanted to go too. But 
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at that time,” she went on, “his father died so terribly, 
and my boy promised never to leave me. But I was like a 
hen that’s had a duck’s egg put under her. When the 
little one grew up a bit, he wanted to go out on the great 
water, and I went about everywhere crying. If he didn’t 
actually go liimseK, his songs were always of travel, so that 
1 expected every morning to find his bed empty. 

“ Then it was that there came for him a letter from a 
long, long way off; and this must be (I knew) from 
Kristen. God forgive me ! I took and hid it. I thought 
that was the end of it; but presently came another, and, 
as I had hidden the first, I had to do the same with this 
one too. But it was as if they were burning a hole in the 
box where I put them, for I could think of nothing but 
that from the moment I opened my eyes to the time I 
went to bed. And, just imagine what was worst of all— 
there came a third letter! I stood with it in niy hand for a 
quarter of an hour; I carried it about with me in my 
dress for three days, weighing with myself whether to give 
it to him or put it away with the other two; but, perhapg, 
(thought I) it might have the power to entice away my boy 
from me, and so I could not help putting it with the rest. 
Now, I went in fear the whole day long; not only because 
of those in the box, but also of anything new coming. 1“ 
was afraid of every person who came near the farm ; and 
when we were both indoors and there came a rap, I 
trembled all over: it might be a letter, and then he would 
take it in himself. When he was away in the village, I 
kept pacing about the farm, thinking, *Now perhaps he’s 
been given a letter out there, and has found out from it 
about the others that have come! ’ When he came back, I 
looked at his face as he was still far off, and if he smiled— 
good God 1 how glad I was, for by that I knew he had heard 
nothing! He had grown so handsome now, too—^just 
like his father, but fairer and gentler. And then he had 
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8U<jli a beautiful voice for singing! When he sat on the 
threshold in the evening, singing up at the mountains above, 
and listening for the echo, then I knew that I could never 
bear to lose him! If I only saw him, if I only knew that 
he was anjrwhere near, if he merely seemed happy, and 
gave me a nod now and again, then I felt there was nothing 
more I wanted here on earth, and I would not have had 
any one of my tears unwept. 

“ But just as it seemed he was getting happier, and to like 
being among people more than he used to, there came a 
message one day from the j)ost office that now a fourth 
letter had come, and in it two hundred dollars! I thought 
I should have sunk to the ground as I stood there : what 
was I to do now ? This letter, of course, I could put out 
of the way as before—but the money ? I got no sleep for 
many a night for that money. I put it at one time in the 
garret, at one time in the cellar behind a cask, and once I 
was so desperate that I put it in the window, for him to 
find ; but when I heard him coming, I took it away again, 
^t last I hit on a plan: I gave him the money, and told 
him it was some that had been owing since my mother’s 
death. He buried it in the ground—a thing I had myself 
thought of; so that (I thought) was over. But as luck 
would have it, that very autumn, as he sat there one even¬ 
ing, he kept saying he wondered that Kristen should have 
forgotten him so completely. 

“ That made my wound break out again. It was sin that 
I had done, and sin to no purpose! 

‘‘ The mother who has sinned against her child is the un- 
happiest of all mothers ; and yet I had only done it from 
love of him. So it is that I am surely to be punished by 
losing my dearest. Ever, since midwinter now, he’s been 
singing the tune he always sings when the longing to go 
seizes upon him ; *tis the song he has sung from his boy¬ 
hood, and I never hear it without turning pale. It’s then 
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that I feel I could do anything. And here you shall see,” 
she said, drawing forth a paper from her bodice, unfolding 
it, and giring it to the pastor. “ Here is something he 
writes at, every now and then; they are certainly words to 
that tune. I brought it with me because I can’t read such 
fine writing. Will you please see if there’s anything in it 
about going away?” 

There was only one complete verse on the paper. Here 
cad there was a line, or half a line, of other stanzas, as if 
it were a song that he had forgotten, and was now tiying 
to recollect line by line. And this was how the first verse 
ran: 

“ Fain would I know what the world may be 
Over the mountains high. 

Mine eyes can nought but the white snow see, 

And up the steep sides the dark fir-tree, 

'^I'hat climbs as if yearning to know. 

Say, tree, wilt thou venture to go ? ” 

“ Is it about travelling?” ashed Margit, hungrily watch¬ 
ing the pastor’s face. 

“ Yes, it is about travelling,” said he; and let the paper 
fall. 

“ I knew it! Oh God! I knew it all the time, well 
enough! ” 

She looked at the pastor with clasped hands, her face 
haggard, her eyes wild with excitement, the tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

But here the pastor could no more help her than she 
eould herself. “ The lad must be left alone,” said he; 
“life can’t be made different for his sake; but maybe 
he’ll come to see something more in it of his own accord. 
Just now it looks as if he thought he might get that *• some¬ 
thing more ’ by wandering in search of it.” 

“ Why, that’s just like the old woman! ” stud Margit. 

“ The old woman ? ” 
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“ The old woman who wandered on and on to get sun* 
light, instead of making a window in the wall to let it 
come in! ** 

The pastor was struck by her acuteness; but, indeed, 
it was not the first time he had been astonished, when she 
got on the subject of Arne’s longings ; truth to tell, Margit 
had given her thoughts to nothing else these seven or eight 
years past. 

“ Do you think he’ll go ? what am I to do ? and the 
money and the letters ? ” ‘ she cried, her thoughts all 
crowding in upon her. 

“ As to the letters, your conduct has been wrong. You’ll 
find it diflacult to answer for having kept from him what 
■was his. Worse still, you have let a fellow creature—and 
one who by no means deserved -it—appear in a contemp¬ 
tible light to your son, and, what makes it worst of all, one 
of whom he was so fond, and who in turn was so much 
attached to him. But we will pray to God to forgive you: 
we will both pray to Him.” 

Margit bowed her head; she had been sitting all along 
with her hands folded. “ How gladly,” she said, “ would I 
pray for forgiveness, if only I knew he would stay!” 

She was evidently mixing up God and Arue in her 
mind. The pastor made as if he did not hear her. 

Do you mean now,” he asked, “ to tell him the truth 
straightaway ? ” » 

She fixed her eyes on the ground, and said, in a low 
tone: 

“ If only I might wait a little, I would gladly do it.” 

The pastor smiled, without letting her see it. 

“ Don’t you think,” he said, “ the longer you delay the 
greater is your sin ? ” 

She was twisting her kerchief in both her hands; she 
folded it up into a little square, and was now trying, but 
vainly, to make it into a still smaller one. 
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“ If I tell him about the letters/’ she murmu^, he’ll 
go off, I’m afraid.” 

“ You dare not trust to God, then ? ” 

** Ah yes, of course!—but still,” she added, " suppose he 
were to leave me now, all the same ? ” 

“ You are more afraid, then, of his going away than of 
your being left in sin ? ” 

Mar git had unrolled her kerchief again, and she raised 
it to her eyes now, for the tears were beginning to fall. 
The pastor sat looking at her for a moment, and then: 

“ Why have you been telling me all this,” he went on, 

if you didn’t mean it to lead to something ? ” And he 
paused for a reply, but none came. 

“Bid you think, perhaps,” he went on, “that your sin 
would be less when once you had confessed it to some¬ 
one? ” 

“ That is what I thought,” she said, softly, her head 
bowed still more deeply on her breast. The pastor smiled, 
and Tose^ 

“Yes, yes, my dear Margit,” he said, “you must 
now so act that in your old age you may have happi¬ 
ness.” 

“ If only I might keep what I have now! said she. 
And it seemed to the pastor as if she dared not hope for 
any greater happiness than always to live in her present 
constant anxiety. He smiled, and filled his pipe. 

“ If only,” he muttered, “ there were some little lassie, 
^j;iow, who could get hold of him, he’d stay here fast enough 
then, you’d soon see! ” 

She looked up quickly, and followed the pastor’s move¬ 
ments with her eyes, till he came and paused before her. 

“ Eli Boen— ? What— ? eh— ? ” he said. 

She blushed fiery red, and looked down again, but made 
no answer. The pastor, still halting before her, awaiting 
her reply, said (as if to himself): 
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“If onlf,we could manage so that they could oftener 
come together to the parsonage here! ” 

She peered up into his face to see if he were in serious 
earnest, but she scarcely dared really believe him. 

He began to walk up and down again, but presently he 
■ 

“Look here, now, Margit—to come to the point: was" 
fthat the real reason that brought you here to-day ? ” 

I She looked fixedly at the floor, put a couple of fingers in 
her twisted kerchief, and pulled them out of the tip 
of it: 

“Ah, yes," she said, “G-od help me! that was really 
just it." 

The pastor burst out laughing, and rubbed his hands. 

“ Was it that, perhaps, you wanted last time you were 
here, then ? " 

She drew out the end of the kerchief still further, pulling 
and pulling at it, till she at last got out: 

“ As you say so yourself, it must have been, I sup¬ 
pose." 

Ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha ! Oh Margit, Margit 1 Well, 
well, we’ll see what we can do; for, truth to tell, my wife 
and daughter have long been of the same mind." 

“ Is that possible ? " cried Margit. And she looked up 
with so happy, and yet so shame-faced an expression, that 
it quite rejoiced the pastor to see her open, handsome face, 
where it was plain to read the child’s heart, in spite of all 
sorrow or fear. 

“ Yes, Margit," said he. “ You who have so much love in 
you will surely, for Love’s own sake, get forgiveness, both 
of your God and your son, for your transgressions. You 
have indeed had your punishment already in the constant 
and great anxiety you have lived in. We shall see now 
whether God will make speedy ending to it all; for if He 
wills it so, He will lend us His aid in this." 

I 
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She sighed deeply again and again; then she rose up, 
thanked him, curtsied, walked across the room, and curt¬ 
sied farewell again on the threshold. The moment she 
was out of the room, she felt as if transformed. She looked 
up to the heavens with a quick glance, full of shining 
thankfulness, and hastened down the steps, and the farther 
she got the quicker she went, walking back to Kampen 
that day with a lighter heart than she had had for many 
and many a year. When she got so far as to be able to 
see the smoke curling thick and merrily from the chimney, 
she blessed the house, the farmyard, the whole homestead, 
and the pastor too, and Ame, and remembered that they 
were to have smoked meat for dinner, which was her 
favourite dish. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

BY THE BLACK WATER. 

K AMPEN was a fine farm. It lay in tlie midst of the 
level ground that had tfie rocky ravine for boundary 
on the lower side, and the high road on the other. On the 
upper side of the road stood a thick, close wood, just 
behind it began the mountain slope, and in the distance 
towered up the blue, snow-cai^ped peaks. In a like way, 
•n the other side of the ravine rose another broad range 
of mountains, that curved away by the Black Water, just 
at the spot where Boen lay, and then went higher and 
higher up towards Kampen, but turned,aside on its way 
towards the broad valley known as the “Lower Parish,” 
that began at this spot; for Kampen was the last farm in 
the “ Upper Parish.” 

The front door of the dwelling-house at Kampen opened 
towards the road: from the one to the other, a distance of 
several hundred yards, led a path with leafy birch-trees on 
both sides of it. On both sides, too, of the cultivated lands 
lay woods; the farm-lands and meadows could thus be 
easily increased as much as one pleased; indeed, it was^in 
most respects a splendid spot for farming. 

In front of the house lay a garden; Arne laid it out and 
looked after it, as he had learnt to from his books, To the 
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left were the cattle-sheds and the other outhouses; they 
were for the most part newly-built, and formed a square 
with the dwelling-house. This latter was painted red, w.ih 
window-frames and doors of white; it had two storeys, and 
was thatched with turf, so that little bits of green were 
growing on the roof. On the ridge of this latter was a 
staff, on which stood a weathercock that turned with a 
shrill scream. 

Spring had come to the mountains. One Sunday morning 
the air was somewhat heavy, but calm and not cold: a sort 
of mist seemed to lie over the forest; but it would lift 
as the day went on, thought Margit. Arne had read the 
sefwion to his mother, and sung hymns, and it had made 
him feel happy. Now he was standing in full trim to go 
up to the parsonag’e. He opened the door: the fragrance 
of fresh foliage struck upon his senses from the garden, 
standing deep-clothed in morning mist; from the ravine 
came the mighty thunderous sound that made the ears 
tremble of him that heard it. 

Arne began his up-hill walk. As he got further from 
the water-fall, the sound of the rush of the water was less 
and less awe-inspiring; but it seemed now to spread out 
over the whole landscape, like the full, deep tone of an 
organ. 

Q-od be with him on the way he’s going now! ” said 
the mother, opening the window, and following him with 
her eyes till the bushes hid him. The mist lifted bit by 
bit, the sun’s rays pierced it through, and life sprang up 
again in meadow and garden: all Arne’s work was growing 
there (thought Margit) with fresh strength, bringing forth 
fragrance and joy for his mother. Spring is beautiful, 
indeed, for one who has long borne winter. 

Ame had no definite object at the parsonage, but he 
wanted to hear about the newspapers that he took in with 
the pastor. Lately he had seen the names of several 
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Norwegians who had done well for themselves at gold¬ 
mining in America, and among them was Kristen. Now, 
Ame had heard a vague rumour that Kristen was expected 
home. Of this he thought he could get certain informa¬ 
tion at the parsonage; and if it should be really true that 
Kristen had already come back to the town, Arne thought 
he would go and see him in the interval between the end of 
spring and the hay-cutting. 

Deep in these thoughts, he strode along till he got to 
where he could see the Black Water, and, on the other side 
of it. Been. The mist was lifting there, too, by this time, 
and the sun’s rays were sporting over the green sward; 
the mountain stood with its head all golden, but its breast 
deep-wrapped in haze; the forest threw its dense shadow 
over the water on the right, but just in front of the house 
the waves had receded somewhat, and the white sand lay 
glistening in the sun. At a bound, his thoughts were 
within the red-painted building with the white doors and 
window-frames, which he had painted his own to be like. 
He remembered not the first heavy days he had spent 
there; he only remembered the summer they both saw— 
he and Eli—^up there in the sick-room. Since then, he 
had never been there; after that, he never would—not for 
all the world. If his thoughts but turned that way, it 
made him hot and red, and filled him with shame—^though, 
indeed, he thought of it every single day, and many times 
a day, too; but if there was one thing which could drive 
him away from the place, it was (he felt) just that! 

On he strode, as if he would take himself far from it all; 
but the more he walked, the nearer he came to being right 
opposite Boen, and, consequently, the more he looked at it. 
The mist was all gone now; the heavens were shining clear 
from one end to the other, the birds swimming in the sun- 
bright air and crying joyously to one another, the fields 
answering in myriads of bright blossoms. There was no 
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thunderous waterfall there, to sober radiant joy into awe 
and reverence; but freely,boundlessly,full of life, it burst 
forth—singing, shining, rejoicing, on its upward way^ 

Arne had walked himself burning hot. He threw him^* 
self down on the grass at the foot of a knoll, glanced oter 
at Boen, and turned away, so that his eyes might no longer 
look that way. Then he heard singing above him, clear- 
sounding as none he had ever heard before. It darted up 
from the meadoTV, among the songs of the birds, and almost 
before he could make sure of the tune, ho recognised the 
•jrords; for the tune was the one he loved best of all, and 
the words were those he had had in his heart from Ids 
childhood—and lost, the very day he had brought them 
forth! He sprang up, as if to catch them now; but, 
instead, paused and listened. There came rippling down 
to him the first verse, then the next, then the third, the 
fourth—all the verses of his own lost song. 

** Fain would 1 know what the world may be 
Over the mountains high. 

Mine eyes can nought but the white snow see. 

And up the steep sides the dark fir*tree, 

That climbs as if yearning to know. 

Say, tree, dost thou venture to go ? 

** The eagle flies in his fearless way 
Over the mountains high; 

In triumph he swims through the young, fresh day. 

Spends his wild heart in the hunt for bis prey. 

And drops where he chooses to rest. 

Obedient to no man’s bebest. 

** Thou yearn’st not to journey, 0 apple-tree green, 

Over the mountains high ; 

For in winter thou waitest till summer-time sheen 

Shall clothe thee with blossoms so fair to be seen. 

What the birds sing, as flying they go, 

, Thou know’st not—nor carest to know.^ 
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He who has longed twenty years in his soul 
To be over the mountains high, 

Yet who knows that he never will reach that goal, 

And feels weaker and feebler as swift the years roll,-* 

Let him learn from the birds on the wing 
The tidings of comfort they bring. 

“ Carolling birds, say, why left you there, 

Over the mountains high. 

Your warm little nests, and a land so fair, 

With its leafier trees and its mild, sweet air ? 

Say, was it only to bring 
Longing, longing—but never a wing ? 

“ Say, am I never, never to go 

Over the mountains high ? 

Ye ice-bound rocks, will ye weigh on me so, 

That ye smother my heart ’neath the depths of your snow, 
Penned *mid your darksome gloom, 

Till ye yield me up to the tomb ? 

“ Up, heart, up! and away, away! 

Over the mountains high. 

For my courage is young, and my soul will be gay, 

If no longer bound straitly and fettered 1 stay, 

But seeking yon summit to gain, 

No more beat my wings here in vain. 

** One day, I know, shall my journey be 
Over the mountains high. 

Lord God! fair is the dwelling of Thee. 

Say, is the portal unbarred for me ? 

Not yet let its hinges turn j 
Grant me to live—and to yearn.” 

Ame stood listening till the last verse, the last word, 
died away. Once more he heard the birds singing merrily 
and flitting about, but he scarce knew whether he himself 
dared move. But see who it was he must, at any rate. He 
moved towards the place, planting his steps so warily that 
not even the rustle of the grass could he heard. A little 
butterfly settled upon a flower just in front of his foot, 
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fluttered up, flew on a little, and settled down again; up 
again and on, and on, and on in front of him all the way, 
as he crept to the top of the hill. There, in front of him, 
stood a thick clump of bushes; he need go no further, for 
now he could see. A bird flew up from amidst the under¬ 
growth with a twitter of affright, and sped away over the 
hill. She looked up—she who was sitting there. He ducked 
low down, holding his breath, with his heart beating so 
that he could hear every pulsation, and listening with 
every fibre; he dared not let a leaf rustle—for it was she 
—it was Eli! 

Long, long after, he looked up a little, and would have 
liked to draw himself a step nearer; but the bird had its 
nest, perhaps, among the undergrowth (thought he), and 
he would not run the risk of trampling it down, so he 
peered through the foliage as the boughs swung apart or 
drew together. The sunlight was falling straight on her, 
as she sat there in her black, sleeveless bodice, with her 
boy’s straw hat, placed loosely and sideways on her head. 
In her lap lay a book, but on it a profusion of wild 
flowers ; her right hand was playing among them, as if 
she were lost in thought; her left arm was resting on her 
knee and supporting her head. Her eyes were following 
the bird’s flight, and it looked as if she might have been - 
Weeping. 

A thing more beautiful had Arne never seen or dreamt 
of all his lifetime. The sun was scattering all his gold on 
her and alxiut her; and it seemed to him that the song» 
though she had long ceased singing, was floating about 
him, till he felt as if his heart and his breath were beating 
time to it. 

She took the book and opened it, shut it again quickly^ 
and, sitting as before, liegan to hum. It was his song : 


** Grven stood the tree, with its leaves tender bright,” etc. 
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He could hear that, though she did not remember either 
the words or the tune properly, and often went wrong in 
them. The last verse was the one she knew best, so she 
ran over it again and again; but this was how she sang it; 

“ Bright grew the berries, so red', rif.e and rare. 

* May I take you ? ’ said Lasiiie, so young, and so fair. 

‘ Yes, take them, 1 pray, 

This sunshiny day,’ 

Said the tree—tralalu, tralalalala—fair! * 

And then up she sprang quickly, shook off all her 
flowers around her, and carolled out so loudly that her 
voice seemed to thrill through the air, and well nigh to 
reach Boen. And away she darted!—Should he call to 
her ? No ! 

Down the hills she sped, singing, trilling; off fell her 
hat in her speed, and she stood still among the tall grass 
to pick it up. “ Shall I call ? ” he thought, ** she’s looking 
round! ”—and down he ducked again. It was long before 
he dared peer forth; at first he dared not raise more than 
^is head—he could not see her; then he knelt, but still 
he could not see her; then he rose to his feet—she was 
gone! . . . 

He no longer wanted to go to the parsonage. He no 
longer wanted anything! He went and sat where she had 
been sitting, and he was sitting there still when the sun 
above him marked mid-day. On the lake was not a single 
rii)ple; from the homesteads, smoke was beginning to curl 
up; the water-fowl ceased calling one after another; the 
smaller birds were at play, but they were moving towards 
the shade of the woods; all the dew was gone, and the 
grass looked soberly demure; there was not a breath of 
wind to stir the leaves; the sun was now at its mid-day 
height. He knew not how it was, he found himself, as he 
sat there, making a little song. A soft tune came into hia 
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heart, offering itself to him, and, with his breast strangely 
filled with all gentle feelings, the tune hovered about him, 
till they melted together into one harmonious whole. 

He sang it, softly and peacefully as ho had composed it: 

In the woods the lad wandered the whole day long. 

The whole day long; 

For there he had heard such a wonderful song, 

Such a wonderful song. 

** He made him a flute from a wiUow<tree, 

From a willow-tree j 

And sought if therein lay the melody, 

The melody, 

** It came, and it whispered its name to him, 

Its name to him; 

But, whispering, died in the forest dim, 

In the forest dim. 

** And as he lay sleeping, it stole to him oft. 

Stole to him oft. 

In dreams it would lovingly hover aloft, 

Hover aloft. 

“ But when, joyously listening, he woke from his dream, 

Woke from his dream. 

Far ofiPhung the song in the wan moon-beam, 

The wan moon-beam. 

* Oh, Father in Heaven! now take me from hence, 

Take me from hence! 

The song it has stolen my heart and sense, 

My heart and sense.’ 

“ But our Father answered; ‘ It loves thee well. 

It loves thee well, 

Tho’ it never thine own for an hour may dwell, 

For an hour may dwell. 

** ‘ For no other song shalt thou long and pine, 

Long and pine; 

But for this one alone, which can never be thine, 

Never be thine.’ ” 



CHAPTER XV. 
aene’s tbeasube. 

I T was a Sunday evening in summer-time; the pastor 
had come hack from church; and Margit had been with 
him at his house till nearly seven o’clock. Then she hado 
him farewell, and hastened down the steps, and out into 
the farm-yard, for there she had just caught sight of Eli 
Been, who had for some time past been playing with the 
^yttle boy and her own brother. 

**Good evening,” said Margit, coming to a standstill, 
” Q-od bless you all! ” 

Good evening,” said Eli, blushing red, and trying to 
leave off her game with the children, who kept pressing 
her to go on; but she begged them to let her go, and got 
their gracious permission for that one evening. 

It really seems tp me,” said Margit, “ that I must 
know you.” 

“ That may well be,” replied the other. 

“ Surely you must be Eli Boen ? ” 

Eli acquiesced. 

“ Ah! so then you really are Eli Boen! Yes, I see now 
you’re very like your mother.” 

, Eli’s auburn hair had come down, and was hanging long 
and loose about her; her face was hot, and brown as a 
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berry; she could not get breath to speah, and she laughed 
at herself for being in such a state. 

“ Well, well," said Margit, looking at her with pleasure, 
**it’s natural for young folks to be merry. You don’t 
know me, I suppose ? ” 

Eli had been wanting to ask her name, but could not 
pluck up courage to do it, because the other was so much her 
elder; now she said in answer, that she did not remember 
having seen her before. 

“ Ah no," Margit said, “ that was scarcely to be expected, 
of course: we old people seldom get about much. Per- 
.haps though, you know my son a bit—^Ame Kampen? 
I’m his mother.’’ And she shot a glance at Eli, upon whose 
face had come a quick and new expression. “ I think,” 
she went on “he did some work once over there at 
Btien ? ” * 

Yes, that was so, Eli said. 

“ What beautiful weather it is this evening! We heaped 
up the hay to-day, and took it all in before I came out,” 
continued Margit. “ This is really G-od’s own weather.” , 

“ It must indeed be a glorious year for hay,” said Eli. 

“You may well say so, indeed. Is there a good crop at 
Been ? ” 

“ They’ve taken it all in by now.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so ; sturdy folks, quick work. Are you 
going back to-night ? ” 

No, she was not. 

They talked together about one thing and another, and 
by degrees got intimate enough for Margit to venture 
to ask if EU would walk with her part of the way. 

“ Can’t you give me your company just for a few steps ? ” 
she said; “ it’s so seldom I meet anyone to talk to, and I 
dare say it’s much the same with you.” 

Eli had no jacket with her; she could not come* she 
said. 
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** All, it*s too bad of me, I know,” said Margit, “ to ask 
such a thing, the first time IVe ever seen you; but one 
must put up with something from old folks.” 

. Eli said she would be very glad to go with her; she 
would just run in and get her jacket. 

It was a tight-fitting jacket; when it was fastened 
about her, it looked as if she had merely a bodice on; but 
now she fastened only the two lowest hooks, she was so 
warm. Her pretty linen vest had a little collar, that turned 
down and spread out round her neck, and was fastened by 
a silver clasp in the shape of a bird, with outstretched 
wings. Just such a one had Nils Skraedder worn, the first 
time Margit Kampen danced with him. 

** A pretty clasp,” said she, looking at it. 

“ I had it from mother,” said Eli. 

** So I expected,” said Margit, helping her to fix it pro¬ 
perly. They walked along side by side. The hay was 
heaped up, and lay in little stacks; Margit pulled bits out 
of them, smelt it, and found it good. She asked about the 
^ttle on the parsonage farm, questioned Eli about those at 
Boen, and told her how big those were that they had at 
Kampen. 

“ The place has been getting on mightily these last few 
years,” she said, “ and there’s room for it to grow as much 
as one pleases. It supports twelve milch-cows now, and it 
might have more, but ray son’s got so many books that ho 
reads and goes by, and so he will have them all so well fed.” 

Eli had nothing to say to all this, as was to be expected. 
Then Margit asked her how old she was. 

She was nineteen. 

“ Have you taken any part in the house-work ? you look 
so delicate that you can scarcely have done much,” said 
Margit. 

Oh yes, Eli had borne her share in lots of ways—es¬ 
pecially of late. 
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** Ah, it’s good to be used to doiag a little of all that 
43ort of thing; when one has a large house oneself, there’s 
so much wants doing and looking after; of course, though, 
when one finds good help at hand in the house, there’s not 
so much need.” 

Eli thought she must be going back now, for they had 
got long past the parsonage lands. 

“ Oh, it’ll be a long time yet,” urged Margit, “ before the 
sun goes down It would be so nice of you if you came a 
little further, and talked to me.” And Eli went with her. 

Then Margit began to talk of Arne. 

” I don’t know if you know him much. He can teach 
you something about everything. G-od bless me! what a 
lot he has read! ” 

Eli admitted that she knew he had read a great deal. 

** Ah! yes ; and that’s the least to be said for him. Far 
more than that is how he’s behaved to his mother his 
life-long—^far more, I can tell you! If the old saying’s 
true, that he who’s good to his mother *11 be good to his 
wife, then she he chooses won’t need much pity. What ^s 
it you’re looking for my child ? ” 

” Oh, I dropped a little twig I was carrying.” 

Both were silent for a while, and went on without look¬ 
ing at one another. 

It’s so curious in him,” the mother began again; “ he 
was always so kept down and shy as a child, and so he 
got into the habit of thinking over everything to himself, 
and people of that sort don’t easily pluck up heart.” 

Eli felt sure she ought to be going back now; but Margit 
said it was such a little way up to Kampen that she really 
must come and see it now, since she had got so far, 

Eli declared it was too late for doing so that day. 

” Oh, we have always someone or other there who’ll see 
you safely home,” said Margit. 

” No, no! ” cried Eli quickly, making as if to go. 
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“ What a pity,” said Margit, ** Ame’s not at home, so 
that he can*t see you back; but still, there are others there.” 

And now Eli made less objection. She would very much 
like to see Kampen, of course (she said), if only it didn’t 
get too late. 

“ WeU, if we stand talking here long it certainly will be,” 

' said Margit. And on they went again. 

“ I suppose you’ve read lots of books,” said the mother, 
** as you’ve been brought up at the parsonage.” 

Yes, she had read a good many. 

** That will be useful,” said Margit, “ if you have a hus¬ 
band who’s read less.” 

Eli had no intention of having such a one, she said. 

Well, well, it’s best not to, of course; but here in these 
pafts folks don’t get much booTc-learning.” 

Eli asked what the smoke came from, away there in the 
wood. 

"That’s the new crofter’s clearing; it belongs to 
fcampen, A man called Upland Knut lives there. He 
^was all alone in the world, so Ame gave him the place to 
clear and live in,' Poor Arne, he knows what it is to be 
alone! ” 

Presently they were high enough up to see Kampen. 
The sun was straight in their faces; they put up their 
hands to shield them, and looked down. On the middle of 
the plain lay the farm-house, its waU painted red, its 
window-frames white; round about it the meadows were 
mown, and the hay was piled up in stacks, the heavy-laden, 
rich-looking fields of grain contrasting with the pale, shorn 
hay-fields. Away by the cattle-sheds all was busy life, for 
cows, sheep, and goats were just come home, amid the 
tinkling of bells, the baying of dogs, the cry of the milk¬ 
ing maids; and above and through all these sounds rose up 
from the ravine the thunderous voice of the waterfall. The 
longer Eli looked, the more this last alone took possession 
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, filling her with such awe that at length it made her 

heart beat fast, and roared and thundered through and 
through her head till she grew quite dazed, and at the 
same time so timid and nervous that she began uncon¬ 
sciously to take s\ich careful little steps that Hargit had 
toa^lf he^ to walk a little faster. She gave a start. “ I 
hay« never heard a sound like that waterfall before,” she 
earplained; “ I am almost afraid of it.” 

You’ll soon grow used to it,” said the mother; “ you’d 
quite to miss it at last,” 

;?‘'!Do you really think so ? ” queried Eli, 

^ “ Ah! we shall see, sure enough,” saidMargit; and she 
fmiled. “ Come,” she went on ; ahd they turned into the 
farm from the road. “First w^’U look at the cattje. 
These trees on boj^h sides of the way here Nils planted; he 
was always wanting to have the place look nice, was JSTils; 
and so’s Arne too. Look at the garden he’s made 
there.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Eli, darting up to the garuen 
fence. She had often seen Kampen, but never so near as^ 
now; so she hadn’t had a glimpse of the garden at all 
before, 

“ We’ll look at it presently,” said Margit. 

Eli glanced furtively through the windows, as they pasted 
the house. There was no one withir 

They went and stood at the bam door, and looked at the 
cows as they went lowing by to their suids. Margit named 
each by it’s name to Eli, telling her now much milk each 
one gave, which of them would calve that immer and 
which not. The sheep were counted and penned in; they 
were of a large, strange breed, for Ame had a ouple 
of lambs from the south. 

“ He takes great pains with all that sort of thing, ih^gh 
you mightn’t think it of him,” said Margit. 

Next they went into the bam and looked at the hay, 
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which was already carted in ; Eli had to smell it, of cohrse^f 
” for such hay,” as the mother said, “ was not to hp found 
everywhere.” She pointed out the different fields through 
the window-hole of the bam, telling her what crops each 
one bore, and how much was sown of each kind. And 
now they went towards the house. Eli, who had answered 
nothing to all Margit said hitherto, asked as they passed the 
garden if she might not go into it. Being allowed to do so, 
she uext asked leave to pluck just a flower or two. Ther^ 
was a little bench in one corner; she seated herself on itn 
apparently only to try it, for she got up again at once. 

We must hurry now, if we don’t want to be very late,” 
said Margit, standing in the doorway; and at this they 
went in. 

Margit asked Eli if she migltt not give her something to 
eat and drink, as this was the first time she had crossed 
their threshold; but Eli turned red, and immediately 
declined., She turned and looked round her. She was in 
the room they used in the day time ; it was not large, but 
it was cosy-looking, with its timepiece, its tiled stove, and 
its windows that faced the road. Nils’ fiddle, old and 
tim^>stained, but with new strings, hung there, as did a 
couple of guns that belonged to Arne, his English fishing- 
ro<l, and other prec'jus objects, which the mother took 
do^NTi and showed her. Eli looked at them, and touched 
+ 1 ., room was not painted, for Ame disliked painted 

walls ; neither was the other room, which looked out upon 
the ravine, with the bright, clear mountain-peak far away 
behind. Tliis apartment, which was an addition to the 
original building—^as was quite half that side of the house 
—^was larger and handsomer than the other; but in the 
two smaller rooms of the wing the walls and ceilings were 
painted^ for that was where the mother was to live when 
she goi old, and he took to himself a wife. They went into 
the kitchen, the pantry, the wash-house. Not a single word 
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did Eli say, but ske looked at everything as if from a dis¬ 
tance. Even when Margit banded her something to l(k)k 
at, she put out her hand indeed, but scarcely touched it, 
Margit, talking to her the whole way, took her back to the 
house again; they must go up and look at the higher 
storey. 

Up there were tidy rooms that corresponded to those 
down below, but they looked new, and not lived in, except 
one that faced the ravine. In this room there lay about, 
or hung on the walls, all sorts of household goods that were 
not required for daily use. There were a whole row of fur 
coverlOts and bed-clothes; these the mother took hold of 
^d lifted one after another, and bade Eli do so too. The 
girl seemed now to have plucked up heart a little more, or 
else she took more interest in things like these, for some of 
them she went back to more tlian once, asking questions, 
and growing brighter and brighter. Presently the mother 
said, *‘Now we’ll go, last of all, to Arne’s own room,” and 
they went into the one facing the waterfall. The thunderous 
voice of the torrent smote upon them through the open 
window. Up at the height they were, they could see j^s 
Slid spray from the cascade amid the crags, but not the 
water of the fall itself, save at one place further up, where 
a huge bit of rock had broken loose, at the very spot where 
the torrent came rushing along, gathering all its strength 
for the last leap into the depths below. Fresh green turf 
had covered the upper surface of the rocky wall, and down 
into it a handful of fir-cones had dived, throwing their 
heads heavenward again, with their roots deep in the rifts 
of stone. The wind had dashed upon the trees, shaking 
them with all its might; the spray of the torrent had 
washed against their stems, so that not a twig was to be 
seen within four ells of their roots; they stood there as if 
with knees crippled and bent, and gnarled and knotted 
were the branches of them; but yet, stand firmly there 
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they did, thrusting their heads aloft ’mid the mountain 
walls. They were the first that Eli saw from the window, 
and next she saw the shining white snow-peaks that rose 
above the green. She turned aside her eyes; over the 
fields lay peace and fruitfulness. And now at last she 
looked round the room where she stood, for the torrent had 
forbidden her doing so at first. 

How calm and tranquil it was in here, contrasted with 
the tumult without! She singled out no special thing 
to gaze at, for everything in the room seemed to be in 
harmony, and nearly all of it was a new thing to her; for 
Ame had put his heart’s love into that room, so that, poor 
as it was, it had been made as beautiful in almost every 
least particular as might weU be. It seemed to her that 
his verses came singing in as 'she stood there, or that he 
himself smiled at her from everything. The first thing 
her mind took singly in was a large, handsome, and finely* 
carven bookcase. There were so many books in it that she 
thought the pastor himself could scarcely have more. Kext, 
a handsome chest caught her attention. He had many a 
precious thing in that, his mother told her; there, too, 
he kept his money, she added, in a whisper. Twice had 
they had a legacy, she told her, a little later; once more 
they were to do so, if all went as it should. ** But money,” 
she said, “ is not the best thing in the world: he’s got 
the power to get what’s better.” 

There were many little nick-nacks about the room that 
were well worth looking at, and Eli looked at them all, as 
happy and bright as a child. 

Margit patted her on the shoulder. '‘Tve never seen 
you before to-day, child,” she said, and yet I feel so fond 
of you;” and she looked lovingly into her eyes. Before 
Eli had time to blush, she nudged her gently, and went on: 

** Look at that little red chest there; there’s something 
precious in that, you may be sure.” 
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Eli looked at it; it was a little square box that she 
would much have liked to have of her own. 

He doesn’t want me to know,” whispered the mother, 
** what there is in that box; and he hides away the key 
every time.” So saying, she went to some clothes that 
were hanging on the wall, took down a velvet waistcoat, 
felt in the watch-pocket, and drew out the key. 

“ Come, now,” she whispered; come and see! ” 

Eli thought what the mother was now doing was not 
at all right; but women are women, and both these two 
walked softly up to the little chest and knelt down before 
it. But the moment the mother raised the lid, such a 
pleasant odour arose that Eli clasped her hands together 
in delight before she saw a single thing. At the top lay a 
kerchief, spread out over everything; and this Margit now 
drew aside. “ Look, look now! ” she whispered, and drew 
forth a fine black silk kerchief, but not one of the kind 
worn by men. 

“That’s just fit for a girl,” said the mother; “and 
nere’s another.” V « 

Eli took hold of it involuntarily, and the other declared 
she must try it on her, though the girl objected and turned 
away her head. The mother folded it up carefully again. 

“ Look at this! ” she cried, drawing forth a handful of 
beautiful silk ribbons; “ all just as if for a girl, isn’t it ? ” 
Eli was fiery red now, but she uttered not a sound; 
her bosom was heaving, her eyes downcast, her whole 
being showed anxious unrest. 

“ There’s more yet! ” went on Margit, drawing out some 
handsome black velvet, evidently meant for a dress. “ This 
is fine indeed ’’—and she held it up to the light. 

Eli’s hands were trembling a little when the mother 
bade her feel it; she felt the blood rushing to her head, 
and she seemed to want to turn away, but not io have tha 
power to. 
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“He’s bouglit something each time he's been to the 
town,” said Margit. 

Eli could scarcely hold out much more now, she felt; 
her glance flitted from one thing in the chest to another, 
and then back again to the velvet; but indeed she no 
longer saw anything. But the mother went on with what 
she was doing. The last thing she took up was wrapped 
in many papers ; she unfolded them one after another, so 
arousing Eli’s curiosity that she got more and more excited; 
at last appeared a pair of little shoes. Neither Eli nor 
Margit had ever seen their like; the mother, indeed, 
declared she would not have believed such things could be 
made. Not a word said the girl, but when the shoes were 
given her to hold she closed her five little fingers tight on 
them, and then felt so ashamed of herself that she was 
like to weep: she would have given anything to go away, 
but she dared not trust herself to speak, she dared not 
cause the mother to look up. Margit, indeed, was fully 
taken up with what she herself was doing. 

“Doesn’t it look,” she said, “just as if he had bought 
all these things, one after another, for someone he did not 
dare give them to ? ” and she went on putting them all 
carefully back in the places she had taken them from: she 
had evidently had practice, “Now let’s,see what’s in the 
secret compartment here,” she went on, and opened it with 
much care, as there really was some great thing coming 
now. There lay a buckle, broad, as if for a belt. This 
was the first thing she called Eli’s attention to, and next 
to a pair of gold rings fastened together; and then Eli 
saw a velvet-bound hymn-book with silver clasps, and after 
that nothing more, for she had seen engraved on the silver 
clasp of the hymn-book, in finely-wrought characters : 

“Eli Baaedsdattee BdEN.” 

The mother urged her to look at the other things ; she 
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got no answer, but she saw tear after tear roll down on 
the silk coTering, and stream over it. She put back the 
brooch she was holding up, closed the box again, turned, 
and clasped Eli to her heart. And the daughter wept 
there, and the mother wept over her, and neither of them 
said a word. 

A little while after, Eli was walking in the garden alone: 
the mother had gone to the kitchen to prepare something 
especially nice, for Ame would soon be back now. Pre¬ 
sently she went out into the garden for Eli; she saw her 
sitting, leaning towards the ground, writing on the sandy 
soil. She rubbed it out with her foot when she saw 
Margit coming, and looked up at her smiling, but she had 
evidently been weeping. 

“ You’ve nothing to cry for, my child,” said Margit, and 
patted her cheeks. 

They saw something black among the bushes by the 
road. Into the house darted Eli, and after her Margit* 
There was quite a little banquet spread within, with its 
cream pudding, smoked meat, and cakes; but not a glance 
did it get from Eli; she went and sat on a chair in the 
comer, against the wall, and under the clock, and started 
if she but heard a mouse stirring. The mother sat down 
by the table. They heard a man’s step on the stone flags, 
then a Ught, quick step in the passage; the door opened, 
and Ame came in. The first thing he saw was Eli in the 
comer by the clock; he let go the door-handle and stood 
motionless. Thereon Eli’s confusion was even greater 
than before; she got up, repented having done so, and 
turned her face to the wall. 

You here! ” said Ame, as if to himself, blushing fiery 
red as he spoke. 

She raised one hand and held it before her, as one does 
when the sun shines too dazzlingly in one’s eyes. 

“ Why-? ” he broke off, but he made a step or two 
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towards her; she lowered her hand again, turned to him 
with bowed head, and burst into tears. 

** God bless you, Eli! said he, and he put his arms 
round her; she leant her head on his breast. He whispered 
something in her ear; she made no answer, but clasped 
him round the neck with her two arms. 

Long stood they thus, with not a sound to be heard, 
save the torrent’s eternal admonition. Suddenly some¬ 
body seemed to be crying on the other side of the table ; 
Ame looked up; it was his mother, whom he had not seen 
in the room till then. 

“Now I’m sure you won’t go away from me, Ame,** 
said she, coming over to where he stood. Her tears were 
flowing fast, but that did her good, she said. 

As they walked home together in the fair summer 
evening, they could not utter many words to one another 
in their strange new happiness. Nature herself interpreted 
their hearts to one another, in her tranquil, sinning, 
magnificent companionship. But on his way home from 
tljpir first summer-night’s walk, towards the rising sun it 
was that Ame, as he walked, composed a song, which, 
though he had not time then to complete it, he perfected 
soon after, and made it his daily hymn for a season: 

** Once I thought that I really might grow to bo great, 

If afar in the world I might grapple with fate ; 

And I recked not of friend, and I recked not of foe, 

While my heart was aflame with a yearning to go. 

But sudden mine eye met a girl's soft glance, 

And straight died my longing for flight j 
And it seems to me now that the fairest on earth 
Were to live in that dear maid’s sight. 

“ Once 1 thought that I really might grow to be great, 

If a&r in the world I might grapple with fate; 

For the voice of Ambition cried loudly * Arise, 

Young spirit! and struggle thy best for the prize.’ 
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But that maiden she taught me (with never a word) 

That the dearest of things God can give 
Is not to be famous, renowned, or great, 

But perfect in manhood to live. 

** Once I thought that I really might grow to be great. 

If afar in the world I might grapple with fate ; 

But to do aught at home 1 should never be bold, 

Tor all I met here were misjudging and cold. 

But when I saw her, and her sweet, bright love, 

And her radiant, pure-hearted glee. 

And I knew that her joy and her heart—all—was mine, 
Ah! to live was a glory to me! 

After that there was many a eummer’s evening walli 
followed by many a song. Here is one such : 

Whence eome’s this sudden change I find ? 

No flood has been, no angry wind; 

And yet my gently wand’ring course 
Now rushes with a torrent’s force 
Mightily to the mighty sea. 

Can something in Life’s self, indeed, 

Give to a man at utmost need 
An earnest strength, yet tender heart, 

That peril, care, and Love's own smart 
Encompass, as with bridal chains ? 

** Sends Life to me such promise rare 
As now I feel,—strong, helpful, fair ? 

Then must some God this thing have willed 
Ordaining, “^Be My word fulfilled,’ 

Wafting me soft to joy for aye.” 

But perhaps nothing expressed his deep sense of thant 
fullness so well as the following: 

** The might that I got from my power to sing 
Made Life’s joy and Life’s pain 
Fall like sunshine and rain 
On my soul, in its first fresh years of spring. 
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So in sorrow or glee 
No harm I knew. 

While my song might be 
Of my own liove true. 

“ The might that I got from my power to sing 
Made me love young and old, 

Made me urgent and bold, 

Spite of self, to prize love beyond all other thing. 

On, on. did 1 roam 

Every barrier through, 

Till at last I reached home 
And my own liOve true. 

** The might that I got from my power to sing 
Must help me to cheer 
Those who wander in fear. 

And shall lead them to share the glad tiding I bring. 
Joy x)erfecter never 
To man can be due. 

Than carolling ever 
His own Love true," 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

“After ma.nt Days.” 

I T was autumn-time, and tlie harvest was beginning to 
be garnered. The daj was bright and clear, and the 
air mild as in summer-time, for it had been raining the 
night before and in the morning. Though it was Satur¬ 
day, many boats were making their way over the Black 
Water to the church—the men in shirt-sleeves rowing, 
the women sitting in the bows and stern, with bright- 
coloured handkerchiefs thrown over their heads. Many* 
more boats, however, seemed to be on their way to 
Boen, to row out again from it in a long and large 
procession; for to-day Baard Boen was to celebrate the 
marriage of his daughter Eli with Arne Nilsson 
Kampen. , 

All doors stood open : people were constantly in and 
out: children, with bits of cake in their hands, fearing for 
their new clothes, and looking shyly at one another, all 
about the farmyard. An old woman sat on the granary 
steps by herself: it was Margit Kampen. She was wear¬ 
ing a large silver ring that had several smaller ones 
fastened to its upper round; every now and then she 
looked at it. Nils had given it her the day she became 
his wife, and she had never worn it since. 
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Witbin, in the two or three sitting-rooms, the steward 
and two young bridesmen—^Eli*s brother and the pastor’s 
son^were busily going about handing refreshments to the 
guests that came streaming in to the great wedding. Up 
in Eli’s room sat the bride, the pastor’s wife, and Mathilde, 
who had come from the town on purpose to dress tho 
bride; for that the two girls had promised to do, the one 
for the other, ever since they were children. Ame, in his 
, smartest of clothes, his round, well-fitting jacket, and a 
collar that Eli herself had worked for him, was down¬ 
stairs, in the room with the window that Eli had once 
written “ Ame ” on. It was open, and by it he stood, 
leaning against the frame and looking out over the still 
water at the parsonage and the church. 

Out in the passage just then two persons met one 
another, both of whom had just come from their work. 
One of them was fresh from the landing-stage, where he 
had been arranging the boats for the church. He was 
wearing a round black cloth jacket and blue freize breeches, 
ihe dye from which had made his hands all blue; his 
wSite collar set off his fair face and long, yellow hair; his 
high forehead looked serene, and on his lips played a smile. 
This was Baard, The person he met in the passage had 
just come from the kitchen. She was dressed for the 
church; her figure looked slender and stately, and she 
walked self-consciously and slowly through the doorway. 
When she met Baard, she paused, and her lips puckered 
up at one side a little; it was Birgit, his wife. Each had 
something to say to the other, but the only sign of it was 
that both came to a standstill. Baard was more confused 
than she, but he smiled more and more, and his evident 
and great confusion came to his aid, for, without more 
ado, he began to go up the stairs, with a “ perhaps you’ll 
come too.” 

She followed him. In the garret up there they were 
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alone by ^bemselves; but yet Baard locked the door 
behind W, and allowed himself plenty of time. When at 
last he turned away from it, Birgit was by the window, 
looking out, so as not to see what was going on in the 
room. 

Baard drew forth a little flask from his breast-pocket, 
and a little silver cup. He offered it to his wife, but 
she refused it, in spite of his assurance that it was wine 
sent them from the parsonage. He then drank some 
himself, though, as he drank, he kept on pressing her 
to share it. At length he corked the flask again, put 
it away with the little silver cup in his breast-pocket, 
and seated himself on a box. It evidently annoyed him 
that his wife would not drink with him. 

He drew a long, deep breath again and again. 
Birgit was leaning against the window-frame just in 
front of him, one hand resting on it. Baard had 
something to say, but to say it iiow was harder than 
ever. 

“Birgit,*' he began, “you’ve been thinking to-day as 
I’ve been, I dare say.” He heard her shift from one 
“Side of the window to the other, and then rest on her 
arm again. “You guess what I mean,” he went on. 
“ He stood between us two, I know. I thought that 
would go on till our marriage, but it's gone on much 
longer.” 

He heard her quick breathing; he saw her fidget 
about again, but he could not see her face. He him¬ 
self was undergoing such a struggle that he had to dry 
his face with his coat-sleeve. After long wrestling he 
began again: 

“To-day a son of his, handsome and clever, has come 
into our house, and to him we have given our only 

daughter.How would it be, Birgit, if ii|^,tc>o were 

to join our hearts to-day ? ” 
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His voice trembled away, aad he cleared his throat. 
Birgit, who had been fidgetting uneasily, laid her head on 
her arm again, but said nothing. Long Baard waited, 
listening to her breathing. He got no answer, and he had 
no more to say. He looked up, his face growing paler and 
paler; but she did not even turn her head. At last he 
rose. At that same moment came a gentle rap on the 
door, and a soft voice asked: 

“ Aren’t you coming, mother ? ” 

It was Eli; and there was something in the voice 
that made Baard involuntarily stand still, and invohm- 
tarily look at Birgit. Birgit, too, raised her head. She 
looked towards the door, and her eyes met Baard’s white 
face. 

“ Aren’t you coming, mother ? ” cried the voice from 
without, once more. 

“Yes, I’m coming now, dear! ” said Birgit, in a chok¬ 
ing voice; and with firm step she walked across the room 
to Baard, took his hand in hers, and broke into violent 
^bs. The two hands clung tight together: time-worn 
hands they were now ; but firmly they clasped each 
other, as if each had been seeking the other for twenty 
years. Hand in hand were they still, as they went to 
open the door; and presently, too, when the bridal train 
streamed down to the landing-stage, and Arne gave his 
hand to Eli, leading the way, Baard, against all use 
and custom, seeing it, took his wife’s hand in his 
own, and followed them—calmly, happily, smiling. But 
behind them came Margit Hampen—alone, as was her 
wont. 

Baard was beside himself with joy on that day; as he 
sat chatting with the rowers, one of them, looking at 
the mountains behind them, remarked how wonderful 
it waa ,t|i^t even rocky crags like those could be clad 
in foliage. 
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All 1” 'said Baard, *‘it must grow up over it, whether 
it will or no/' And his eyes wandered over the wedding 
party till they rested on the bridal pair and his wife/ 
'*Ah!” he added, “no one would have thought such a 
thing possible—twenty years ago.” 
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THE FISHER LASSIE. 


CHAPTEE I. 

GUNLAUa OF THE HILL. 

W HEN the herring has fixed upon any place along the 
coast for its constant and regular haunt, a town 
gM>ws up there bit by bit, if it is otherwise a likely place. 
Towns such as these may not only be said to have been actually 
cast up by the sea, but even still,[[at some distance off, look 
like bits of wreckage or timber that the waves have washed 
ashore; or like upturned boats, imder which the fishermen 
have crept for shelter against the stormy night. Draw 
nearer, and you will see in what a casual fashion the town 
has been built: crags lie in the midst of thoroughfares; 
the sea divides the hamlet into three or four parts; and 
the streets curve and wind about at will. 

But one property is possessed by all these towns alike s 
they have shelter in the harbours for the largest ships; 
within them, the water is smooth as in a basin; and there¬ 
fore these inlets are very welcome to vessels that come 
with sails tom, and bulwarks shattered, scudding away 
from the high seas to s^ for breathmg4ime. 
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la BU0h towii]et$, all is stillneBs: everything that is a 
so^ds of noise is relegated to the quays, v?here the villagers' 
boats lie fast, and ships load and unload. 

In our little town, the only street runs along the quays, 
facing which are white and red-painted houses, one or two 
storeys high, with walls not touching one another, but 
with bright strips of garden in between, the whole forming 
a long and broad road, on which you get the scent of 
whatever happens to be on the quays, if the wind is 
blowing from the sea. 

All is quiet here—not from fear of the policeman, for as 
a rule there is none—but from fear of what people say, for 
everybody in the place is known to everybody else. Should 
^you walk down the street, you must give a greeting at 
every window you pass, and the old dame sitting at it will 
pleasantly greet you in return. Exchange a greeting, too, 
with everyorife you meet; for all these quiet folk go about 
their business considering what is the most fitting conduct 
for the world in general and for themselves in particular, 
and anyone who oversteps the limits proper to his raiejk 
and station in life, loses his good name; for not alone il he 
known, but his father and his grandfather before him; and 
immediately folks set themselves to find out if, at any 
. previous time, any tendency towards impropriety has been 
manifested in the family. 

To our quiet town there came many years ago a man 
much respected by all, Per' Olsen by name. He had come 
frojm the country, where he had earned his, livelihood as a 
. .pedlar and, fiddler, and he opened a shop in the town for 
his old customers, selling bread and brandy in addition to 
■^ J^ jpi^lar’s- wares*^' You might hear him walking up and 
the1)aek rdom behind the shop, playing jigs and 
wedding marches. Every time, as he passed the door, he 

^ An hunlblerilid more filler form of Peter. ^ 
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peeped through the glass panels, and if he eaught sight of 
a customer coming, he finished up his tune with a flou^sh' 
and went into the shop. 

His business prospered, he married, and had a son, whom 
he called after himself, naming him, however, not “ Pef,” 
but “ Peter/^ 

Little Peter was to be what Per felt he himself was not 
—a cultivated man; and with this end in view the boy 
was sent to the Latin school.^ 

The lads who ought to have been his comrades beat him 
home from their games, because he was the son of Per 
Olsen; and Per Olsen beat him back again to them, 
because it was impossible for him to be educated other¬ 
wise. In consequence, little Peter, finding himself isolated 
at school, grew so idle, and by degrees so completely inured 
to the whole affair, that his father could strike neither tear 
nor smile out of him; so Per gave up the beating process, 
and put him into the shop. 

Judge of his surprise when he saw the lad serve every 
customer with exactly what he asked for, never giving a grain 
too much, nor ever himself eating so much as a currant; 
weighing, counting, or invoicing, with immovable counte¬ 
nance ; never talking, if he could avoid so doing; very slow 
in all his movements, but unimpeachable in his exactitude. 

Then the father’s hope sprang up anew, and he sent him 
(in a fishing-boat) to Hamburg, that he might go into 
the Commercial Institute and learn good manners. 

After eight months’ absence—^long enough, in sdl con¬ 
science—^he returned, provided with six new suits, which, 
when he landed, he wore one over (he other f **for wh^ 
one wears an^^ walks in,” as the saying is, " pay% fip ^ 
Custom-house duty.” ' 

Next day, when he was seen in the street, he ha^Jo^t 

' The jintin echeol, the iwhool for jthe children of the highej^ 

« 5- ^ 
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some of his bulk, but otherwise he looked much the fame. 
He walked stiff and straight, holding his hands close by 
his sides; he saluted with a sudden jerk, bowing as if 
deprived of the use of his joints, and immediately becoming 
quite stiff again. He was politeness personified, but silent 
in his manners, and, after a fashion, shy. 

His name he no longer wrote “ Olsen,” but Ohlsen,” 
which gave the town wag a chance for the following dis¬ 
play of wit: Question. ** How far did Peter Olsen get in 
Hamburg ? ” Answer. “ As far as the letter H.” He had 
had thoughts of calling himself “ Pedro,” but he suffered 
so much annoyance for the sake of an H, that he gave up 
that idea, and wrote himself “ P. Ohlsen.” 

He did much to extend his father’s business, and when 
only in his two-and-tw«ntieth year he married a red-handed 
shopkeeper’s lass, that he might have someone to look 
after the household: for the father had just become a 
widower, and a wife is more trustworthy than a house¬ 
keeper. Just a year after their marriage, she bore him a 
son, who, within a week of his birth, was named Pedro. ^ 
Now that worthy Per Olsen was a grandfather, he felt 
an inner call to become old; so he handed the business 
over to his son, took his seat on a bench in the open air, 4nd 
smoked twist out of a short pipe. And when one day he 
^egan to grow somewhat weary of his life, he uttered a 
wish that he might soon die, and this wish of his was as 
quietly granted as all the rest of his desires had been. 

Now, just as the son Peter had inherited one side exclu¬ 
sively of his father’s powers, viz., his business aptitude, so 
t^e grandson Pedro seems to have been sole heir to the 
other—his musical faculties. It was long before he learned 
to re^, but he verjT quickly knew how to sing. He played 
the j|iate so well that it could not escape notice. He was 
of sight and yielding in disposition. All this, how- 
only vexed the father, who wanted the boy to possess 
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his own punctilious accuracy ; so if ever he neglected any¬ 
thing, he was not scolded and beaten, as his father had 
been, but pinched. This was done in a quiet, an affable, 
well-nigh a polite manner; but it was done on the very 
smallest provocation. Every night as the mother undressed 
him, she counted and kissed the blue and yellow marks, 
but she made no resistance, for she herself knew what it 
was to be pinched. For every rent in his clothes—which 
were those his father had brought from Hamburg, cut 
down and altered for the son’s use—^for every smudge on 
his school-books, she had to bear the blame. Hence all 
day long it was “ Don’t do that, Pedro ! ” “ Take care, 
Pedro! ” “ Mind what you’re doing, Pedro! ” till the boy 
grew afraid of his father and weary of his mother. Among 
his schoolmates he came to no-particular harm, because he 
always fell a-crying, begging them not to hurt his clothes: 
they nicknamed him “Touchwood,” and troubled them¬ 
selves no more about him. He was like a sickly, feather¬ 
less duckling, ever limping along behind the rest of the 
brood, and sneaking quickly off with any little bit he could 
^eal for himself: nobody shared with him, and so he 
shared with nobody. 

But he soon found out that it was very different for 
him among the poor children of the town; they had far 
more patience with him, because he was better off than 
themselves. A tall, strongly-built lass, who was queen of 
the whole crew, took a liking to him. He was never tired 
of looking at her. She had raven black hair that curled 
about her head, and was never combed save by her fingers; 
©yes of perfect blue beneath her narrow forehead, and an 
expression that betokened single-hearted determination. 
She was always actively engaged, whether in sporj or in 
work, going about in nummer-time with arms and legs bare, 
and fac^ tanned by the sun, while in winter her clothing 
was such as others wear in summer. Her father was a 
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pilot and fisherman: she dashed about selling his fish, 
holding his boat still against mnd and tide, and—^when 
he was away acting as pilot—did the fishing alone. No 
one who saw her could help turning round and taking 
another look at her, she seemed such a picture of self- 
reliance. Her name was Gunlaug, but she was called 
“ The Fisher Lassie,** a name she accepted as a title proper 
to her rank. In all games she was always to be found on 
the weaker side; she seemed to need somebody to care 
for, so now she took charge of this sickly boy. In her 
boat he might blow his flute, which was forbidden him at 
home, because it was believed to divert his thoughts from 
his lessons. She used to row him out on the fjord; she 
began to take him out with her on longer fishing expe¬ 
ditions ; and, before long, let him accompany her on her 
night tours as well. On such occasions they rowed off in 
the silent summer twilight as the sun sank to rest, and he 
would play his flute, or listen to her as she told him all the 
tales that she knew of mermen and of monsters^ of strange 
adventures, foreign lands, and black men, just as the 
sailors had told them to her. She shared her food wifii 
him just as she did her knowledge, and he partook of both 
alike without making any return; for he had neither eat¬ 
ables to bring with him from home, nor fancy from school. 
They rowed till the sun went down behind the snow-capped 
hills, and then anchored off some craggy islet, where they 
landed and made a fire; that is to say, she collected 
sticks and branches, he sat and looked on. She brought 
one of her father’s seaman’s jackets and a blanket in the 
boat with her, and in these she wrapped him round. She 
looked after the fire and he went to sleep, while she kept 
herself awake by singing bits of psalms and songs; she sang 
in a clear firm voice until he fell asleep, and then she sang 
in a lower tone, When the sun rose again across the water, 
.darting pale yellow rays over the mountain-tops to herald 
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his approach, she would wake him. The woods still stood 
iu blackness, and the country still lay darkened, but began 
to be reddish and glowing until the ridge of hills shone 
clear, and every colour gleamed forth bright and distinct. 
Then they dragged the boat into the water again, and 
quickly it shot through the waves before the fresh morning 
breeze, and soon it lay moored among the other fishing- 
boats. 

When the winter came, and the expeditions came to an 
end, he used to visit her at her home. He would often sit 
looking at her as she worked, but neither he nor she spoke 
much; it was as if they were sitting together waiting for 
summer. But alas! when it came, their hopes were des¬ 
tined to come to naught, for Gunlaug’s father died, and 
she left the town, while the boy, at his schoolmaster’s 
advice, was put into the shop. There he stood beside his 
mother, for little by little the father had become the colour 
of the groats he was always weighing out, and was at last 
obliged to keep to his bed in the back room; yet he still 
wished to take part in all that went on and to know what 
^es each of them made. He would act as if he did not 
hear, until he got them near enough, and then pinch them. 
At length the oil ran quite dry in this little lamp one night, 
and the light flickered out. The wife wept, hardly know¬ 
ing why she did so, but the son had not a tear to squeeze 
forth. Having money enough to live on, they gave up 
the business, removed everything that might have reminded 
them of it, and made the shop into a sitting-room; there 
the mother sat by the window and knitted stockings, while 
Pedro sat in the room on the other side of the passage and 
blew his flute. But as soon as the summer came, he 
bought a little light sailing-boat, bent his course to the 
rocky islet, and lay where Gunlaug had lain. 

One day, as he lay there among the heather, he saw a 
boat steering straight for him; it brought up close by his 
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resting-place, and out stepped Gunlaug. She had not 
altered at all, save that she was full-grown, and taller than 
other women ; but as her eyes fell upon him, she turned 
aside a little and slackened her pace, for it hod never 
occurred to her that he was now a man. 

The thin, mealy face was unknown to her, for it was no 
longer ailing and delicate-looking; it was dull and heavy; 
but as he looked at her, his eyes were lit up as if by the 
light of his former dreams, and as she advanced, for every 
step she came it seemed as if a year fell from him, and 
when she stood by him he had sprung up and stood laugh¬ 
ing and talking like a boy. Beneath the old face lay the 
visage of a child; he had got older, it is true, but he had 
not grown up. 

Such as he was, it was just such a child she was seeking, 
though now that she had found him again, she hardly 
knew what more she would have. She laughed and blushed. 
Involuntarily he seemed to feel a sort of power within 
him; it was the first time in his life, and at that instant 
he was actually handsome ; it lasted perhaps more than a 
moment, but in that moment she was captivated. 

Gunlaug was one of those natures that can only love 
whatever is weak, whatever they have borne in their arms. 
She had meant to stay in the town two days,—she remained 
two months. 

In those two months he developed more than in all the 
rest of his life. He was so far aroused from his dreamy 
apathy as to form plans for the future: he decided that he 
would go away and learn music! But when he talked of 
this to her one day, she turned pale, and said, Yes j but 
first we must be married! ** 

He looked at her, and she looked steadfastly back at him; 
both blushed red as fire ; and then, ** What will people say 
to that ? ” said he. 

It had never occurred to Gunlaug that his wishes could 
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be other than hers, just because her wishes had till then 
never been other than his. But now it flashed upon her 
that, deep down in his heart, he had never for an instant 
had any intention of sharing anything with her, except 
what she gave him. In that instant it stood revealed to 
her that it had been so in all their intercourse. She had 
begun by pityihg, and ended by loving, the being she 
herself had fostered. Ah ! if now she had only exercised 
a moment’s self-control!—for he saw her anger blazing up, 
and in fear he cried out, ** I will! ” She heard him; but 
her anger at her own blindness and his littleness, at her 
own shame and his cowardice, seethed up with burning 
speed to boiling point, and never did a love that began in 
childhood in the evening sunshine, that had been rocked 
on the billows beneath the rays of the moon and accom¬ 
panied by the melody of the flute and of soft singing, 
come to a more pitiable ending. She grasped him with 
both her hands, she raised him from the ground, and 
struck him with all the passion of her heart; then she 
rowed straight back to the town, and, never swerving, took 
her course over the hiUs, 

He had sailed out a youth deep in love, and on his way 
to achieve manhood; he returned an old man, for whom 
manhood had never been. His life had but one memory, 
and that he had in his folly thrown away: one spot only 
on earth did he care for, and thither no longer durst he go. 
Brooding over his own misery and how it had come upon 
him, his new-born vigour sank as in a quagmire, never to 
emerge again. The little town boys soon noticed his 
strange bearing, and begad to plague _^him; and as he was 
an obscure person to his fellow-townsmen, who knew 
neither what he lived on nor how, it fell out that he found 
no one to defend him. Before long he no longer dared to 
venture out—at any rate, not in the public thoroughfares. 
His whole existence became a warfare with the boys, who 
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were, perhaps, of the same use as flies are in the heat of 
gummer; without them he would hare sunk into complete 
torpor. 

Nine years later Gunlaug came back to the town just 
as unexpectedly as she had left it. She was accompanied 
by a little girl about eight years of age, who looked just as 
Gunlaug used to in former days, save that she was more 
delicate in her features and bearing, and had a look about 
her as if she had stepped out of a dream. G-unlaug had 
been married, it was said; she had inherited some money, 
and had come back to the town to open an inn for seamen. 

She managed her house in such a way that merchants 
and skippers came to her to hire sailors, and sailors came 
to her to get hired. Besides this, all the town ordered fish 
of her. And though she never took a shilling for her 
services as agent, she wielded despotically the power her 
position gave her. Certainly she was the most influential 
person in the town, though she was a woman, and a 
woman, too, who never left her own house. She was 
known as “Fish-Gunlaug,” or “Gunlaug of the Hill”; 
while the title of “ The Pisher Lassie ” descended to her 
little daughter, who was always to be found skipping 
about at the head of the small boys of the town. 

Her history it is which we are about to tell. She had 
something of her mother’s strong nature, and she had 
occasion to use it. 



CHAPTER n. 
petba’s childhood. 

T he many pretty gardens of the town, now clad in 
their second and third blossoms, were fragrant after 
the rain. The sun was sinking to rest behind the ever¬ 
lasting mountains of snow and the whole heavens far 
around seemed all on fire, making even the snow-peaks give 
back a subdued refiection. The nearer mountains stood in 
t|je shadow, but were bright, notwithstanding, with many- 
hued autumnal foliage. The rocky islets with their dense 
woods, coming one after another in the middle of the fjord, 
like a stream of boats rowing in, afforded ,a still stronger 
display of colour, for they were not so far off. The sea 
was still as glass; a big ship was slowly being towed in. 
People were sitting about on the wooden steps before their 
doors, where the rose-bushes grew thick about them: they 
were talking to one another from door to door, running 
over to each other’s dwellings, or exchanging greetings 
with the passers-by, who were on their way to the long, 
leafy lanes beyond the town. Here and there a piano 
might be heard through an open window: save that, no 
sound broke upon their talk. The last gleams of the 
setting sun over the sea seemed to add to the feeling of 
utter calm. 
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All of a sudden, there arose a sound in the middle of 
the town as if it were being stormed. Boys were scream¬ 
ing, girls crying, other boys hurrahing, old women scolding 
and shrieking out orders; the policeman’s big dog was 
barking his loudest, and every dog in the town barked in 
answer. Nobody that heard it could stop indoors. So 
great was the uproar, that the Amtmand ^ himself turned 
on his threshold, and was heard to say, “ Why, there must 
be something the matter! ” 

“ What is it ? ” was the constant question of those who 
came from the lanes to those on the steps. 

“ Bear me! what can it be ? ” everyone was asking now, 
whenever anybody came from the middle of the town. 

But the town lies in a half-moon along a gently-curving 
bay, and so it was a good while before those at each end 
had heard the answer: 

** Oh! it’s only the Fisher Lassie! ” 

That venturesome spirit, bold in the protection of a 
redoubtable mother, and sure of help from every seaman 
in the town (for such service always got them a free dra^ 
from Gunlaug,) had put herself at the head of her horde 
of small boys, and fallen upon a great apple-tree in Pedro 
Ohl^n’s garden. 

The plan of assault was as follows: certain of the boys 
were to lure Pedro to the front of the house by making his 
rose-bush beat against his window; at the same time, one 
of th€f others was to shake the apple-tree, which stood in 
the midst of the garden, and the rest were to throw the 
apples over the fence in all directions—not to steal them— 
far from it!—^but just for fun. This ingenious plan had 
that veiy evening been hatched behind Pedro’s garden; but 
as luck would have it, Pedro himself happened to be sitting 
on the other side of the fence, and heard every word! 
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Somewhat before the appointed time, he got the town 
policeman (a tippling fellow) and his big dog into his back 
parlour, where he gave both of them refreshment. When 
the Fisher Lassie’s curly black hair was seen above the 
palings, and a number of little faces peeped over on every 
side, Pedro let the young scamps in front of the house 
dash his rose-bushes against the window-panes to their 
heart’s content, while he quietly waited in the room at the 
back of the house. But when they had aU gathered in 
perfect silence round the tree, and the Fisher Lassie, with 
bare arms and scratched legs, had climbed up to shake it, 
the garden door suddenly sprang oi>en, and Pedi’o and the 
policeman dashed out with sticks in their hands and the 
huge dog close behind them! . 

A scream of terror rose from among the boys. A lot of 
little girls, who were innocently playing “touch” on the 
other side of the fence, thought that somebody was being 
murdered in the garden, and began crying in the most 
heartrending way. The boys who had escaped shouted 
I^Hurrah! ” ; those who were still struggling over the fence 
screamed under the blows of the cudgels; and, to complete 
the confusion, there arose from the depths certain old 
women—they always do, when boys begin to shriek—and 
joined in the chorus. Pedro and the policeman were 
dismayed themselves at the uproar, and tried to still the 
old women: meanwhile, the boys took to their heels, and 
the dog (whom most they feared) dashed over the fence 
after them—^that was his part of the game! And now the 
screams, the boys, the girls, and the dog, flew like wildfire 
all over the town. 

All this time, the Fisher Lassie had been sitting quite 
still up in the tree, thinking that nobody had noticed her; 
crouching up at the very top, she could follow through 
the leaves the course of the fray. But as soon as the 
policeman had in desperation gone out to the old women, 
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and Pedro Ohlsen was alone in the garden, he came right 
under the tree, looked up, and shouted: 

“ Come down with you at once, you rascal! ** 

Not a sound from the tree. 

•t, 

** Will you come down, I say ? I know you^re up 
there 1 ” 

Still unbroken silence. 

“ t shall go and get my gun and shoot you! I will I ’* 
and he made a movemement as if to go. 

** Boo-hoo-hoo! came a sound from the tree. 

** Yes, you may well begin to squall! You shall get a 
whole barrel full of shot in you, you shall! ” 

** Oo-hoo, oo-hoo! ” cried a voice like an owl’s; ** I am 
BO frightened! ” 

Ah! it’s you, you little devil, is it ? You’re the worst 
limb of mischief of the whole lot; but I’ve got you now I 

** Oh! dear, good kind sir! I’ll never do it again! ” and 
at the same moment she flung a rotten apple clean in his 
face, and a peal of laughter accompanied it. 

The apple burst all over him, and while he was wiping 
it off, she slipped down from the tree, and was struggling 
over the palings before he could get near her. She would 
have got right off in safety, if she had not been so afraid 
of his being close behind her that she slipped back in her 
haste. 

As soon as he touched her, she gave a scream—a scream 
so piercing, loud, thrilling, and shrill, that he was quite 
taken ahack, and let go his hold. At her signal of distress, 
people began to gather round the fence. She heard this, 
and plucked up courage straightway. 

“Let me go!” she threatened, “or I’ll tell mother!” 
and her face was now all a-hlaze with passion. 

Then he knew that look, and shouted wildly; “ Your 
mother I who u your mother? ” 

“Gunlaug, (Junlaug of the Hill, Pisli-Gunlaug/’^rre- 
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iterated the girl in triumph, for she saw he was 
frightened. 

Nearsighted as he was, he had never seen the child till 
now, and was the only person in the town who did not 
know who she was j he did not even know that Gunlaug 
was in the town. 

** What is your name ? ” he cried, like one possessed. 
Petra! ” came the answer, in still higher tones. 

" Petra! ” cried Pedro—and turned and dashed into the 
house as if he had spoken with the fiend. 

Now, the paleness of fear is very like that of anger: 
Petra thought he had gone for his gun; terror seized her 
— already she felt the shots pursuing her. The garden gate 
harl at that moment been burst open from the outside, and 
uflhed off through it, with her black hair streaming 
vsi \ ' d her, her eyes flashing fire, and the dog, whom 

'llowing and baying after her. Thus she burst 
mother, who was coming from the kitchen with 
a bowl of sonp, and down went the girl, with the soup all 
ov|)c her and the floor. 

“ Drat the girl! ” from Gunlaug. 

Blit, lying there in the spilt soup, she cried out: “ He’s 
coming to shoot me, mother! he’s coming to shoot me! ” 

** Sho“^”^^u! who^B going to shoot you, you little imp? ” 
V - -Pe iro Ohlsen—we were taking his apples.” 
liti s . B aught but the truth. 

Whoni ' d P' ing of, child ? ” 

Of Peijj o Onisen ; Ue’s after me with a big gun ! he’s 
coming to f>hoot me! ” 

** Pedro i)hlseu! ” shrieked the mother; and then she 
laughed, and seemed somehow to have grown taller. 

The child began to whimper and tried to make off; but 
the mother sprang upon her, with her white teeth shining 
as if for prey, and, gripping her by the shoulders, stopped 
her from jgoing. * 

M 
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“ Bid you say who you were ? ** 

“Yes, yes, yes, yes!’* cried the child, holding up her 
hands entreatingly. 

Then the mother drew herself up to her full height : 

“ So he has got to know at last! Well, what did he 
say? ” 

“ He ran in for his gun ; he was going to shoot me! ” 

“ He shoot you! ” laughed Gunlaug, in huge scorn; but 
the child, in great terror, and all bespattered with the 
soup, had crept away into the corner, and was standing 
drying her clothes and shedding tears. 

“If ever you go near him again,” said the mother, 
coming up to her once more, seizing her and shaking her, 
“ or talk to him, or listen to what he says, may God help 
both him and you I —Tell him that from me! ” she added 
threateningly, as the child did not at once answer. 

“ Yes, yes, yes, yes! ” 

“Tell—him—^that—from—me!” she repeated once more, 
in a lower tone, as she walked away, stopping to nod her 
head at every word. ^ 

The child washed herself, changed her clothes, and went 
and sat out on the steps in her Sunday frock. But when 
she thought of the peril she had been in, her tears again 
began to fall. 

“ What are you weeping for, childie ? ” asked a voice, 
more kindly than any she had ever heard before. 

She looked up; there stood before her a gracefully- 
built, intellectual-looking man with spectacles. She stood 
up at once, for it was Hans Oedegaard, a young man in 
whose presence everyone in the town stood. 

“What are you weeping for, childie?” repeated the 
voice. 

She looked up at him, and said that she and “ some 
other boys ” had been trying to get the apples in Pedro 
Ohlsen’s garden ; but Pedro and the policeman l^'^ome 
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after them, and- ’; hut she called to mind that her 
mother had shaken her faith in the shooting, so she dared 
nbt tell that part of the story—she gave a long deep sigh 
to make up for it. 

“ Is it possible,” cried he, ” that a child of your age 
eould think of committing so great a sin ? ” 

Petra stared at him; she knew well enough that it was 
a sin, but she had always been used to being told so by 
hearing herself called ” You imp of the devil! you black- 
haared little fiend! ” Now, somehow, she felt ashamed. 

“How is it you don’t go to school and learn God’s 
Commandments to us about what is good and what is 
evil?” 

She stood tugging at her. frock, as she made shift to 
answer that her mother did not want her to go to school. 

“ You cannot even read, I suppose ? ” he said. 

“ Yes,” replied she, she could read. 

He took out a little book and gave it her. She opened 
it, turned it over, and then looked at the cover. 

^ “ I can’t read such fine print,” she said. 

But he would not let her ofi: so, and straightway she 
became most marvellously stupid: her eyes and lips 
drooped, and all her limbs seemed to hang loose. 

“T-h-e the, L-o-r-d Lord, G-o-d God, the Lord God, 
s-a-i-d said, the Lord God said to M—M—M—” 

“ Good gracious ! ” he broke in, “ you can’t even read! 
And you ten or eleven years old ! Wouldn’t you be glad 
to be able to read ? ” 

She managed to jerk out that she would be glad 
enough. 

Come with me, then; we must set to work at once.” 

She moved away a little, to look into the house. 

“Yes, go and tell your mother about it,” he said; and 
just then Gunlaug passed the door. Seeing the child 
talking with a stranger, she came out on to the flag-stones. 
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“ He wants to teach me to read, mother/’ said the chHd, 
looking at her with doubtful eyes. ^ 

The mother made no answer, but set both her arms 
akimbo, and looked at Oedegaard. 

“ Your child is very ignorant,” said he. “ You cannot 
answer it before G-od or man for letting her go on so.” 

** Who are you ? ” returned Gunlaug, sharply. 

“ Hans Oedegaard, son of your priest.” 

Her face cleared a little, for she had heard nothing \mt 
good of him. 

“ When I was at home before,” he went on, “I noticed 
this child. To-day my attention has been called to her 
afresh. She must no longer accustom herself to doing only 
what is bad.” 

“What is that to you?” said the mother’s face plainly 
enough, but he continued quietly : 

“ Surely you would like her to learn something ? ” 

“ No! ” 

A slight flush passed over his face as he asked : 

“ Why not ? ” % 

“ Are folks any the better for learning ? ”—she had 
only had one experience of it, but she stuck fast to that. 

“ I am astonished that anyone can ask such a question.” 

“ Yes, of course; I know you are. I know people are 
none the better for it; ” and she moved to the steps, to put 
an end to such ridiculous talk. 

But he planted himself right in her way. 

“ Here is a duty,” said he, “ which you shall not pass 
by. You are a most injudicious mother.” 

Gunlaug measured him from head to foot. 

“ Who has told you,” said she, “ what I am ? ” 

“ You—^you yourself; just now; or else you must have 
seen that your child was going on the way to ruin.” 

Gunlaug turned, and her eye met his ; she saw he was 
in earnest in what he had said, and she began to feel afraid 
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of him. She had always had to do with seamen and trades¬ 
folk ; talk such as his she had never heard. 

What do you want to do with my child ? ** she asked. 

“ Teach her what is right for her soul’s welfare, and see 
what is to he made of her.” 

“ My child shall he just what I want.” 

“ No indeed she shan’t! she shall he what God wants.” 

Gunlaug was at a loss what to answer. She drew nearer 
. to him and said: 

' What do you mean hy that ? ” 

“ I mean,” he replied, ” she ought to learn whatever her 
powers allow ; for God has given them her for that.” 

Gunlaug now drew close up to him. 

Am I not to decide what.is best for her—I, the child’s 
mother ? ” she asked, as if really wishing to he informed. 

**That you shall; hut you must act on the advice of 
those who know better than you. You must do the Lord’s 
will.” 

Gunlaug stood still for a moment. 

0 **What if she learns too much ?” she said at last—^'a 
poor woman’s child,” she added, looking tenderly at her 
daughter. 

“If she learns too much for her own rank, she will 
thereby have attained another,” he said. 

She grasped his meaning at once, and, looking more and 
more fondly at her child, she said (as if to herself) ; 

“ That is dangerous.” 

“ That is not the question,” he returned gently; “ the 
question is, what is right ? ” 

A strange expression came into her keen eyes; she looked 
at him piercingly, hut there was so much earnestness in 
his voice, his words, and his face, that Gunlaug felt her¬ 
self conquered. She went up to the child, and laid her 
hands on her head, hut she spoke not a word. 

** I shall read with her from now till the the time when 
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she is confirme^^^’ he said, hoiking to make things easier 
for Omilaug. “ 1 wish to take charge of the child.” 

“ And do you want to take her away from me ? ” 

He hesitated, and looked at her inquiringly. 

“ Of course you know far better than I,” she said, speak¬ 
ing with difficulty; “ but if it hadn’t been for what you 

said about the Lord-” here she stopped. She had been 

smoothing down her daughter’s hair, and now she took off 
her own kerchief and bound it round Petra’s neck. Thus, 
in no other way, did she say the child was to go with him; 
but she hastened back into the house, as if she could not 
bear to see it. 

Oedegaard began suddenly to feel afraid of what, in his 
youthful zeal, he had done. The child, for her part, felt 
afraid of him, for he was the first person who had ever got 
the best of her mother. And so, with mutual fears, they 
went to their first lesson. 

Bay by day, as it seemed to him, her cleverness and 
knowledge increased; and it often happened that their 
conversation seemed, of its own accord, to take one peculi^fr 
bent. He would bring before her eyes characters from the 
Bible or from history, in such a way as to point out to her 
the call that God had given them. He would tell her of 
Saul leading his wild life, or of the young Bavid tending 
his father’s flocks, till Samuel came and laid on him the 
hands of the Lord. But greatest of all was the Call when 
the Lord walked uj)on earth, tarried among the fisher- 
folk, and called them to His work. And the humble fisher¬ 
men arose and followed after Him—to suffering—^yea, even 
to Beath; for the feeling of the holy Call bears men up 
through all tribulation. 

The thought of this took such hold of her that she could 
not refrain from asking him about her own Call.” He 
looked steadfastly at her; she grew red beneath his gaze; 
and then he answered that through work every man finds out 
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liis Tocation: that that might be insignificaat and unimpor¬ 
tant, but that it existed for cTeryone. Then a great zeal 
came upon her; it drove her to work with all her might; 
it entered into her games, and it made her wan and thin. 

Strange longings for adventure came over her. 0! to 
cut short her hair, dress like a boy, and go outto-take part 
in the struggle! But when one day her teacher told her 
that her hair would be so pretty if only she would take a 
little care of it, she got fond of her long tresses, and for 
their sake sacrificed her chance of a heroine’s fame. After 
this, to be a girl became a more precious thing to her than 
ever, and henceforth her work went peacefully on, with the 
ever ■•changing dreams of girlhood floating around her. 



CHAPTEE III. 
petba's teacheb. 

I N his youth Hans Oedegaard’s father had wandered 
away from his native parish of Bergen, and by the 
aid of people who had taken to him, he had become a 
learned man and an able preacher. He was, moreover, a 
man of authority in deed even more than in word, for he 
was a deep and resolute thinker. This man who had, 
by his tough, stout will overcome all the difficulties of fcis 
life, was fated to receive a check where least he expected 
it, and where he felt it most. 

He had three daughters and one son. His son Hans 
was the brightest ornament of his school, and it was the 
father*s daily joy to help him with his lessons. Hans had 
a friend who, by his aid, kept up with him, and who loved 
him above all else on earth, save only his mother. The 
two boys went together to school, and together to the 
imiversity; together they passed the two preliminary ex¬ 
aminations, and now they were about to enter on their pro¬ 
fessional studies together. One day, after finishing their 
accustomed portion of reading, as they were merrily going 
downstairs, Hans in mere joyfulness of heart sprang upon 
his comrade’s back; the latter slipped, and a few days 
later lay dead. The dying youth begged his mother—a 
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widow, now about to lose her only chil^^to grant him 
the wish of his heart, and let Hans fill her son's place. 
The mother scarce outlived her son, leaving, by her will, 
all her property, which was considerable, to Hans Oede- 
gaard. 

It was many months ere Hans was at all himself again 
after this terrible event. A long journey abroad so far 
restored him as to enable him to go on with his theological 
studies till he was ready for holy orders; but nothing could 
induce him to make use of them. 

The whole hope of the father’s life had been to see his 
son his helper with his flock, and now it was not possible 
to get him even to ascend the pulpit; he gave to all 
entreaty the constant answer—he felt no call. It was a 
bitter disappointment to the father, and it made him years 
and years older. He had settled down to his work late 
ill life; he was now quite an old man, and all his work 
had been done with all his strength and with this one 
object ever before him. And now in the same house 
dyelt the son, in his stately suite of rooms above, while 
down below the father worked strenuously in his little 
study, with the lamp that lit up the night of his old age 
beside him. He neither could nor would take the help of 
a stranger after his disappointment at home, nor would he 
follow his son’s advice and give up work; therefore he 
knew no rest, summer nor winter. But every year the 
son’s journey abroad grew longer. Wlien he was at home 
he associated with no one, save that, in more or less silence, 
he dined daily at his father’s table. But anyone who 
talked to him met ever with such clearness of judgment and 
zeal for truth that conversation was difficult to maintain. 
He was never at church, but he gave more than half his 
income for benevolent purposes, and always with most 
careful injunctions as to its use. 

Charity on such a large scale was a thing so different 
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from tlie little ^town’s narrow habits, that it OTerwhelmed 
everybody. Besides this, his reserve, his constant journey- 
ings abroad, and the fear all felt of talking with him, made 
him, as may easily be supposed, a mysterious sort of being 
in their eyes, and they gave him credit, not only for the 
common sense and ability he possessed, but for all pos¬ 
sible talents as well. When this man, then, condescended 
to take the “ Fisher Lassie into his daily care, she rose 
vastly in theii estimation. 

One after another of them—chiefly women—^now tried to 
look after her as weU. She came to him one day, dressed 
out in all the colours of the rainbow ; she had put all her 
finery on, thinking that now she surely must be looking as 
he liked to see her, for he always wanted her to look neat. 
But he no sooner saw her than he forbade her ever to take 
anything from anybody again. He called her vain and 
silly; he said that she only gave her mind to foolish 
objects, .and cared for nothing but frivolity. When she 
came next morning with eyes red with weeping, he took 
her with him for a walk beyond the town. He told l[ter 
the story of David; for it was his constant habit to take 
now one, now another, well-known character and make him 
live again for her. First he painted him to her as he was 
in his youth, when he walked fair and strong and in un¬ 
troubled faith, so that he had earned a triumphal proces¬ 
sion, even before he was of man’s age. He was a shepherd, 
yet called to be king; he dwelt in caves and holes, yet in 
the end he built Jerusalem. In beauteous attire he sat 
and played to the sick Saul, but when he himself was a 
king, and sick, he was clad in the sackcloth of repentance 
as he sat singing and playing to himself. When he had 
done his great work, he sought ease in sin; but the warn¬ 
ing and the punishment fell upon him, and again he was as 
a child. David, who could upraise the Lord’s chosen people 
by his songs of praise, himself lay crushed at the Lora’s 
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feet. -rWhen was he best to see—when, <jrowned with 
victory, he danced to his own music before the ark, or 
when in his own chamber he implored grace at the hand of 
the chastiser ? 

That night Petra had a dream which she never forgot 
all her life after. She was going up, it seemed to her, in 
a triumphal procession, mounted on a white horse; but at 
the same time she was in rags, and dancing in front of it. 

Some time after this, as she was sitting one evening at 
the edge of the wood beyond the town, reading her lesson* 
books, Pedro Ohlsen, who since that day in the garden had 
been constantly drawing nearer and nearer to her, walked 
close by her, and, with a curious smile, whispered “ Good 
evening.’^ Although more than a year had gone by, her 
mother’s command to her about talking with him was so- 
strongly impressed on her mind, that she did not answer 
him. Nevertheless, day after day went by, and ever with 
the same greeting. At last she grew to expect him, if he- 
<lid not come. Presently he began to ask some little ques- 
tios( or other as he walked by, and before long he managed 
to get her to talk too. After one such talk he let a silver 
dollar^ slip down into her lap, and then dashed off, happy 
in his success. Now, it was against her mother’s order to 
talk to him; against Oedegaard’s to take gifts of anyone. 
The first she had gradually been drawn into transgressing; 
and this was brought vividly to her mind now that it had 
led her to do the same to the other. To get rid of the 
money, she got hold of another girl and treated her to 
sweets; but, in spite of their best efforts, it was not possible 
for them to eat more than four orts’ worth. As soon as 
she had spent the money, she grew angry with herself for 
not having given it back instead. The remaining ort, as it 
lay in her pocket, seemed as if it were burning a hole in 

her clothes: she snatched it out and flung it into the sea.. 

^ A silver dollar (five orts) is worth about 4 b. 6d, 
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But uot by such means was she quit of the dollar; her 
thoughts were branded with it. She felt she might once 
again be free if she were to confess; but her mother’s 
terrible wrath and Oedegaard's heartfelt belief in her 
seemed each in its own way too dreadful to be borne. The 
mother noticed no change, but Oedegaard saw at once that 
something was weighing on her and making her wretched. 
He gently asked her what was the matter, and when, 
instead of answering, she burst into tears, he thought they 
must be in want at home, and gave her a ten-dollar bill. 
Now that he, in spite of her sin against him, should give 
her money—and money, too, that she could openly give 
her mother, for it was money honestly got—made such a 
powerful impression on her, that she felt as if free from 
guilt again, and'gave herself up to an ecstasy of joy. She 
took his hand with both hers, she thanked him, she 
laughed, she danced up and down, and rapturous delight 
beamed through her tears as she looked at him as a dog 
looks at its master when it is allowed to go out with him. 
He scarce knew her: she who generally sat lost in wh^ he 
was saying, now was in the ascendant over him. For the 
first time he saw a strong, wild nature rise up before him; for 
the first time Life’s fountain splashed forth its red stream 
over him, and he started back blood-hot. But she darted 
through the door and up the hill on her way home. She 
put down the money on the griddle in front of her mother, 
and threw her arms round her neck. 

‘^Who gave you this money?” said the mother, all 
a-flame in a moment. 

Oedegaard, mother, Oedegaard! He is the finest man 
in the world! ” 

“ What am I to do with it ? ’* 

“ I don’t know-0 mother dear, if you knew——and 

she threw her arms round her mother’s neck again, for now 
she felt she could and she would tell her all. 
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But G-unlaug impatiently shook herself free. 

“ Would you have me take alms ? ” she cried. “ Take his 
money back to him! If you’ve let him think that we were 
in want, you’ve cheated him! ” 

** But mother-” 

“ Take his money back to him on the spot I tell you, or 
else I’ll go myself and throw it back at him,—at him, who’s 
stolen my child from me! ” 

The mother’s lips were trembling as she said these last 
words. Petra moved away, more and more pale, softly 
opened the door and slowly walked out of the house. 

Before she well knew it, the ten-dollar bill was tom to 
atoms between her fingers; when she realized this, she 
broke forth into a torrent of angry indignation against her 
mother. But Oedegaard must know nothing of this!— 
yes, he should know all 1 There must be nothing kept 
back from him any more! 

A moment later she was standing in his room telling him 
that her mother would not take the money, and that she, in 
hej anger at having to come back with it, had torn the 
bill in pieces. She was going on to tell him the rest, but 
he looked at her coldly, and bade her go home again, recom¬ 
mending her at the same time to obey her mother, even 
when it was difficult for her. This sounded very strange 
to her, for she knew that he at any rate did not do what 
his father wanted him of all things to do. On her way 
home, her grief and passion burst forth again, and just at 
that moment she met Pedro Ohlsen. She had purposely 
kept out of his way all this time, for he was the cause of 
all her woes. 

“ Where have you been ? ” he asked, walking along by 
her side. “ Is an 3 rthmg the matter with you ? ” 

There was such a tempest in her heart that it might cast 
her where it would. Carried away by her feelings, she could 
not see why her mother should have forbidden her to have 
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anything to do with just this one person: it was only 
another whim of hers» of course, thought she. 

Shall I tell you what IVe been doing ? ^ he said, in an 
entreating tone, as she stopped. “ I’ve bought you a sail¬ 
ing-boat ; I thought you might like to sail,”—and he gave 
a laugh. His kindness, which had something in it of an 
humble appeal for friendship, was just the thing to touch 
her at that moment; she nodded; and he with busy, eager 
air, whispered to her to go out beyond the town into the 
lane to the right, until she got to the big yellow boat¬ 
house : he wo^ild come and fetch her from behind it, and no 
one would see it there. Off she went, and presently he 
came for her, all happiness and good-behaviour, and as if 
he were a big boy. They sailed about for a while in the 
light breeze; then they lay-to by an island, made the boat 
fast, and got out. He had all sorts of nice things with him, 
which he gave her with trembling joy; then taking out his 
flute, he began to play. For a while she forgot her sorrow 
as she watched his joy; and as the feeling of pity that 
comes of watching the happiness of the weak grew w>on 
her, she began to take a liking to him. 

After that day she had a new and constant secret to keep 
from her mother, so that before long she kept her mother 
from knowing about any of her doings. Gunlaug asked no 
questions; she trusted entirely, until she entirely mis¬ 
trusted. But from that day Petm had a thing to keep 
ever secret from Oedegaard as well; for she took many a 
present from Pedro Ohlsen. Nor did Oedegaard ask 
anything, but he grew day by day more formal and distant 
with her at her studies. So Petra was now divided amongst 
three: she never spoke of any of them to the others, and 
she had some special secret to guard from each. 

Meanwhile she was now grown up, though she herself did 
not yet know it. One day Oedegaard told her that it was 
time for her to be confirpied. 
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This information filled her with great unrest; for she 
knew that with confirmation her lessons would come to an 
end, and what was to happen then ? 

Her mother had a little attic built for her, for, after 
confirmation, Petra was to have a room of her own: the 
incessant hammering and nailing were painful reminders 
to her. Oedegaard noticed that she was growing more and 
more silent, and sometimes, too, he saw that she had been 
weeping. Eeligious instruction made great impression 
under these circumstances, though Oedegaard with tender 
care avoided everything that might touch her too deeply. It 
was for this reason that some fortnight before confirmation 
he closed his lesson with the simple remark that that was 
their last. He meant the last with himself; for he intended 
to look after her; but others, and not he, were to be her 
teachers. She, however, sat motionless in her chair; the 
blood left her cheeks ; her eyes were never moved from his 
face. Touched by her emotion, he involuntarily sought to 
give his reason. 

“ Of course all girls are not grown up by confirmation 
time; but you feel, I’m sure, that you are.” 

If she had been standing in the full light of a great fire, 
she could not have been redder than slue was at these 
words. Her bosom heaved, her eyes looked timidly about 
her and were full of tears, and Oedegaard, still more per¬ 
plexed, hastily went on: 

“ Would you like to go on all the same, though ? ” 

The moment he had said it, he saw what it was that he 
had proposed, and that it was a wrong thing to have done; 
he would have tried to withdraw it, but already she had 
raised her eyes to his, and though she did not say “ Yes ” 
with her lips, yet it could not have been said more clearly. 
To ease his own conscience by giving himself an excuse, he 
asked her: 

“ Isn’t there anything in especial that you would like to 
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take np? Anything that—” and he bent towards her, 
** anything that you feel a call for, Petra ? ” 

“ No! ” she answered, so sharply that he reddened, and, 
growing cooler, fell back into the meditations which for 
long years had filled his thoughts, and which now her 
unexpected answer had awakened again. 

That there was something remarkable in the girl he had 
never doubted since the time when she was a child, and he 
had been used to seeing her march about singing at the 
head of the town’s street boys. But the longer he taught 
her, the less he understood the natural bent of her talents 
and powers. There was evidence of them in every me 
ment: whatever she Aiappened to be thinking to be want¬ 
ing, that her whole bo^^y and spirit pourtrayea, with all 
the fullness of her strengvii and the glory of her beauty. 
Yet in words—stiil more in writing—her thoughts were 
mere childishness. She seemed to be nothing bc..^ way ward 
imagination thoi*p' ..o be sure, Oedegaard put most ot 
that down tc rcstLssn 5S. She was very diligent in her 
work, but always lier object seemed to be to get tiiron,gh 
her lessons, rather than to learn anything, what .ere 
t(fOuld be on the next page was what her thoughts were 
busy with. She had religious emotions, but, as the priest 
put it, “ no turn for a religious life.” 

Oedegaard was often in perplexity as to hei uture. 
Once more he seemed to be at the starting-point, ..ad his 
thoughts flew of their own accord to the stone step» "^here 
he had first taken her into his care; once more he s meJ 
to hear the mother’s sharp tones as she laid th? re^ .^nsi- 
bility on him, because he had named the y^ralked 

up and down the room several timei^, then, ^>ulli^g 
himself together, spoke, 

“ I am going abroad,” he said, wi+h a. cei. in amount of 
hesitation; '* I have asked my sisters to lOok after you 
meanwhile, and when I come back again we’ll see what 
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more is to be done. Farewell! we shall see one another 
again before I go 1 ” 

He walked away so quickly into the next room that she 
did not have time even to take his hand. 

When she saw him again it was where she least expected 
it, and that was in the pulpit just before her, as she stood 
up in the church among .he flock of maidens for confirma¬ 
tion. This so excited her tha u thoughts were far, far 
from tne holy rite for which had prepared her in 
hilmility and prayer. 

Yes, but Oedegaard’s old father’s thoughts were straying 
too: he paused and gazed long at his son, as he stepped 
."orth to begin. 

Petra was destined to another surprise that moming 
for somewhat lower down sat -Pedro Ohlsen, in stiff, new 
clothes ; he stretched out his head so as to be able to look 
over the heads of the boys at her among tb#' flock of girls! 
He ducked down agfiin at once; but she saw ‘lim again 
and again thrust up his head with its ant covering of 
hair, and bob down again. It distracted her thoughts; 
sbe tried not to see, but could not help looking ; and juF' 
at the moment when all the others were deeply affected— 
luany of them, indeed, in tears—Petra was shocked to see 
Pedro ding up with his mouth and eyds wide open and 
motionlet and his whole body apparently paralysed. He 
seemed t no power either to sit down or go away^ 

for opp^ -xm stood Gunlaug, in all her majestic height. 
Potia s’ ered to see her mother, for her face was white 
as the f cloth. Her black curly hair seemed to be rising 

up, hei jjea to have a power to thrust him off, as if they 
wei 0 saj mg, “ Away from her! what have you to do with 
her? Ac .ength he sank down on his seat beneath her 
gaze, and very soon afterwards sneaked out of the church 

Ihesently Petra began to grow calmer, and the longer 
she listened the more earnest she grew. And when now 

N 
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she turned back from the altar, after giving her confirma¬ 
tion-promise, and looked through her tears at Oedegaard, 
who stood nearest to all her good resolves, sjie promised 
in her heart that she would never turn his trust to shame. 
He seemed to be praying for the same, as his steady eye 
shone upon her; but when she got back to her place and 
sought him out again, he was gone. She went home at 
once with her mother, who. on the way, let fall: 

Well, now my part with you’s done ; now let the Lord 
do His !•” 

When they had finished dinner—mother and daughter 
had dined alone together—^Ounlaug said, as she rose: 

“Well, now we’ll go and see him—the parson’s son, I 
mean. I don’t know what’s the good of what he’s been 
doing, but anyway he’s meant well. Put on your things 
again, child.” 

The road to the church, which those two had often 
walked together, lay above the town, and they had never 
before been seen together in the street through the 
town; indeed, the mother had scarcely been there since 
she had come back. Now she turned down into the str^t 
at once; she wanted to walk through the whole length of 
it—-^she with her grown-up daughter! 

On the afternoon of Confirmation Sunday the folks in 
such a little town are all to be seen in the streets, either 
on their way from house to house with congratulations, or 
walking up and down just to see and be seen. At every 
step there is a pause and a greeting, a hand-shake and a 
kindly wish; the poorer children, clad in the half-worn 
garments of the richer ones, walk about to show themselves 
and their gratitude; the sailors of the place, dressed in 
outlandish finery and with hats a-slant, the town fops—^the 
clerks—go about in troops, greeting and being greeted; 
the half-grown-up lads from the liatin school, each arm- 
in-arm with his best friend in the world, saunter about. 
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uttering their half-grown-up criticisms; but to-day all in 
their hearts must perforce feel themselves inferior to 
Yngve Void, the lion of the town, the young merchant, the 
richest man in the place, who had just come back from 
Spain, all ready and able to take over his motheris huge 
fish business. 

With a yellow hat over his yellow curls he flashed 
through the streets, and the young girls and lads just 
confirmed were well-nigh forgotten; for all turned to 
welcome him, and he talked with everyone, laughed at 
everyone. Up and down the street you could see his 
bright hair and hat, and hear his bright laugh. When 
Petra and her mother came out, he was the first they 
stumbled upon, and, as if they really had done so, he 
started back from Petra, whom he no longer knew. 

She had grown tall; not so tall as her mother, but still 
taller than most women: she was graceful in her carriage, 
refined, and yet spirited-looking: her mother, and yet not 
her mother, in constant alternation. Even the young 
merchant, who walked along near them, could no longer 
<!fi:aw the passer-by’s eyes on himself now: these two, mother 
and daughter together, were a rarer sight. They walked 
briskly, greeting no one, for they were seldom addressed 
by any but seamen; and they quickened their pace as 
they walked back again down the street, for they heard 
that Oedegaard had just left home for the steamer, which 
was about to start. 

Petra hurried most j she must, yes, she must bid him 
farewell and thank him before he went. 0, it was too 
bad of him to go away from her like that! She looked 
at none of all the many that looked at her; it was the 
smoke from the steamer rising above the houses that she 
saw, and it seemed to her to be moving away. When 
they got to the quay the steamer was just putting off, and 
it was with a sob in her throat that she hastened off again 
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tp the laoies leading to the beach, jumping along rather 
walking, her mother* striding after her. As it had 
^*^taken the steamer some time to clear the harbour, she was 
early enough to be able to jump down on to the beach, 
spring up upon a rock, and wave her pocket-handkerchief 
vigorously. The mother stood back in the lane and would 
not go down. Petra waved higher and higher, but no one 
on the steamer waved back again. 

Then she could hold out no longer, and, for weeping’s 
sake, must needs go home by the road above the town. 
Her mother walked along with her in utter silence. The 
attic that Gunlaug had given her that day, and in which 
for the first time she had slept the night before, and 
dressed herself so joyously in her new clothes that morn¬ 
ing, got her back that evening all in tears, and with no 
eyes for aught around her. She refused to go downstairs, 
where guests and seamen had assembled. She took off her 
confirmation-things and sat on the bed till night-fall; and 
it seemed to her that the dreariest thing in the whole 
world was to be grown up. 
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S OON after confirmation, Petra went over to Oedegaard’s 
sisters one day^ bnt she perceived at once that it was 
an error on his part to send her there; for the priest went 
about his work so that she never saw him, and his daughters 
—^both older than Hans—^were cold and reserved. They 
contented themselves with giving her scant directions from 
their brother as to what she should do. She was to go and' 
upend the whole morning in taking part in the house¬ 
keeping work of a house beyond the town, and the after-' 
noon in the sewing-school; she was to sleep and have her 
morning and evening meal at h^r own home. She did as 
she was bid, and liked it well enough so long as it was 
new; but after a while, and especially when summer came on,' 
she began to grow tired of it, for at that time of the year 
she had been in the habit of spending the whole day in the 
woods, reading her books, and with all her heart she longed 
for them again, as she longed for Oedegaard and as she 
longed for some one to talk to. The consequence was that ' 
she took such companionship as she could find. Now, iti 
happened that about this time there came to the sewing- i 
school a young girl named Lise Light—^at least Lise, butl 
not really Light, for Light was the name of a young cadet * 
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wKo had been at home at Christmas-time, and had got 
engaged to her on the ice, when she was only a school-girh 
JAse was ready to die if there was a word of truth in it, and 
shed tears if anyone mentioned it: meanwhile all the girls 
called her Lise Light. This emotional little Lise Light 
wept often and often laughed j but whether she was weep* 
ing or whether she was laughing, her thoughts were always 
running on love. The whole school was soon filled by a 
swarm of new and wonderful thoughts. If a hand was 
stretched out for the reel, the hand, was the wooer, and the 
reel said “ Yes,” or ** No.” The needle was plighted to the 
thread, and the thread was offering itself up, stitch after 
stitch, for its cruel lover’s sake. Did any girl prick her¬ 
self, she was pouring forth her heart’s blood; did any ex¬ 
change her needle, she was fickle-hearted. If two girls 
were seen whispering together, it must be because there 
was some secret confidence between them; straightway 
two more began to whisper, and then another two j each 
had her own bosom friend, and there were a thousand 
mysteries in the air. Such a state of things could not 
last. 

One afternoon, towards twilight, Petra was standing out¬ 
side the house with a big handkerchief over her head, for 
there was a fine, drizzling sort of rain about. She was 
looking in the direction of a young seaman, who was stand¬ 
ing in the alley whistling a valse; and though she was 
holding the handkerchief tight under her chin with both 
hands, so that only mouth and nose could be seen, 
the seaman, with glad quickness, discovered that she 
was looking for him, and quickly sprang to where she 

”1 say, G^unnar,” she said, '‘will you come for a walk?” 

« WTiy, it’s raining! ” 

"Pooh! that’s nothing!” she answered; and^ey made 
their way to a cottage further up the hill. 
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Buj me some cakesj” said she; “ those with cream on 
them, I mean.” 

“ Why, you’re always wanting cakes ! ” 

“ Those with cream, I say ! ” she repeated ; and he pre¬ 
sently came out again with them. She stretched out her 
hand from beneath her wrap, drew them in, and went 
along eating. When they had got right above the town, 
she handed him a bit of cake, and said: 

“ Listen, Gunnar! We two have always stuck to one 
another, haven’t we ? I have always liked you better than 
all the other boys. You believe that, don’t you ? It’s 
true, I can tell you ! And now that you’re second mate, 
and will soon get to command a ship, you ought to get 
engaged, I think, Gunnar. But aren’t you going to eat 
your cake ? ” 

Ko; I’ve begun to chew,” 

“ Well, what do you say to what I said ? ” 

“ Oh, there’s no hurry about that.” 

“No hurry ! why, you’re going to sail the day after to¬ 
morrow ! ” 

*“ Yes; but I’m coming back again, I suppose, am I not? ” 

“ Yes, of course; but it’s very uncertain whether I shall 
have the opportunity then, for you don’t know where I 
may be by that time.” 

“ What! am I to be engaged to you, then ? ” 

“ Yes, of course, Gunnar; you ought to have seen that. 
But you’re always so stupid at seeing things, and that’s 
why you’re only a sailor.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind that; it’s good enough to bo a 
sailor.” 

“That’s true, because your mother owns a ship. BiifrJ 
what do you say now ? You are such a slow coach! ” 

“ Why, what can I say ? ” 

” What can you say P Ha, ha, ha ! Perhaps you won’t 
have me ? ” 
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“Ah, Petra! you know well enough; indeed f will. 
But I don't believe I can rely on you." 

“ Oh, yes, Gunnar! I shall be true—so true—to you.” 

He stood silent for a moment, and then: 

“ Let me look at your face, Petra,” he said. 

“ Why ? ” 

“ I want to see if you're really in earnest.*’ 

“ Ho you think I’m joking, Gunnar ? ” she asked, pro¬ 
voked ; and she raised her kerchief. 

“ Well, Petra, if it’s real, sober earnest, give me a kiss, 
so that I may know it’s all right.” 

“ Are you mad ? ” she cried, pulling the kerchief over 
her again, and walking fast away. 

“ Stop, Petra, stop! You don’t understand. Now that 
we’re sweethearts-'' 

“ Oh, stuff and nonsense! ” 

“ Well, I know what’s the proper thing, don't I ? I’ve 
seen far more of the world than you have. Just think of 
all that I’ve seen.” 

“ Seen! why you’ve used your eyes like a numskull; 
and your talk’s as silly as your sight.” * 

“ Well, then, what do you understand then by our being 
sweethearts, eh, Petra ? I suppose I may ask that much ? 
To run up hills after one another doesn’t seem to me much 
like it.” 

“ No, that’s true enough,” she laughed, as she checked 
her pace. “ But listen, now, Gunnar; and whilst we stand 
here and get breath I’ll explain to you how lovers should 
behave to one another. So long as you are in the town, 
you shall wait outside the sewing-school every evening, and 
go home with me to our door; and if ever I go to any other 
house, you must wait in the street for me till I come. And 
when you’re abroad, you must write to me, and buy things 
and send them me. Ah, I forgot! we shall want a 
couple of rings, with your name in one and mine in the 
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other, with the year and the day of the month stamped on 
them, to give to one another; but, as I’ve got no money, 
you must buy them both.” 

That I’ll do willingly enough j but-” 

** Well, what do you want now with your ‘ buts ’ ? ” 

“ Good Lord! I was only thinking that I must get the 
measure of your finger.” 

“ That you shall, and at once,” she said, as she plucked 
up a piece of grass, measured her finger with it, and handed 
it him, saying: 

“ Don’t throw it away, now.” 

He wrapped it up in a piece of paper and put the paper 
in his pocket-book. She kept her eye on him till the 
pocket-book was safely put away again. 

” Let’s go back, now,” she said; ” I’m tired of staying 
out longer.” 

Well, I must say, it seems to me it’s rather moan of 
you, Petra-” 

“ Oh, very well, my good man; if you don’t like it, I dare 
sg.y I can manage all right without you! ” 

“ Oh, of course, it’s not that 1 But mustn’t I even take 
your hand ? ” 

What for ? ” 

To make certain that we really are engaged now ? ” 

** How silly! As if it could make it more certain, if we 
catch hold of each other’s hands! Oh, well! you’re quite 
welcome to, if you want to—there’s my hand—no, I don’t 
want it squeezed, thank you! ” and she drew it back again 
beneath her wrap, and at the same time raised the kerchief 
with both hands, so that her whole face was once more 
visible, as she went on: 

“ If you tell anybody about this, Gunnar, I’ll just say 
that it’s all untrue ; do you understand? ” and she laughed, 
and began to go down the hill again. 

Presently she stopped once more; 
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** To-morrow eyening, sewing-class will be over at nine 
o’clock, so you can be waiting behind the house then.” 

« All right.” 

“ Yes, but now go! ” 

“ Won’t you give me your hand to say good-bye ? ” 

** I don’t see what you keep wanting my hand for—^no— 
you shan’t have it now. Good-bye 1 ” and she bounded off 
from him. 

Next evening she contrived to be the last to leave the 
sewing-school, and the clock was on the stroke of ten as 
she came out of the house; but when she got into the 
garden, there was no Gunnar there. She had run over in 
her fancy all possible mischances, save that alone; she was 
so certain that he would come, that she waited just to be 
able to give it him well when he did, She was pleasantly 
enough entertained as she walked up and down the garden, 
for the Merchant’s Glee Club in the house close by had 
just begun practising ; the window was open, and a 
Spanish song so enchanted her as it fell upon the soft 
evening air, that she seemed to be herself in Spain a^d 
hearing its songs of praise sung from the high altar. 

Spain was the land of her heart’s desire. Every summer 
brought the black Spanish hulls to the harbour, and then 
songs of Spain echoed through the streets of the little 
town. On Oedegaard’s wall there hung a series of beautiful 
pictures of Spain, and very likely even now he was there, 
and she—she was with him ! But she was brought back 
to herself again; for there, behind the apple-tree, came 
Gunnar at last, hurrying along—^no, not Gunnar! as she 
recognized, with a start—it was the young merchant who 
had come back from Spain, Yngve of the yellow hair and 
yellow hat. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! ” rang out his lightsome laugh, " did you 
take me for someone else ? ” 

No! *’ she said, with angry abruptness, and dashed 
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away in affright; but he sped after her, chattering away 
without ceasing as he raui talking very quickly all the 
while with the glib fluency that men used to speaking 
various tongues acquire. 

** See, I can keep up with you; I run very fast—running 
away’s no good—I mmt talk to you: this is the eighth 
evening I’ve been waiting here.” 

“ The eighth evening! ” 

** Yes, the eighth evening! and I'd gladly wait another 
eight to meet you, wouldn’t I ? It’s no good your running; 
I won’t let you get off, and you’re tired now, I can see.” 

“ No, I’m not! ” 

“ Yes, you are! ’* 

“ No, I’m not! ’* 

“ Yes, you are ! Talk, if you’re not tired then! ’* 

“ Ha, ha, ha! ” she laughed. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! ” he echoed. “ Pooh, do you call that 
talking ? ” and they both came to a standstill. 

• Half in jest, half in earnest, they exchanged a few light 
words. He began to praise Spain, and one glowing descrip- 
tioif followed another, and he wound up with a curse for 
the little town at their feet. Petra’s eyes lit up when he 
began to talk of Spain; it made her ears tingle to hear 
him: her gaze rested on the gold chain which he wore 
twice twisted round his neck. 

** This chain,” said he, suddenly, as he drew forth the 
end of it to which was fastened a gold cross, “ this chain I 
brought to show the singing-club this evening; it comes 
from Spain; you shall hear its history,” he continued. 
“Whenlwasinthe South of Spain,Ionce went to a shooting¬ 
meeting and won the prize. At the banquet in the evening 
it was handed to me with these words: ‘ Take it with you 
to the North, and, with all respectful reverence from the 
gentlemen of Spain, give it to the fairest maiden in your 
native town.* Then the trumpets sang forth, the flags 
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waved, the eavaliers applauded loudlj*, and 1 took the 
prize! ** 

** Oh, how beautiful! ** burst forth from Petra's lips j 
for straightway there stood clear before her the Spanish 
festival with its bright Spanish colours and songs, and 
swarthy Spaniards, lit up by the rays of the sun as it set 
over the vine-clad hills, turning their thoughts to the 
fairest maiden in the land of snow and ice. 

Yngve was a young man of good disposition, despite his 
marvellous forwardness and self-conceit, and he went on 
telling her of these things. One story after another 
increased her longing for that wondrous land, and now, 
transported there in fancy, she began to hum the Spanish 
song that she had heard a short while before, and gradually 
to keep time to it with her feet. 

“ What! " he cried, “ can you dance the Spanish 
dance ? ” 

“Yes," she sang, her feet following the music, and 
with her fingers imitating castanets, as she had seen the 
Spanish sailors do. 

“ Yo« deserve the Spaniard's gift! " he burst out, bs if 
the thought had suddenly struck him; “ you are the fairest 
maiden I have met with! ”—and he had taken the gold 
chain from his neck and twined it dexterously and many 
times round hers, before she well knew what he was 
about. 

But when she realized what he had done, the deep flush, 
peculiar to herself, swept over her face, and the tears 
seemed about to gush forth from her eyes, so that Yngve, 
who had gone from one stage of wonder to another, was now 
stricken by a feeling of deep shame at what he had done, 
and knew not what more he would have; his one feeling 
was that he had better go—so he went. 

At midnight she was still standing by the open 
window of her attic, the chain in her hand. Gently lay 
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night of mid-Bummer over town and fjord and distant 
hill; from the street came once again the sound of the 
Spanish song, for the glee dnh had gone home with Yngve 
Void. Two voices only were singing the words, and the 
rest were imitating with their mouths the accompaniment 
of a guitar. Their song was of a beautiful garland, and 
she heard distinct and clear every word of it: 

« Take this wreath and think of me, 

Take this wreath—*tis fit for thee: 

Greenest leaves and bbssoms brightest 
For the lass of lassies fairest j 
Blushing roses, lilies whitest, 

For the maiden purest, rarest. 

Take this garland, fit for thee, 

Take it—and forget not me.” 

m 

When she opened her eyes next morning, it seemed to 
her she had been in a wood where the sun shone upon 
every part of it, and all the trees were golden laburnums, 
from which hung long, shining clusters of blossom that 
nearly touched her as she made her way through. Straight¬ 
way her thoughts flew to the chain: she seized it and flung 
it on over her nightdress j then she put a black handker¬ 
chief over the white linen, and put the chain on over that, 
for it looked better against the black. Still sitting on her 
bed, she looked at herself in the little hand-mirror, and 
wondered if she really were so pretty. She got up to do 
her hair. Suddenly she remembered that her mother as 
yet knew nothing about it: she must be quick and go down 
and tell her all. Just as she had finished dressing and was 
about to twine the chain round her neck, it occurred to her 
to wonder what her mother would say, what everybody 
would say, and what she should answer when they asked 
her why she wore that costly chain. The question was a 
very reasonable one, and seemed to her more and more 
difficult to answer every moment. At length she drew 
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forth a little box, laid the chain in it, thrust the box into 
her pocket, and, for the first time in her life, felt what it 
was to be poor. 

She did not go to her proper work that morning, but she 
sat up above the town, near the place where the chain had 
been given her, holding it in her hand and feeling as if she 
had stolen it. 

That evening she waited behind the garden for Tngve 
Void even longer than she had waited for 0-unnar the night 
before. she meant to give him back the chain. But, as it 
happened, Gunnar’s ship had unexpectedly set sail the pre¬ 
vious day, because there was a large amount of freight for 
it in the next port, and Yngve Void, who owned it, had had 
to set off about the same business. He had plenty to do 
there besides, and so it was three weeks before he re¬ 
turned. 

During these three weeks the chain had moved first from 
her pocket to the chest of drawers, thence into an envelope, 
and the envelope had been put into a secret place, while 
she had been moving from one humiliating discovery to 
another. How for the first time she was fully awai^i of 
the distance which separated her from the ladies of the 
town; any of them might have worn the chain without 
anybody’s asking why or wherefore. But Yngve Void 
would not have dared to offer it to any of them, without 
offering his hand along with it; he only dared do such a 
thing to the Fisher Lassie, If he had wanted to give her 
something, why did he not give her something she 
could use? But he had only wanted to shame her the 
more deeply by giving her something which she could not 
by any possibility make use of. As for his tale about “the 
fairest maid,” that was most likely all make-up; for if the 
chain had been awarded to her on those grounds, he would 
not have come in secresy and by night. Anger and shame 
tortured her the more, because she no longer had anyone 
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iu whom she could confide, It was no wonder, then, that 
the first time she met the cause of all her angry and humi¬ 
liating thoughts again*she reddened, so that he could not, 
she felt, help misconstruing her blush; and the thought of 
that made her blush the deeper. She tore home again, 
pulled out the chain, and, darting out above the town, sat 
down to wait for him, though as yet it was broad daylight. 
Now he should have it back, at any rate! She felt quite 
•certain he would come, for, in spite of his absence, he had 
blushed at the sight of her. But presently this very 
thought began to tell in his favour: he would not have 
<;hanged colour so if she had been nothing to him. He 
would have come before if he had been at home. Twilight 
was deepening, for the days had fast been growing shortei 
during the last three-weeks. But with the darkness, a 
change often comes over our resolution. She sat among 
the trees just above the road, and could see without being 
•seen. She sat thus a little time, but he did not come, and 
it filled her heart with contending passions. She listened 
in anger at one moment, in terror the next: she heard the 
sttJp of the passers-by long before she saw them; but it wa? 
never he. The birds, as they moved dreamily from one 
perch among the leaves overhead to another, were enough 
to frighten her, in her excited state of mind: every sound 
from the town below, every cry, startled her. 

On board a great ship in the haven the sailors were 
heaving the anchor, singing as they worked, for it was to be 
towed out tliat night, to start off with the best of the early 
morning breeze. Oh how she longed to be going with it 
on the mighty deep! The sailors’ parting song seemed her 
own, the clang of the bars in the capstan seemed to give her 
strength to rise—what for ? where to ? See, there in the 
road, straight in front of her, was the yellow hat. She 
sprang up, and, without further thought, started off run¬ 
ning, and, as she did so, remembered that this was just the 
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thing she ought not to have done: it was adding error to 
error; so she suddenly stopped. When he got up to where 
she was standing among the trees, her breathing was so long 
and deep that he could hear each separate breath, and her 
fear now had the same power over him as before her 
fearlessness had had. He looked at her in embarrass¬ 
ment—^almost in bewilderment—as he said, in a low 
tone: 

“ Don^t be frightened.** 

But she was trembling, as he could see. Thinking to 
give her confidence, he tried to take hold of her hand; but 
she, at the first touch, sprang up all on fire, and dashed 
away again, leaving him standing there. 

She did not run far, for her breath was exhausted: her 
temples were throbbing and burning; her breast seemed as 
if it would burst; she pressed her hands against it, and 
listened. She heard a step in the grass, a rustle in the 
leaves: he was coming straight towards her. Did he see 
lier? No, he did not! Yes, he saw her! No, he was 
going past! It was not fear that reigned in her heart; 
but her excitement and agitation was such that when She 
felt herself safe from him, her strength left her, and she 
sank down, senseless and powerless. 

After a long time she rose and walked slowly down the 
hill, sometimes pausing, sometimes moving on again, as if 
she had no object in her motions. When she got down to 
the road again, he was sitting there, patiently waiting for 
her. He got up, but she did not see him, for she was walk¬ 
ing as if in a dream. She uttered no word, she made no 
gesture; she only laid her hands before her eyes and wept. 
This so completely overwhelmed Tngve Void that his 
tongue—at other times so busy—came to a standstill. 
When at length he spoke, it was with a peculiar air of 
determination. 

“ This evening,” he said, “ I shall speak to my mother} 
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to-morrow all Bhall be arranged, and in a few days yon 
shall go abroad to be my wife.” 

He expecjted her to answer, or, at any rate, to look up ; 
but she did neither. He interpreted this in his own 
fashion. 

“Yon don’t answer? Yon cannot, I suppose. Very 
well, just rely on me; for from this moment you’re mine! 
Q^ood night.” And with these words he left her. 

She walked home as if mist-clouds were thick about her; 
a slight feeling of dread glided in among them and tried 
to divide them, but the clouds rolled back upon her again. 

All the power that Yngve Void had had over her thoughts 
during the past three weeks had served to prepare a way 
for her mind to take possession of this new wonder and this 
new field for her fancy to inhabit. He was the richest man 
and of the best family in the town, and he wanted to lift 
her up to him above all cavil. This was a thing so unex¬ 
pectedly different from the thoughts she had been nourish¬ 
ing of late in her anger and passion, that it alone was enough 
to make her feel happy. And she grew happier and happier 
as €he more fully took in her new and utterly overpower¬ 
ing position. She saw herself now inferior to none, and 
near the attainment of all her vague wishes. First and 
foremost she saw Yngve Void’s largest ship, all decked out 
with flags for their wedding day, receiving them on board, 
and, after firing off minute-guns and sending up rockets, 
bearing them away to Spain, where shines the bridal sun. 

When she woke next day, the maid came in and told 
her that it was half-past eleven! Petra felt ravenously 
hungry and asked for food, which was brought her; she 
sent for more and ate it: her head was aching and her 
limbs were weary: she sank back to sleep again. When 
she woke, about three o’clock in the afternoon, she felt 
all right again: her mother came up and said that no doubt 
she had slept her sickness off, she herself often did so; but 
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BOW (she added) it was time for her to get Up and go to 
her set^ing'class. Petra sat up in bed and leant her head 
on her arms ; she answered, without looking up, that she 
should never go to the sewing-school again. Her mother 
thought that she was still a bit dazed from her lon^leep, 
and went down to get a parcel and a letter which a^ip’s- 
boy had brought. Whatt was he sending her presents 
already ? 

Petra had lain down again, but she jumped up in a 
moment, and with a sort of solemnity in her manner, 
Opened the parcel as soon as she was alone—^it contained a 
pair of French shoes. Somewhat disappointed, she was 
about to put it down, when she felt something heavy in 
the toes. She put in her hand, and drew out of one of 
the toes a little tissue-paper parcel—^it contained a gold 
bracelet; in the other there was also a little parcel, care¬ 
fully wrapped up—^it held a pair of French gloves, and 
from the right-hand glove she drew forth yet another 
wrapper, in which were folded two gold rings. “ Already! ” 
thought Petra, and her heart beat as she looked at the 
.inscription; and there, sure enough, she saw in the one, 
“ Petra,” followed by the year and the day of the month; 
and in the other, “ dunnar.” She turned pale; she flung 
the rings and the whole package on the floor as if it had 
burnt her fingers, and tore open the letter. It was dated 
from Calais, and read as follows: 

“Dear Petra, 

“Just arrived here, after having had good winds 
from latitude 61 to latitude 54, and later on a toughish 
storm until we got here, which was hard work for better 
ships than ours to make way against, though ours is a 
good ship for going. You must know that all the way 
bere I’ve been thinking of you, and of what happened 
between us last time; I’m so angry at not having been 
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able to aaj ‘good-bye* to you properly, that I went on 
board in a very bad temper, but you’ve never been out of 
my mind for a moment, except now and again between 
^ whiles, for a sailor has a hard time of it, you know. But 
now that we’ve got here, I've spent all my wages in pre- 
sentr^or you, as you asked me to, and the money I got 
from mother I spent too, so that now I have none. But if 
I can get leave, I’ll be with you almost as soon as the 
presents; for so lon^ as it’s secret between us, I can’t 
feel certain about other people, especially young men, of 
whom there are so many about; but I want it known for 
certain, so that no one will have any excuse, and will know 
that he’s got to beware of me. Tou can easily get a better 
fellow than me, for you can have anyone you like; but 
you’ll never find a more faithful one than I am. Now I 
will stop, because I have used up two sheets of paper, and 
the letters are getting so big, for this is the hardest thing 
I have had to do for you, but I’ll go on doing it all the 
same, because you want me to. And now I end by saying 
that you were quite in earnest, I’m sure; for if you weren’t* 
ib would be a great sin, and might bring unhappiness to 
many. 

“Q-unnae Ask, 

** Second mate* of the brig 

“ * The Norwegian Constitution.* ** 

A great fear fell upon Petra, and in a moment she was 
out of bed and dressed. She must get out, and advice 
must be found somewhere for her; for everything now had 
become confused, uncertain, and perilous. The more she 
thought over things, the greater the tangle seemed; she 
must get help from someone, else she would never unravel 
herself from it. But who was there whom she could 
trust ? No one, surely, except her mother. When, after 
a long struggle with herself, she was standing by her in 
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the kitchen, trembling and tearful, but strong in her 
resolve to trust her fully, and get in return her full help, 
the mother said, vrithout looking up, and therefore Ttithout 
noticing Petra*s face: 

** Well, he’s come home again! he’s just been here.*? 

** Who ? ” murmured Petra, and clutched for support: 
if Gunnar were back already, aU hope was gone. She 
knew Gunnar; he was slow and good-tempered, but once 
roused to anger, he was mad in his wrath. 

“You are to go up there at once, he said,” continued 
the mother. 

“ Up there P ” she repeated, trembling. She saw at once 
that he had told her mother all about their engagement; 
but what was to happen now ? 

“ Yes, to the parsonage,” added Gunlaug. 

“To the parsonage? Mother, is it Oedegaard who’s 
come home, then ? ” 

“ Who else should it be ? ” said the mother, turning to 
look at her. 

“ Oedegaard! ” shouted Petra, rapturously; and the 
storm of joy that swept over her purified all the air rouJid 
her in a moment “ Oedegaard is come! O, God in 
Heaven, Oedegaard is come! ” and she was out of the door 
and over the fields, dancing, laughing, and crying out at 
the top of her voice. It was he—^he—he whom she longed 
for; had he been at home, nothing would ever have 
happened! With him she was safe. The mere thought 
of his noble, shining face, his gentle voice, nay, even the 
quiet rooms, with their many pictures, in which he dwelt, 
made her feel more peaceful and secure again. 

She took time to compose herself, and looked round at 
the town and country round glowing in the sunset of 
autumn, and at the rich radiance that lay over the fjord; in 
the strait beyond, the curling smoke of the steamer that 
had brought Oedegaard was just dying away. Oh, merely 
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to know that he was at home made her happy, weU, and 
fitrong again! She prayed God to help her in keeping 
Oedegaard from ever leaving her again. And just as she 
was exalted by the mere hope of this, she saw him coming 
smiling towards her: he had known which way she would 
take, and had come to meet her! This touched her, and 
bounding up to him, she seized both his hands and kissed 
them; this gave him a feeling of shame, and as he saw 
some one afar off, he drew her off the road and back 
among the trees, holding her hands in his while she kept 
on repeating; 

** How glorious it is that you*ve come! Oh, I can hardly 
believe that it’s you! Oh, you must never, never go away 
again! Don't leave, Oh, don’t leave me! ” 

Her tears began to’ flow, and he gently pressed her head 
against his shoulder to hide them; he wanted to calm her, 
for he needed her to be quiet. But she laid her head there, 
as a bird nestles beneath the wing that is raised for it, and 
she seemed as if she would like never to leave it. 

Overcome by her trust in him, he put his arm round 
ter, as if to assure her of the protection she sought; but 
no sooner was she aware of this than she lifted her tearful 
face to his, her eye met his, and all that can be expressed 
in a look, when repentance meets love, when gratitude 
meets the giver’s joy, and when yes meets yes, came close 
upon one another. He drew her head to him and pressed 
his lips against hers: he had early lost his mother, and 
this was the first time in his life that he kissed one of the 
other sex; it was the same with her. Neither of them 
could tear themselves away from the other, and when they 
did so, it was only to sink together again. He was 
trembling with excitement, but her face beamed with 
blushing joy, as she threw her arms round his neck and 
hung upon him like a child. 

And when they sat down and she could touch with her 
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hands Ms hair, his breast-pin, his neck-cloth, and aU that 
she had before looked at from a respectful distance; and 
when he bade her say du^ and not'Ds, and she could not; 
and when he tried to tell her how rich she had made his 
poor life firom the moment of their first meeting, and how 
long he had struggled against his lore so that it might not 
check her development, and so that be might not repay 
himself for his pains thusand when he discovered that 
she was not in a state to take in or understand a word of 
what he was saying; and when he himself began to see 
little sense in it; and when she wanted to go home with 
him at once, and he had laughingly to ask her to wait a 
few days’ time, so that they might travel away from the 
town together;—^then they felt, then they said, as they sat 
there among the trees, with Qord and mountain lying 
before them deep in the evening sun, that this indeed was 
happiness. And afar off in the wood sounded the notes of 
a horn, and the words of a song, telling them it was so. 

"Ah, sweet is Love’s first meeting 
As song amid the trees, 

Or in the sunset fleeting, 

Borne o’er the red’ning seas. 

The sound of Nature’s voices, 

Whose mystic tones of love 
Make for a span the soul of man 
Even as souls above,” 

> In Norse, du (the second pers. sing.) is familiar and loving while 
2>s (third plur.) is more formal and distant. 



CHAPTER V. 

Petra’s lovers meet. 

N ext morning Petra sat half-dressed in her room, and 
the whole day long she could get no further. Every 
time she made a new attempt, her arms sank back into her 
lap. Like the hare-bells in the fields, like the ear laden 
with grain, her thoughts bowed beneath their own weight. 
Peace, trustfulness, and all beauteous visions hovered above 
the airy castle wherein her soul dwelt. She went over all 
ydfeterday’s meeting again and again,—each word, each 
look, each pressure of the hand, each lover’s kiss; she tried 
to go through it all, from their meeting to their parting, 
but it was in vain; for each separate thought led her into 
bright visions of the future, visions full of the promise of 
happiness. Sweet as these were, she must put them away 
from her, so as to try to call to mind where she broke off; 
but as soon as she had done so, she plunged again into 
new wondi’ous dreams. 

As she did not come down, her mother thought that she 
must have begun her lessons again, now that Oedegaard 
was back; her meals were sent up to her, and she was to 
be left in peace the whole day. Not till evening was 
coming on did she rise and make herself ready; for now 
she was to go and meet her love. She put on her confir- 
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mation dress,—^the best sbe had; it was not much to look 
at, but she had never perceived that before. She had had 
little taste in dress till now, but to-day it came upon her: 
one thing, she felt, did not match another properly, and 
when she had got them right, it still seemed to her not at 
all pretty. To-day she would have given anything to have 
really been “ the fairest ”; and as the words came into her 
mind, she put out her hands to thrust them off; nothing, 
nothing should approach her to-day to trouble her peace. 
She walked quietly about, gently putting one thing and 
another in its place about the room, for the time was not 
yet come. She opened the window and looked out; red, 
warm clouds lay encamped athwart the mountains; but 
the cool air flowed in with tidings from the woods hard-by. 
“ I am eoming, I am coming! ” it breathed, and she turned 
and went to the mirror to greet the bride there. 

Just then she heard Oedegaard’s voice talking to her 
mother below; she heard him being told where her room 
was; he was coming to fetch her! A strange wild feeling 
of joy thrilled through her, as she turned to see that every¬ 
thing was fit for him, and moved towards the door. 

There came a gentle knock : “ Come in,” she answered 

softly, and stepped back a pace or two. 

#«##### 

When Oedegaard had rung for his coffee that morning 
he was told that Yngve Void, the merchant, had already 
called twice to see him. It j arred upon him to let a stranger 
enter upon his thoughts just on that day, but he felt that 
one who sought him so early must certainly have impor¬ 
tant business; moreover, he was scarcely dressed before 
Yngve Void came again. 

“ Good morning,” he said. You’re surprised, of course, 

at my being here ? Well, so am I myself.” 

Oedegaard returned liis salutation, and Yngve laid down 
his hat. 
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** You lie a-bed late/’ be went on; “I have bo%n here 
twice before. I have sometbing on my mind that I must 
talk witb you about.” ‘ 

** Won’t you take a seat ? ” said tbe other, seating him¬ 
self in an arm-chair. 

“ Thanks, thanks; I prefer to walk about: I am too ex¬ 
cited to keep still. Since the day before yesterday I’ve 
been mad, clean mad, I believe, neither more nor less; and 
the fault is yours,—yours! ” 

“ Mine! ” 

** Yes, yours. Nobody had thought of the wench till you 
got hold of her; nobody took any notice of her till you 
brought her out. But now, any way, I’ve never seen any¬ 
thing like her, anything to come up to her, I toll you! In 
all Europe, I’ve never seen such a cursed marvellous little 
curly-haired creature—^have you ? I couldn’t rest for her; 
I must have been bewitched; she was everywhere and 
always before my eyes. I took a voyage,—I came back 
again,—it was all no good, I tell you. I didn’t even 
k|LOw who she was at first—Fisher Lassie,” they call her 
—gipsy, they ought to say, Spanish gipsy, witch—^with her 
eyes, her breast, her hair all a-glow—^what’s that you’re 
saying ? She springs and dances about, flashing, laugh¬ 
ing, sparkling, singing—a little devil, a veritable little devil. 
I ran after her one quiet night, you see, up among the 
trees in the wood yonder. She stopped, I stopped—a few 
words, a song, a dance—and then ? Why then I gave her 
the chain I had with me; as true as I stand here, I’d 
had no thought of doing so the moment before! Next 
time, at the same spot, the same chase for her; she was 
frightened,—I—will you believe it ?—I couldn’t speak a 
single word, daredn’t even touch her; and when she came 
again—can you believe me ?—I offered to marry her, though 
the second before Td never thought of such a thing! 
Yesterday I made up my mind to try myself and keep away 
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from fior, but upon txiy heart and soul, I must be mad,, 
stark mad; I cannot do it j I must be with her; if I don’t 
get her I'll shoot myself, honour bright I will, and that's 
the whole story. What do I care for my mother,—devil 
take her!—or for this little town, this wretched little hole of 
a place. She shall get away from here, do you see, right 
away and far above this town; she shall be comme ilfaut, 
go abroad to France, to Paris; I’ll pay for the journey, and 
you make all the arrangements. I might go with her, it’s 
true, settle abroad, and not stop in this wretched little hole 
any longer j but then, you see, there's the fish! I want to 
make something out of this place; they’re all asleep here; 
nobody thinks of anything, nobody speculates! Ah! the 
fish, the fish ! nobody here looks after it properly; in Spain 
and abroad they’re always making complaints about it. 
They need new methods of drying and packing, everything 
must be altered; the town must wake up, the trade go 
ahead, and the fish bring in millions, millions! Wnieredid 
I leave off though ? The fish, the Fisher Lassie ; O well, they 
go well together: fish, Fisher Lassie—ha, ha!—well then, 
as I say, I find the money, you make the arrangements; She 
becomes my wife, and then- 

He got no further. He had not, while he had been talk¬ 
ing, taken any notice of Oedegaard, who now had risen to 
his feet, pale as a corpse, and fell upon him with a slender 
Spanish cane in his hand. The other’s amazement was 
beyond description. 

“ Be careful,” he cried, as he warded off the first few 
strokes, you may hit me! ” 

“ Yes, I may hit you;—Spanish merchant, Spanish cane, 
they go well together,—ha, ha 1 ” And the blows rained down 
over his shoulders, arms, hands, face, and wherever he 
could hit him. The other dashed about the room wildly. 

** Are you mad ? ” he yelled; “ are you out of your senses ? 

I want to ma/rry her, do you hear ?—to marry her, I say! ” 
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I ” roared Oedegaard, whose ^rength was now 
exhausted. And away from the madman dashed his fair¬ 
haired visitor, through the door and down the stairs, jnst 
stopping for a moment in the street to call out for his ; 
it was thrown down to hltvi through the window, and then 
all was peace once more. 

• *«#««# 

** Come in I ” said Petra that evening, in answer to the 
soft knock, as she herself drew back a pace or two the better 
to look at her love as he entered. Like a stream of ice-cold 
water dashed over her, like the solid earth rent beneath 
her feet, was the sight of that face that met her in the door¬ 
way ! She staggered backwards and grasped at the bed¬ 
post, but in thought she fell from precipice to precipice. In 
less than a second, she who was but now the happiest of 
brides had fallen to be the worst of sinners. His face pro¬ 
claimed, as if withfa voice of thunder—not through all time 
and eternity could he ever forgive her, 

“ I see it,** he whispered in a scarcely audible tone, ** I 
see it; you are guilty I ** 

Ae leaned against the door-post and caught hold of the 
handle, as if he could not stand without it. His voice 
shook, and tears were rolling down his cheeks, but save for 
that, he was calm. 

“ Do you know what you have done ? ** he said—and his 
eyes seemed to pierce her to the earth. She made no 
answer—she did not even weep; she was stricken by 
utter, hopeless powerlessness, “ Once before I gave my 
soul away,** he went on, “ and he to whom I gave it was 
killed by my fault. I could not recover from that sorrow, 
unless some one should be allowed to reach out and give 
me back my soul, healed once more. That you have done 
-^and done it by treachery.’* 

He paused, and vainly made two attempts to go on again; 
and ^en with a sudden rush of feeling he cried: 
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“And could you go and cast mde, as if it were a thing 
of clay, all that I have been btiilding, thought upon 
thought, day after day, in these long years! Child, child, 
could you not see that I was building my life up in yours P 
Well—all that’s over now 1 “ And he made another effort to 
•control his agony. i 

“No,” he began again; “you’re too young to under¬ 
stand ; you don’t know what you’ve done. But that 
you’ve deceived me, that you must know. TeH me, what 
have I done to you that you could be so cruel to me? 
Child, child, if you had only told me, even yesterday! 
Why, why have you deceived me so terribly? ” 

She heard what he said, and it was all true. He had 
staggered to a chair that stood by the window, and 
was leaning his head on the table beside it. He 
rose up, half sobbing with pain, then sat down again 
kiotionless. 

“ And I—and I who am not fit to help my old father,” 
he moaned to himself; “ I can not, I do not, feel the call 
for that work. Therefore no one may help me, and all my 
life must be a wreck.” * 

He could say no more. His head sank upon his right 
hand, his left hung limp beside him; he looked as if he 
were not able to move; and thus he sat there, saying no 
word. Then he felt something warm against his hand, as 
it hung down; he gave a sudden start—it was Petra’s 
breath. She was there on her knees beside him, her head 
bowed and her hands folded, looking at him in speechless 
prayer for mercy. He looked down at her in turn, and 
the eyes of neither moved. Then he raised his hands as 
if to keep her off; as if, as she looked at him, he heard a 
persuasive voice in his heart to which he must not listen. 
Quickly, hastily, he bent down to pick up his hat, which 
had ffdlen on the ground, and hurried to the door. But 
quicker even than he, she cast herself down in the way. 
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clasped his knees witk ker hands, and fixed her ejes on 
his, not saying a word the while; but as he stood there, 
he felt she was struggling for life. Then his old lore over- 
mastered him; once more he looked at her with eyes full 
of love and of agony, and clasped her head with both his 
hands. But there was a singing and moaning in his heart 
as when an organ has just ceased to play: there is air still 
within, but no melody. He withdrew his hands, and in 
such a way that she could not help feeling what was in his 
mind. Alas! it was only too evident. 

No, no! he cried; “ you can give yourself up to 
emotion; you cannot love I** He was overcome for a 
moment; and then: “Unhappy child, I may no longer 
watch over your future. God forgive you for having made 
mine desolate! ** 

He went past her, but she did not stir: he opened the 
door and shut it after him, she did not speak. She heard 
him on the stairs, she heard his last footstep on the flag¬ 
stones and down in the street; then she uttered one cry, 
one single cry, and her senses left her: but at her cry her 
mo^er hastened up. 

When Petra came to herself again she was lying in her 
bed, undressed and comfortably tucked in, and her mothei 
sitting opposite her, with her head in both hands, and hei 
fiery eyes fixed on her daughter. 

“ Have you finished your reading with him now ? she 
asked. “Have you now learned something, eh? And 
what is it that’s to become of you now ? ” 

The other’s only answer was to burst out weeping. 
Long, long sat the mother there listening to her sobs, and 
then, with her own terrible earnestness, came the words: 
“ Lord God, curse him body and soul! ” 

Up started Petra wildly. “ Mother, mother! ” she cried, 
“ not him, not him! but me, me ! ” 

“ 0,1 know these men! I know what it is! ” 
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"O, mother, he has been deceired, and bj mej it is I 
who deceived him! ” 

She qtdckly told her mother everything, sobbing bitterty 
the whole time; she would not have Mm suspected, evm 
for a moment. She told her all about Gunnar, and what 
she had asked of him, not rightly knowing what she was 
doing ; and then of Tngve Yold^s luckless gold chain, and 
how it had entangled her; and then of Oedegaard, and of 
how everything else went out of her mind when she saw 
him. She did not know how it had all come about, but 
she felt she had done great wrong to all of them, especially 
to him who had taken her and given her ail that one 
mortal can give another. 

The mother sat in silence for a long time, and then she 
said: “ And have you done me no wrong ? Where was J 
all this time that you never told me a word about it ? 

“ 0, mother, mother, help me! Don’t be hard on me; I 
feel that I shall have to suffer for this as long as I live, so 
I will pray to God to let me die soon! Dear, good God,” 
she began straightway, and she folded her hands towards 
Him—“Dear, good God, listen to my prayer. I have 
utterly ruined my life; there is nothing more for me now. 
1 am not fit to live; I don’t understand life; let me die, 
then, O dear God! ” 

There was such a grim intensity in her prayer, that 
Gunlaug, who had harsh words ready for her, swallowed 
them down, and laid her hand on her daughter’s arm to 
stop her from praying thus. 

“Control yourself, child; don’t tempt the Lord. You 
must Hve, even though life’s bitter.” 

She got up, and never set foot in Petra’s attic again. 

Oedegaard had fallen sick, and was in a perilous state. 
His old father moved upstairs to him, and made his work¬ 
room by his side; to all who begged him to spare himself 
he made auswer that it was his work to watch over his son 
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wl^eiiever that son lost any of those whom he loyed more 
than his father. 

Such being the state of things, G-mmar suddenly came 
home! 

He almost frightened his mother’s life out of her by 
appearing so long before the ship he went out with; she 
thought it was his double, and his acquaintances were not 
much wiser than she. To all their wondering questions 
he returned no reasonable answer; but the matter soon 
became clearer to them, for the very day he came back he 
was driven out of Gunlaug’s inn, and that by Gunlaug 
herself. From the steps she cried out to him, in a voice 
that echoed down Hollow Street; 

** Don’t you come here again j weVe had quite enough of 
your sort! ” 

Before he had gone far, a girl came after him with a 
packet. The girl had another one besides; she gave him 
the wrong one, and Gunnar found in it a massive gold 
chain: he stood weighing it in his hands and staring at it. 
To begin with, he had not, under stood the reason of Gun- 
la«g*s mad wrath, but still less did he see why she should 
have sent him a gold chain. He shouted to the girl to 
come back. She must have made a mistake, she said, and 
she gave him the other packet, asking if that was his. It 
turned out to contain his presents to Petra. Yes, that was 
his, right enough; but whom was the gold chain for ? 
That was for Merchant Void, the girl answered, and went 
her way. Gunnar stood still, and gave himself up to 
thought. “Merchant Void! does he give her presents? 
It must be he, then, who has stolen her from me—^Yngve 
Void—Oh, its you, is it? Very well, then——” His 
excitement and anger needed some vent; he must have 
something to knock to pieces. “ Very well, then, Tngve 
Void!” 

For the second rime that day the luckless merchant was 
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attacked unawares, and this time on his own d6Qrste|>, He 
tore away from the madman into his office, “with G-c^nat 
after him. All the clerks fell upon the riotoiis'intrufc, 
who hit away and lashed out in all directions. Chairs, 
desks, and tables were overturned; letters, dockets, ansd 
invoices flew about like smoke. At length auxiliaries came 
from Tngve’s wharf, and, after a mighty struggle, Gunnar 
was thrown out into the street. But now the thing began 
to grow really serious. There happened to be two ships 
lying at the quay—one a foreigner, the other a Korseman; 
and as it was just dinner-time the sailors were all free to 
join in the fun. They joined battle at once, crew against 
crew, foreigners against natives; other crews were sent for, 
and came dashing up at full speed; the labourers, the old 
women, and the boys lent their aid, and at last there was 
nobody who knew either why or with whom he was fight¬ 
ing. It was no good for the skippers to come and swear 
at the men; it was no good for the respectable citizens to 
give their orders for the town’s only policeman to be fetched— 
he happened to be out on the fjord fishing. They ran to the 
mayor, who was also postmaster, but he was shut up with 
the post-bag that had just arrived, and answered through 
the window that he could not come, his post-clerk was at a 
funeral, so they must wait. But as they would not stop 
killing one another till the letters were sorted, many people 
—especially old women—shouted out that Ame the smith 
ought to be fetched. This met with the respectable citizens* 
approval, and Arne’s wife went to get him, for the police¬ 
man was not at home,” she said. 

He came, much to the joy of the school-boys. Striking 
a few blows among the crowd, he got hold of one rash 
Spaniard, and used him as a club to belabour the others 
with at random. 

When all was over, the mayor came along, walking with 
a stick. He found some old women and children talking 
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together on the field of battle. He bade them, with se- 
gp home to their dinners, and straightway did the 
«hunself. 

Hut the day after he held an inquiry, which occupied 
‘feome time, as no one seemed to haye the least idea as to 
who had been engaged in the fight: only all were agreed 
that Ame^the smith had been in the thick of it, for they 
had seen him striking others with a Spaniard. For this 
Ame had to pay a fine of a dollar, and his wife, who had 
led him into it, got a beating from him on the eleventh 
Sunday after Trinity, as she had good cause to remember. 
These were the only judicial results of the fray. But other 
results there were. The little town was no longer a quiet 
little town; the " Fisher Lassie ” had turned it topsy¬ 
turvy. The strangest stories were about, arising from a 
feeling of jealous anger against her for having been able to 
attract to her the cleverest man in the town and the two 
richest bachelors, to say nothing of “ several besides; for 
Gunnar gradually grew to be “ several yoimg men.” 
Sqpn there was a universal storm of moral indignation. 
The disgrace of being the cause of a great street riot, and of 
having brought sorrow into three of the best families of the 
town, hung over the head of a young girl who had only 
been confirmed some six months before; three sweethearts 
at a time, and one of them her teacher, her benefactor! 
nay, indignation at this could not be held in. Had, she not 
been the plague of the town even in her childhood ? had 
they not, despite that, shown her by their gifts what they 
hoped of her, when Oedegaard took her up ? and had she 
not now put them all to shame, crushed Oedegaard’s life, 
and, following the bent of her nature, thrown herself, with¬ 
out restraint, into courses that must make her an outcast 
from society, and hand her over in old age to the House of 
Correction ? Her mother must have been her accomplice, 
and the child must have learned her wicked ways in the 

p 
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Seaman’s Inn. The joke that G-unlaug had laid upo|i the 
town must no longer be tolerated: neither she nor her 
daughter could be suffered to remain anj longer amongst 
them: let everyone unite to drive them away. 

I That evening a crowd, made up of seamen who owed 
J Gunlaug money; of tippling workmen, for whom she would 
not get work; and of youths, to whom she refused to give 
credit, led on by people of the better sort, assembled on the 
hill. They whistled, they hooted; they yelled out for the 
“ Fisher Lassie ” and for “ Fish-G-unlaug.” Presently a 
stone was hurled at the door, and then another through the 
attic window. Not till midnight did the noise die away. 
Behind the windows all had remained dark and noiseless. 

Next day not a single person came to the inn, not so 
much as aL child went by the house on the hill. But in the 
evening there was the same riotous mob as before, save that 
now all joined in, without distinction. The flowers were 
trampled down, the windows all broken in, the garden 
hedge tom up, and the young fruit-trees rooted out. Then 
they began to sing: 

** ‘ Mother, Tre hooked a sailor 6ne.' 

* Well done, my lass!’ 

* Mother, I’ye made a merchant mine.’ 

‘ Well done, my lass! ’ 

* Mother, a parson’s on my line.’ 

‘ Then pull in, my lass! 

Men come and go, 

And we older growj 
And what’s the good if the big fish bite 
When you can’t pull ’em into yom- boat so tight ?’ 

“ ‘ Mother, he’s gone, that sailor fine.’ 

* Has he, my lass ?* 

' Mother, he’s gone, that merchant mine.’ 

* Has he, my lass ? ’ 

* And the parson’ll soon be off my line.’ 

‘ Then pull in, my lass! 
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For men come and go, 

And we older grow j 
And what’s the good if the big fish bite 
When you can’t pull ’em into your boat so tight ? 

Then the crowd began to yell loudly for Gunlaug, for 
they wanted to hear her burst forth in her matchless 
wrath. 

But Gunlaug, though she heard every word, sat silent 
within the house; for, for one’s child’s sake, a woman must 
be able to bear much. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PETEA*S PLIGHT. 

P ETRA was in her room on the first evening when the 
whistling. Shouting, and hooting began. She sprung 
up, as if the house were on fire around her, or were falling 
to pieces above her head; she dashed about her room as 
' if beaten by burning rods; there was a singing and burn¬ 
ing in her breast; her thoughts were straining for an outlet, 
but down to her mother she dared not go, and before Hfer 
only window stood the mob! A stone came flying through 
it, and fell on her bed ; she gave a scream, and flew into 
one corner and hid behind a curtain among her old clothes. 
There she sat, crouched up, burning with shame, trembling 
with fear. Visions of unknown terrors floated in upon her: 
the air was filled with faces—gaping, grinning faces—^that 
came close up to her own, while all around rained fire;— 
oho ! not fire, but eyes; it was raining, pouring down eyes, 
—great glowing eyes, small twinkling eyes, eyes that stood 
still, eyes that ran to and fro. “O, Lord Jesus, help, help! 

Ah! what a relief it was when the last shout died away in 
the night, and all was black and still once more. She stole 
forth and threw herself on her bed, hiding her face in the 
pillows; but she could not hide herself from her thoughts. 
First and foremost in them stood the figure of her mother, 
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migliity and threatening as the thunder-clouds that gather 
round the mountains. Ah! what must not the mother be 
suffering for her sake I On her eyes fell not a wink of sleep, 
on her soul no peace; and day came, and brought no balm. 
She got up and walked to . and fro, round and round, her 
only thought how she could make her escape; but she 
dared not meet her mother, and she dared not go out so 
long as it was daylight, and with the evening they would 
come again! But wait she must; for before midnight it 
was still more perilous to attempt to fly. And where was 
she to fly to ? She had no money; she knew of no place 
to go to; but surely, she thought, there must be merciful, 
kindly folk somewhere, just as there was a merciful, kind 
God. He knew that however much she might have erred, 
it was not deliberately; He knew her remorse, and He too 
knew her helplessness. She listened for her mother’s move¬ 
ments down below, but she heard none; she trembled at 
the thought of hearing her foot-stei> on the stairs, but she 
did not come. The girl who came to work there had 
doubtless fled, for no one brought Petra anything to eat. 
The broken window-pane let the cold air in in the morning, 
and now that evening was coming on it was still worse. 
She had made up a small bundle, of her clothes and dressed 
herself completely, so as to be ready. But she must wait 
for the raging mob again, and bear whatever they might do. 

There they were again! Whistling, hooting, throwing 
stones—worse, far worse, than last night! She crept into 
her comer, folded her hands, and never ceased to pray. If 
only her mother would not go out to them! If only they 
would not break in! Then they began to sing a coarse 
libellous ditty, and though every word cut her like a knife, 
yet she must sit and listen to it; but when she heard her 
mother’s name mixed up with it, and knew that they had 
had the shameful injustice to make out Gunlaug guilty as 
herself, she sprang up and dashed forward, determined to 
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speak to the cowardly crew or throw herself down among- 
them;—^but a stone, and then another, and then a whole 
storm of stones flew through the windows, splinters of 
the broken glass whizzed about, and stones kept whirling 
round the room. She crept back again to her refuge; She 
was perspiring, as if the hottest rays of the sun were upon 
her, but she no longer wept, and her fear had left her. 

Little by little the noise began to ebbj she ventured 
forth, and, as soon as nothing was to be heard, tried to get 
to the window; but she kept treading on crackling splin* 
ters of glass: she stepped back again, walking softly on 
the stones so as not to be heard; for now was the time for 
her to creep away. After waiting for more than half an 
hour, she took off her shoes, picked up her bundle, and 
softly opened the door. She waited another five minutes, 
and then walked gingerly down-stairs. It pained her deeply 
to have to leave her mother without farewell, after all the 
trouble she had brought upon her; but fear urged her on. 
** Good-bye, dear mother! Good-bye, dear mother! ” she 
whispered to herself as she went down each step. “ Good¬ 
bye, mother dear! ”—and now she stood on the last step, 
and drew several long breaths, and then was at the door. 
Just then her arm was grasped from behind; she gave a 
faint scream,^turned, and was face to face with her mother! 
Gunlaug, who had heard the door open, knew at once what 
Petra meant to do, and stood waiting for her. Petra felt 
that she would not get by without a struggle. Explana¬ 
tion would be of no avail; whatever she might say, she 
would not be believed. Well, let there be a struggle then! 
nothing in the world could be worse than the worst, and 
this she had lived through. 

“ Where are you going ? ** asked the mother in a low 
tone. 

In equally low tones, but with a beating heart, answered 
Petra: 
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** I must go.” 

“ Where will you go to ? ” 

“ That I don^t know—^but I must get away from here! ” 

She grasped her bundle tight and began to move again. 
But her mother held her arm, and said: 

“ Come, follow me—I have seen to this.” 

Straightway Petra gave herself up, as one might give ui> 
a burden far too heavy for one’s strength; she drew long 
breaths, as if after a tough struggle, and resigned herself 
to her mother. The latter went into a little closet at the 
back of the kitchen, where there was no window, but in 
which a candle was burning; it was here she had sat in 
hiding, during the tumult without. The closet was so small, 
there was scarce room to move in it; the mother drew forth 
a bundle somewhat smaller than Petra’s, opened it, and 
took out a seaman’s dress. 

“ Put these on,” she whispered. 

Petra saw at once why she was to do so, but it touched 
her that her mother said never a word about it. She un¬ 
dressed, and put the other things on, her mother helping her, 
and as she did so, and the light fell upon her, Petra looked 
at her face, and saw for the first time that Guiilaug was old. 
Had she become so during these last two days, or had 
Petra never noticed it before ? The child’s tears rolled 
down upon the mother, but Ounlaug never looked up at 
her, so that Petra spoke no word. A sou’-wester was the 
last thing she had to put on; and when that was done the 
mother took her bundle from her, blew out the light, and 
whispered: 

“ Now come.” 

They went out into the passage, but not through 
the street door: Gunlaug opened the gate into the 
yard, and locked it again. They walked through the 
trampled garden, over uprooted trees, and past the broken 
hedge. 
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“ You’d best look round you well now,” said the mother; 
“ you’ll never come here again.” 

The other shuddered, but did not look round. They 
took the upper road, along the wood in which she had 
spent half her life—where she had been that evening with 
G-unnar, that evening with Yngve Void, and that last one 
with Oedegaard. They were walking through the withered 
leaves that had now begun to fiill. The night was icy cold, 
and Petra shivered in her unwonted clothes. The mother 
turned aside towards a garden, and Petra recognized it at 
once, though she had never been on that side of it since the 
day when, as a child, she had led the attack on it—for it 
was Pedro Ohlsen’s orchard. Tlie mother had a key, and 
opened the gate. 

It had cost Gunlaug much to go to him that morning, 
and it cost her much more to come to him now with the 
luckless daughter whom she could no longer shelter. She 
rapped at the- garden door, and almost at once steps were 
heard and a light was seen. A» moment after the door was 
opened by Pedro, who stood inside, pale and scared, 
dressed in travelling clothes, and wearing travelling boots. 
He held a tallow candle in his hand, and he sighed as his 
eyes fell on Petra’s face, all swollen with weeping. She 
looked up at him; but as he did not dare to recognize her, 
she did not venture to recognize him. 

This man has promised to help you to get away,” said 
the mother, without looking at either of them, as she went 
a few steps up the passage, and the others followed her into 
Pedro’s room on the opposite side. The room was small 
and low: the close, confined air smote upon them as they 
came in, and made Petra feel sick, for more than a day and 
night she had neither slept nor eaten. In the middle of 
the room there hung a cage with a canary in it, and they 
had to go round it to avoid striking it. The heavy old 
chairs and the solid table, the two great countrified presses 
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which almost touched the ceiling, dwarfed everything else, 
and seemed to make the room even more confined than it 
was. On the table lay music and a flute. Pedro Ohlsen 
slouched about in his great boots as if he were busily doing 
something. A faint voice from the room behind was heard, 
saying, “ Who is that ? who is in there ? which caused 
him to shuffie about still quicker, as he mumbled out, “Oh, 
it’s—er, er, it’s—er, er—and finally went off to where 
the voice came from. 

Gunlaug sat by the window with both elbows on her 
knees and her head on her hands. She looked fixedly 
down at the sand, with which the floor was strewn, but 
she said not a word, only at intervals she heaved deep 
sighs. 

Petra stood by the door, her legs knocking together, 
and her hands pressed against her breast, for she was 
beginning to feel sick. An old-fashioned clock was tick¬ 
ing out the seconds ; the tallow candle stood on the table 
with a long, guttering wick. Presently the mother tried to 
g^ve a reason for their presence there. 

“ I used to know that man once,” she said. 

Not many words, and no answer. Pedro kept away. 
The light guttered melancholily, nnd the clock kept up its 
ticking. Petra was feeling more and more sick, and through 
it all her mother’s “ I used to know that man once,” kept 
whistling in her ears. The clock took it up, and began to 
tick out, “I — used — to know — that — man — once.” 
Wlienever, in her subsequent life, Petra encountered close, 
faint air, that room straightway stood before her with the 
memories of her sickness and the clock’s “I — used — to 
know — that—man—once.” Whenever she went on a 
steamer, the smell of the oil, the bilge-water under the 
cabin, or the vapour of cooking meat, always made her 
feel sea-sick at once, and constantly through her sickness 
that room stood day and night before her eyes, and in her 
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ears was the sound of the clock ticking out its “ I—^used 
^to know—that—man—once.” 

When Pedro came in again he had put on a woollen cap 
and a clumsy, old-fashioned coat, which went up to his 
ears. 

“ I am ready,” he said, and began to pull on his thick 
mittens, as if he were going out in the depths of winter. 
**But we mustn’t forget” (he turned round) “ the cloak 
for—for—and he looked at Petra, and from her to 
Gunlaug, who now took up a blue cloak which was hanging 
over the back of a chair, and helped Petra to put it on j 
but when she had the full odour of the place thus imme¬ 
diately beneath her nose, it was so overpowering that she 
begged for fresh air. Gunlaug saw she was not well, 
opened the door, and quickly led her out into the garden. 
Petra drank in long, full draughts of the fresh autumnal 
air in the cool night. 

“Where am I going?” she asked, when she had begun 
to feePa little better. 

“To Bergen,” answered the mother, helping her to 
fasten her cloak; “ it is a big town, where nobody knows 
you.” 

When she had finished she took her stand by the garden 
gate, and said: 

“ You will have 100 dollars to take with you; so that if 
you don’t get on you’ll then have something to fall back 
upon. This man here is going to lend it you.” 

“ Give—give it! ” whispered Pedro, as he passed them 
and went out into the road. 

“ Lend it you,’! repeated the mother, as if he had not 
spoken: ” I'shall pay him back again.” 

Shi* took a handkerchief from her neck, tied it roimd 
Petra’s, and said: 

“ You are to write to as soon as you’re getting on 
all right, but not before.” 
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“ Mother! ” 

“ And this man will row you on hoard the ship that lies 
out there on the fjord.’* 

** Oh, mother! Good God! dear mother-’* 

** And now there’s nothing nacre. I shall go with you no 
further.” 

“ Mother! mother! ” 

“ God be with you. Farewell! ” 

“ Mother^, dear mother, forgive me! ” 

“ And don’t catch cold on the water.” 

She had gently pushed Petra outside the garden gate, 
and now she shut it from within. 

Petra stood without the closed gate, and felt about 
as desolate and lonely as it is possible for mortal to feeU 
but just then, from out'of the midst of her tears, her woes* 
and her feeling of exile, there sprung up within her, as if 
by inspiration, a sudden confidence: like a tongue of fire 
that has been kindled and then quenched, it blazed high 
into the air and sunk down again, extinguished indeed, 
but, for one moment, gloriously bright. She opened her 
eyes, and stood once more in thick darkness. 

In silence, through the deserted streets of the little town, 
by the close-shut, leafliess gardens, past the houses, locked 
and lightless, she slowly followed the slouching form in the 
. great boots and the long cloak that left him no head. They 
came out upon the avenues, and trod once more through 
the withered leaves, where the sere green branches stretched 
out long spectral arms to seize them. They climbed their 
way down across the hill to the yellow boat-house, where 
their skiff lay, and the man at once began busily to bale it. 
He rowed her out from the land, which now lay a black 
mass beneath the heavy skies. Fields, houses, foi^sts, 
mountains, were all blotted out: nothing more could she 
now see of the things which tijl yesterday she had seen 
every day of her life. Like the town, like mankind, they 






had locked ihemselFes into the darkness of night; md abe 
’Was cast out, and no roice bade her farewell. 


A man was pacing up and down on the deck of the ship, 
as it laj at anchor waiting for the morning wind; as soon 
as he saw them under the 8hip*s side, he lowered a rope- 
ladder, helped them on board, and told the captain of their 
arrival, who immediately came up on deck. She knew 
him, and he her; hut without a question, or a word of 
sympathy, he told her, as if her being there was a matter 
of course, all that she needed to know—namely, where her 
berth was, and what she was to do if she wanted anything 
or felt sick. The latter she did almost as soon as she 
went down, and so directly she had changed her clothes 
she came up on deck again, where a fragrant odour met her. 
It was the smell of chocolate, and straightway a mighty 
feeling of hunger fell upon her, and seemed to tear and 
rend her breast; and just then up came the same man 
who had received them on board with a bowl-full of it 
and a lot of cakes from the cook-room; her mother had 
sent them, he said; and while she was eating, he went pn 
to tell her that she had also sent on board a chest with her 
best clothes, her linen and woollen garments, as well as 
food and other useful things. 

A vivid image of her mother same into her mind at that 
moment—a magnificent figure, such as she had never 
pictured her before, but never ceased to do all the rest of 
her life. And with it she made a vow, with confident yet 
humble prayer, that some time she would be able to giye 
her mother some great joy in return for the sorrow that 
she caused her now, 

Pedro Ohlsen sat beside her when she sat, and walked 
by her when she walked, trying hard not to be in her way, 
and consequently being always in the way on the deck, 
crowded as it was with gopds. Of his face she could see 
nothing but the great nose and the eyes, nor could she see 
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these distinctly; yet he gave her the impression of being 
burdened with something he wanted to say, but could not. 
He sighed, sat down, got up, walked about round her, sat 
down again; but no word came from his lips, and she did 
not speak. 

At length he felt he must give it up. He drew drearily 
out of his pocket a huge leather pocket-book, and whis¬ 
pered that the hundred dollars were in it, and a little 
more besides. She gave him her hand as she thanked 
him, and as she did so, his face was so near her that she 
could see his eyes dwelling upon her with a tearful glance, 
for with her the last remnant of life that had preserved 
his decaying existence was leaving him. What he wanted 
was to say something ^to her which should make her think 
lovingly of him when he, before long, should be no more; 
but he had been forbidden to do so; and though, spite of 
that, he would have done it, yet he could not manage it, 
for she gave him no help! 

The truth was, Petra was exceedingly tired, and the 
recollection that he had been the cause of her first sin 
against her mother would not leave her. She could not 
bear to have him with her, and the longer he sat there the 
worse it grew, for when one is tired, one is apt to be peevish. 
The poor wretch felt this. It was time for him to be going, 
he said, and drew his withered hand out from beneath his 
mittens, and bade her a whispered farewell. She laid her 
warm hand in his, and both got up. 

Thanks,” she said, “ and take my greeting.” 

He gave a sigh, or rather a groan, then another one or 
two, let go her hand, turned, and walked backwards, and 
in silence, down the ship’s ladder. She went to the 
bulwarks; he looked up, waved a farewell to her, took his 
seat in the boat, and rowed slowly off. She stood there 
till ,he was a black spot in the blackness around. Then she 
went below, for she could scarcely stand, so tired was she; 
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and though she felt sick the moment she came down, she had 
scarcely laid her head on the pillow, and said the first two 
or three lines of the Lord’s Prayer, before she was asleep. 

Meanwhile her mother sat by the yellow boat-house: 
she had slowly followed them the whole way, and sat there 
by the boat-house while they were putting off from the 
land. From the same spot, in days gone by, Pedro Ohlsen 
had put off with her from the land. That was long, long 
ago; but it must perforce come into her mind now, when 
he was rowing her daughter away. 

As soon as she saw him coming back alone, she got up 
and went; for she knew by that that her daughter was 
safe on board. She did not take the road homewards, but 
finding in the darkness the path that led over the moun¬ 
tains, made her way along it. Her house in the town 
stood ruined and desolate for more than a month; she did 
not mean to go back till she had received good news from 
her daughter. 

Meanwhile, the feeling against her was put to the pr 9 of. 
Meaner natures ever feel a secret joy in banding together 
to persecute a stronger one, but that only so long as the 
latter is able to make resistance ; when they see that the 
other quietly puts up with ill-treatment, a feeling of shame 
comes upon them, and they hiss at anyone who now would 
cast a stone. The mob had rejoiced in the thought of 
hearing Gunlaug’s mighty voice echoing down Hollow 
Street; they had in imagination seen her calling on the 
seamen for help, and stirring up a street-row. 

As she refused to show herself, the people were well- 
nigh uncontrollable on the third night: they would break 
in after her; they would pitch the two women into the 
street; they would drive them, hunt them, out of the 
town. The windows had not been mended since the night 
^before, and it was amidst tremendous cheering that two 
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men climbed through them to open the door; and then in 
stormed the whole crew! 

They looked into every room, upstairs and downstairs; 
they burst the doors open; they broke into atoms all that 
stood in their way; they searched every corner, not exclud¬ 
ing the cellar, but neither mother, nor daughter, nor any 
living thing could they find. 

A sudden silence fell upon them all the moment the real 
state of things was made plain; those inside the house 
came out, one by one, and drew back behind the others. 
Presently the house was empty. 

Before long, there were some in the town who said that 
it was a shameful thing to have acted thus towards two 
defenceless women. 

They went on discussing the matter, until at last all 
were agreed that whatever wrong the Fisher Lassie might 
have done, it was certainly not Gunlaug’s fault, and there¬ 
fore she had been very unjustly treated. She was sorely 
missed in the town. Quarrels and disturbances arising 
f^pm drink began to be the order of the day, for the town 
had lost its police. Folks missed her commanding figure 
in her doorway as they went by ; and more than anyone 
else did the sailors miss her. Nq place was like hers had 
been, they said, for with her every man was treated accord¬ 
ing to his merits, and had his place in her confidence and 
her help whatever happened. Neither seamen nor skippers, 
neither employers nor housewives, had understood her real 
value till now that she had disappeared. 

Therefore, an unanimous feeling of gladness ran through 
the town when it was said that someone had seen her in her 
dwelling, cooking and roasting as usual. Every one felt 
he must go and make certain for himself that the wrindow- 
panes were replaced, the door mended, and the smoke 
curling out of the chimney. 

Yes, it was all true; there she was again! They crept 
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tap on the other side of Hollow Street to get a better view 
of her; she was sitting in front of the oven, and looking 
neither up nor down as her eye followed her hand, and her 
hand was busily working, for she had come back to earn 
again what she had lost, and first and foremost the hun¬ 
dred dollars that she owed to Pedro Ohlsen, 

At first people were content with looking in on her— 
their evil conscience kept them from entering the house ; 
but by degrees they began to come in. First came the 
housewives, the kind-hearted, friendly creatures; but they 
got no chance to talk anything but business with her, for 
Gunlaug gave no heed to anything else. Then came the 
fisher-folk, then shippers and skippers to hire sailors; and, 
last of all, on the first Sunday after her return, came the 
seamen. There must have been an agreement between 
them all to come that evening, for all of a sudden the 
house was so packed that not only were both the rooms 
fully occupied, but even the tables and chairs, which stood 
in the garden in summer-time, had to be brought in and 
put in the passage, in the kitchen, and in the back-parlour. 

No one looking at this assembly would have guessed 
with what feelings those people sat there; for Gunlaug 
had resumed her silent sway over them again the moment 
they crossed her threshold, and the calm dignity with 
which she waited on each one turned aside all questions 
and all words of welcome. She was the same as ever, 
save that her hair was no longer black, and her bearing 
was somewhat quieter. But when the seamen began to 
grow merry they could no longer restrain themselves; and 
now, each time the servant left the room, they called upon 
Knud the boatswain, who had always been a favourite of 
hers, to drink her health when she came in again. He 
could not pluck up courage for it until he was somewhat 
warmer in the head; and then at last, when she came in 
and was putting together the empty bottles and glasses. 
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he rose and said : It was a very good thing she was back 
again. Eor it was quite certain that—^it was a very good 
thing she was back again.” 

This seemed to them a very neat speech, so they stood up 
and shouted: “ Hear! Hear! a very good thing! ” And 
those in the passage, and those in the kitchen, and those 
in the other room, got up and joined in accord; and the 
boatswain gave her a glass and shouted “ Hurrah! ” and 
then they hurrahed all together, as if they were trying to 
raise the roof to the skies. Presently somebody said that 
they had done her shameful injustice, another took his 
oath they had, and soon they were all declaring and swear¬ 
ing that they had done her most shameful injustice. 

When at last there was quiet again, as they wanted a 
word from Gunlaug, she said that she thanked them very 
much; ** but,” she added, as she went on gathering the 
empty glasses and bottles into a pile, “ so long as I say 
nothing about it, you don’t need to either.” She went out 
with as large a pile of glasses as she could carry, and 
came back again for the others; but ever after that her 
power was absolute* 




CHAPTER VII. 

' ** THE GEEATEST CALLING ON EAETH.” 

I N the evening and in darkness the ship cast anchor in 
Bergen harbour. Half dazed with sea-sickness, Petra 
was taken in the captain’s boat through a number of 
ships, great and small; then through the crowd of ferry¬ 
men on the quays; then through the shoal of peasants 
and street-boys in the narrow streets through which their 
way ran. They stopped before a pretty little house, where 
an old woman, at the captain’s introduction, gave Petra a 
kindly welcome. She needed food and sleep, and both her 
cravings were soon satisfied. Presh and bright did she feel 
when she awoke at mid-day, next day, to new sounds and 
new voices around her, and—^when the curtain was drawn 
aside—to new scenery, new people, and a new town. Bhe 
was herself a new person, it seemed to her, as she stopped 
before the glass; her face was not as of old. She could not 
see what exactly it was that made this difference, for she 
did not know that at her age sorrow and anguish make 
the face more delicate and spiritual; but as she saw her¬ 
self in the glass, she could not keep her thoughts from the 
past few nights, and as she thought of them, she trembled. 
So she made haste to get ready to come down-stairs to the 
new world awaiting her there. She found her hostess and 
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several otto ladies, -who first looked her up and down 
from top to toe, and then promised to look after her; as a 
beginning they proposed showing her round the town. 
There were several things that she wanted to buy, so she 
ran up-stairs for her pocket-book, but not caring to bring 
the great clumsy book down with her, she opened it in her 
ropm and took out the money. She found not 100 dollars, 
but 300! So Pedro Ohlsen had given her money again 
without her mother’s knowledge or consent! So little did 
she know the value of it, that the greatness of the sum did 
not surprise her: therefore it never occurred to her to guesS 
at the possible reasons for such great liberality. Instead of 
a letter beaming with gratitude, with perhaps a question or 
two of surmise, Pedro Ohlsen got a letter from Ounlaug 
that her daughter had written her, in which, with scarce 
concealed anger against him, she betrayed her benefactor 
and asked what she was to do with the money he had 
smuggled in. 

The first thing that struck upon Petra’s senses in the 
toyn was its scenery. She could not get rid of the feeling 
that the mountain was hanging close above her head, and 
that she must be careful how she went. Each time she 
raised her eyes, she felt a sense of oppression, coupled with 
an inclination to stretch out her hands and knock on it to 
get free. At times, too, it seemed that there was no outlet 
for her. Sun-forsaken and murk stood the mountain there: 
the clouds hung close about it and whirled around its liead; 
wind and rain strove below in constant alternation: they 
came from the mountain, the mountam set them free and 
poured them out over the town. But over the throng of 
people around her was no such feeling of oppression : she 
grew cheerful among them at once, for in their activity 
there lay a light-hearted, merry freedom, such as she had 
never known, and which seemed to her, after what she had 
'lately gone through, like a welcoming smile. Next day at 
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dinner she said that she would like to go where there were 
plenty of people, and was told that she had better go to 
the theatre then, for there she would see many hundreds 
under one roof. Yes, she would like it, she said; and 
a ticket was got for her to the theatre close at hand: she 
was taken there, and her place pointed out to her in the 
first row of the balcony. She sat among many hundred 
happy faces in a great blaze of light, with gay colours 
sparkling around her, and a hum of talk from all quarters, 
breaking around her like the noise of the billows. 

Petra had not the least idea of what she was going to see. 
All that she knew was what she had learnt from Oedegaard, 
or picked up in chance talk. Now Oedegaard had never 
spoken a word to her about such things; the seamen had 
only told her of theatres where there were wild beasts and 
riders of bare-backed horses, and the lads she had talked with 
had never said anything about plays, even if they had learnt 
something of them at school. Her little town had no theatre, 
nor even a building fit for the purpose; travelling circuses, 
rope-dancers and merry-andrews, either made use of a ware¬ 
house or the open fields. She was so ignorant of it all, ttat 
she did not even think of asking; she sat there in cheerful 
expectation of some wonderful thing, as, for instance, camels, 
or perhaps monkeys. Occupied with thoughts of this, she 
gradually began to see animals in every face ayoimd her, 
and it amused her to find in them horses, dogs, foxes, cats, 
mice, and so forth, so that the orchestra had got into their 
places without her noticing it. She gave a sudden start 
when the overture began with a short, sharp crash of 
drums, cymbals, bassoons and horns: never in her life had 
she heard music from more than a couple of fiddles at a 
time, with perhaps a flute. The crashing glory of the music 
made her turn pale, for it seemed to her like the roaring 
of the cold, black sea: she sat fearing that what came 
next might be more terrible, but yet she did not want it to 
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stop. Presently gentler harmonies broke upon her, and 
visions flocked in upon her such as she had never seen in 
her dreams of old. Sweet melodies were in the air above, 
gladness and life floating around her; all seemed to be 
moving upward on mighty wings, anon gently sinking 
again; now drawing majestically together, now gaily and 
merrily breaking apart—when lo! a great darkness fell 
upon all and overwhelmed it, and all was swept away in a 
roaring cataract. But then uprose one single strain, as of 
a bird on a bough wet with spray, from the depths beneath; 
sadly and timidly it began, but with its song the air above 
grew clearer, and the sun began to peep forth; and now 
again Jong blue vistas opened before her, filled with won¬ 
drous flickering shapes in the sun’s golden rays. Lo now! 
after a while the song’was quietly dying away: the joyous 
hosts drew farther and farther off, and nothing was there 
save the glow of the sun, softening and permeating the 
air; only the sun, with endless space beneath lit up and 
silent in its rays ; and she sat dreaming in radiant happi¬ 
ness. Involuntarily she rose w'hen the music stopped ; for 
her bright visions stopped too! But see! 0 wonder! the 
beautiful painted wall in front of her was going up to the 
roof! She was in a church, a church with arches and pil¬ 
lars, with the sound of the organ thrilling it, a church beau¬ 
tifully adorned, and people were coming towards her in 
dresses which she did not recognize, aye, and talking—yes, 
talking in the church, and in a tongue that she did not under¬ 
stand. What was that ? there were voices behind her too. 
“ Sit down! ” they were saying, but as there was nothing to 
fiit on, the two in the church naturally remained standing; 
and the longer she looked at them, the clearer it grew to her 
that their garments were like those she had seen in a picture 
-of Saint Olaf,—and he, he was surely saying Saint Olaf’s 
name! " Sit down! ” she heard from behind again; “ Sit 

down! many voices were shouting. “ There must be 
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something behind there as well,” thought Petra, and 
turned quickly round. A sea of angry faces, some of 
them looking threatening, met her ga^e. “ There must 
be something wrong somewhere,” said Petra to herself^ 
and was about to go, when an old lady who sat beside her 
gently pulled at her dress and whispered: “ But why 
don’t you sit down, my dear? those behind can’t see, 
you know!” In a moment she was in her seat again. 
*‘Why, of course, it’s the theatre down there, and we’ro 
looking at—of course, the theatre ! ” And she went on 
repeating the word as if to keep herself aware of it. She 
looked down into the church again, but she could not, in 
spite of all her pains, understand a word the man who was 
speaking said; but gradually, when she had grasped the 
fact that he was a young and handsome man, she took in 
a word here and there; and when she found that he was 
in love and talking of love, she began to understand it all. 
Then a third i>erson entered, who for the moment dis¬ 
tracted her attention from him, for she saw from his dress 
that he must be a monk, and a monk she had often long^ed 
to see. Very quietly and gently did the monk walk about; 
he had a truly pious look, and he spoke so plainly and 
deliberately that she could follow every w'ord. But all of 
a sudden he turns aside, and says the very opposite of what 
he has just been saying. Good God! he is a villain ! Listen 
to him, he must be a villain; and see how he looks it now! 
Cannot that handsome young man see that ? In any case, 
cannot he hear it ? 

“ He is deceiving you!” she cried, beneath her breath. 

“ Hush!” said the old lady. 

No, the young man did not hear it: he went away in 
dangerous confidence; and then the others went. Now an 
old man comes in. Why, what is this ? When the old 
man speaks it sounds as if the young one was speaking, 
and yet he is an old man. But look, look at that!; A 
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gleaming host of ■white-elad maidens, silently, and two Ly 
two, are slowly walking through the church. They were 
present to her thoughts long after she ceased to see them, 
and there swept before her eyes a sight that came from her 
childhood’s days. She had been taken by her mother one 
winter over the mountain. As they walked along in the 
new-fallen snow they inadvertently startled a brood of 
ptarmigan, who suddenly filled the air about them: the 
birds were white, the snow was white, the woods were white; 
for a long while all her thoughts were of white things, and 
now for a moment here in the theatre it was the same. 

But now one of these white-clad maidens steps forth alone 
with a wreath in her hands, and kneels down; the old man 
is also on his knees, and she is talking with him. He has 
evidently tidings and letters for her from a foreign land. 
He draws the letter out, and it is easy to see that it must 
be from him she loves. Ah, how delightful! they certainly 
all love one another here. She opens it. Why, it’s no 
letter, for it is full of music. But look, look! he himself is 
thg letter. The old man is the yoking one, and is he whom 
she loves. They embrace one another. Dear Q-od, they 
are kissing! Petra felt she was getting fiery-red, and hid 
her face in her hands, but went on listening. Hark ! he 
is telling her that they must go and be married at once, 
and she laughingly pulls his beard, and says he’s become 
a barbarian; and he says she’s grown so beautiful, and 
gives her a ring, and promises her scarlet and velvet, golden 
shoes, and a golden sash ; and merrily he bids her farewell 
as he goes off to the king to tell him of the bridal. His 
betrothed looks after him with a look that lights up every¬ 
thing; and when he is gone, and she turns, everything 
seems blank and dull. 

Then suddenly the painted wall comes down again. Can 
it be over yet ?—just as it was beginning. She turned, with 
a blush, td the old lady; 
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** Is it over ? ’* 

no, child! that was the first act. There are five of 
them: yes, that there are,” she repeated, with a sigh,—five 
of them.” 

Five of the same ? ” asked Petra, 

“ What do you mean, the same ? ” 

“Do the same people come in and out, and the same 
things go on ? ” 

“ Why, surely you can never have been at a play before, 
have you?” 

“ No.” 

“ No 1 Ah, well, it’s true there are many places that 
have no theatre: it costs so much.” 

“ But what is it all? ” asked Petra, excitedly, and look¬ 
ing at her as if she could not wait her answer: “ who are 
these people ? ” 

“ They are Naso’s company, and a wonderfully good com¬ 
pany it is: he’s such a clever manager.” 

“ And does he make it all up ? or what is it all ? For 
God’s sake, do tell me ? ” 

“ My dear child, don’t you really know what a play is ? 
Why, where can you have come from ? ” 

But these last words brought to Petra’s mind the memory 
of her native place, her shame, and her flight. She sank 
into silence, and did not venture to ask any more questions. 

The second act came on, and with it the king: yes, it 
was certainly the king. So she had actually got to see a 
king! She did not hear what he was saying, nor see to 
whom he was talking; she was too busy observing tlie 
king’s clothes, the king’s bearing, the king’s gestures. Her 
thoughts were not drawn from this till the young man 
came in. And now they all departed to fetch the bride; 
so she must again wait awhile. 

Between the acts the old dame leant over to her, and 
whispered: 
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Don’t you think they’re acting splendidly ? ” 

“Acting!” said Petra, looking at her in amazement; 
" acting! what is that ? ” 

She did not notice that all around were looking at her, 
and that the old woman had been egged on to ask ; she did 
not hear them laughing at her as they sat there. 

“ Why don’t they speak like we do ? ” she asked, as the 
old woman had made her no answer. 

“ That’s because they’re Danes,” replied the other, and 
began to laugh anew. 

Then Petra perceived that she was being laughed at for 
her many questions ; so she sat silent, and looked steadily 
at the curtain. 

When it rose again she had the great joy of seeing an 
archbishop, and, as before, grew so absorbed in watching 
him, that she did not hear a word of what he was saying. 
Then there was the sound of music, faint in the distance, 
but it was coming nearer. There was song from women’s 
voices, and the sound of flutes and violins, and of an 
instrument which was not a guitar, yet was like many 
guitars, only softer, fuller, and more mellow. The har- 
inonies mingled, and broke in long waves, and called up 
flowing visions of colours, and in came the procession: 
Soldiers with halberds, choir boys with censers, monks 
with burning tapers, and the king with a crown on 
his head, and at his side the bridegroom, clad in white. 
Then came the white-clad girls again, strewing roses, sing¬ 
ing songs, before the bride, who was clothed in white samite, 
and had a red wreath on her head; by her side walked a 
tall woman, in a robe of purple, with golden crowns worked 
over it, and a small crown of shining gold on her head: that 
must surely be the queen. The whole church was filled with 
music and colour, and all that now took place—from the 
bridegroom leading the bride to the altar and kneelihg be¬ 
fore it, while all the rest kneeled round them, to the arch- 
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bishop^s entrance, surrounded by bis train of priests—-were 
merely fresh links in the chain of glowing music. 

But just as the wedding ceremony was to begin, the 
archbishop raised his staff on high and forbade it; their 
marriage was forbidden by the laws of the Church; never, 
never in this Hfe might they have one another. 0 Gud, 
have mercy! The bride fell swooning, and Petra, who 
had risen to her feet, likewise fell back—and with a 
piercing shriek. 

“ Water! bring water ! ” cried the people near her. 
“No,” answered the old dame, “it is not wanted; she 
has not fainted ” 

“ It is not wanted,” repeated others. “ Silence there ! ” 

“ Silence! ” came the cry from the stalls and pit. 
“ Silence in the balcony ! ” 

“ Silence 1 ” came the answer back from the balcony, 

“ You must not take it to heart so, dear,” whispered the 
old woman, “it’s only sham and acting; but, indeed, 
Hadam Naso acts this part remarkably well.” 

' “ Silence! ” cried Petra too, for she was already deep in 
the plot again. The fiendish monk had come in with a 
sword; the two lovers had to take up a piece of cloth and 
he cut it in twain between them, as the Church parts them 
asunder, as pain cuts into men’s heart, as of yore the sword 
above Paradise gate cut off return to it. Weeping women 
took the bride’s red wreath and gave her a white one, 
which was to bind her to the cloister all the days of her 
life. He, whose she was for all time and eternity, was to 
know her alive and never touch her hand; know her 
within those walls, and never see her. How heart-rending 
was their farewell to one another! Surely never on earth 
was sorrow such as theirs! 

.“l(^pod God!” whispered the old dame to her, as the 
cu^y^ fell, “ don’t be so foolish, child; that’s only Madam 
N^j^ the manager’s wife.” 
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Petra looked at her with widelj-opened eyes. She- 
thought the woman must be mad; and as that had long 
been the other’s opinion of Petra, they gave up talking, 
but’ kept looking at one another out of the corners of 
their eyes. 

When the curtain rose again, Petra no longer followed 
the play; for it was the bride she saw, within the cloister 
walls, and the bridegroom living night and day in despera¬ 
tion without them. She suffered their sufferings and 
joined in their prayers; what was actually going on 
before her eyes made no mark on her senses. Suddenly a 
foreboding silence recalled her to the stage: the empty 
church seemed to grow bigger and bigger : no sound was. 
there but the clock striking twelve. A dull booming sound 
is coming from the vaulted aisles ; the walls tremble ; tall 
and terrible the holy Olaf arises from his shrine in his- 
cere-cloth; spear in hand he comes striding along; the 
watchmen flee; out crashes the thunder; and the monk falls 
pierced through and through by the outstretched spear r 
then all is darkness, and the vision has passed away. But 
the monk lies there a heap of ashes, that the lightning haa 
struck down. 

Without being herself aware of it, Petra had clutched 
hold of the old lady, who had been rather frightened by 
her convulsive grasp, and now, seeing her turning paler 
and paler, hastened to speak. 

“ Groodness gracious, child! that’s only Knutsen; this 
is the only part he can do well, because his voice is so 
thick.” 

“ No, no, no ! ” said Petra; ** I saw the light about hisi 
head, and the church tremble under his tread! ” 

“Willyou be quiet there r'” came from all directions 
“ put them out, if they can’t be quiet.” 

“ Silence in the balcony! ” cries the pit. 

“ Silence in the pit! ” cries the balcony in answer.!j , 
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gotten eveTything else, toT the loveis were there again, the 
ligUnmg bad burst forth for their aid; let them £f now! 
They are with one another; they are embracing one 
another. Protect them now, thou God on high I 
Suddenly breaks forth the sounds of shouting and of 
trumpets; the bridegroom is torn from her side to fight 
for his fatherland; he is wounded to death; dying, he 
greets his bride. Petra did not understand what had really 
happened until the bride comes quietly on—and sees his 
dead body! Then it is as if all the clouds of sorrow were 
gathered above that spot; but a gleam of light disperses 
them; the bride looks up from the dead man’s breast and 
prays that God Almighty will let her die ! Heaven opens 
at her glance, the lightning blazes forth; the bridal-chamber 
is up there on high—^let the bride enter ! Ah truly, she 
can already see it, for from her eyes streams forth peace, 
like the peace on yonder lofty mountain. Her eyelids sink; 
the struggle has been rewarded with divine victory, their 
steadfast faith has its greater than earthly crown ; she is 
with him now. ‘ 

Long sat Petra silent, her heart uplifted in faith, her 
soul filled with the strength of their great strength. She 
rose high above all that was petty, above all fear and 
grief: she rose with a smile for all, for all were her 
brothers and sisters. Evil that parts mankind no longer 
existed; it lay crushed to atoms beneath the Thunderer’s 
spear. People who saw her smiled back at her, for this 
was she who had been half out of her senses during the 
play; but she saw nothing in their smile, save the reflec¬ 
tion of the victory she herself had won. In the faith that 
they smiled in sympathy with her, she beamed back at 
them so radiantly, that they were forced to smile with her 
feelings. She walked down the broad stairs between two 
moving rows of people, her joy shedding joy around her 
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among them, the beauty that floated over her radiating 
beauty over them. The bright gleams within us are 
sometimes so mighty, that we throw light on all around 
us, even though we ourselves cannot see it. ’Tis the 
greatest triuumph in this world to be' heralded, borne 
along, and followed by one’s own radiant thoughts. 

When, without knowing how, she had got home again, 
she asked what it had all been. There were several people 
there who understood her, and whose answers helped 
her. And when she had fully grasped what a play was, 
and what great actors were able to do, she rose up and 
said: 

“ That is the greatest calling on earth: I will be an 
actress! 

To the astonishment of all she put on her things and 
went out again; she felt she must be alone and in the open 
air. She walked away from the town and on to the cape 
near at hand, where the wind was blowing strong and fresh. 
The sea was thundering below, but the town lay a little way 
ofl, on both sides of the bay, with a misty glow above it, 
through which numberless isolated lights were struggling, 
without being able to do more than light up the veil they 
could not lift. It was an emblem of her soul, it seemed to 
her. The great dark ocean at her feet gave forth a hollow 
sound of warning from fathomless depths; either must she 
sink into them or join with those who were struggling to 
give light. She asked herseK how it was that she had never 
before had such thoughts, and the answer came to her that 
it was because only the actual moment had sway with her; 
but she felt that at such moments she had indeed power. 
This, too, she saw: just so many moments would be given 
her as there were sparkling lights in the mist yonder, and 
she prayed God so to make them give full light that none 
of them might have been kindled by Him in vain. 

She rose up, for the wind was now icy cold. She had not 
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been long away j but when she came home again she knew 
what way she must henceforth tread. 

*#*«*# 

Next morning she stood before the manager’s door. She 
could hear a noise as of people loudly scolding within; one 
of the voices seemed to her to be like that of the bride of 
last night; it was true it was now speaking in a very dif¬ 
ferent way, but still it had power to make Petra tremble. 
She waited for a long while, but as it never seemed likely 
to leave off, she knocked at the door. 

“ Come in! ” cried the wrathful voice of a man. “ Oh! ” 
cried the woman’s voice, and Petra opened the door to see 
a flying shape in a night-gown and with hair wild about her, 
disappearing in frightened haste by another door. The 
manager, a tall man with a pair of fierce eyes, over which 
he at once put on his gold-rimmed glasses, was excitedly 
walking up and down the room. His long nose so lorded 
it over his face, that all the rest seemed to be there for 
its sake: his eyes looked like two gun-barrels behind 
the ramparts, his mouth was the. moat before it, and 
his forehead a light bridge from it to the forest or out¬ 
works. 

“ What do you want ? ” he asked gruffly, pausing in his 
march. “Is it you who wants to be a chorus-girl?” he 
added abruptly. 

“ Chorus-girl ? what is that ? ” 

“ O, you don’t know what that is, I see; very well, then, 
what is it you want ? ” 

“ I want to be an actress.” 

“ 0, you want to be an actress, do you ?—and you don’t 
know what a chorus-singer is even. I see. Well, but you 
speak a dialect.” 

“ Dialect ? what is that ? ” 

“ 0, so you don’t know what a dialect is, and you want to 
ibe an actress, do you ? I see. Well, that is just like all 
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Norwegians. By dialect, I mean that you don’t speak as 
we do.** 

“ No, but I’tc been trying to all this morning.** 

“ O, have you ? Come, come ; let me hear you.** 

Petra struck an .attitude, and said like the bride did 
yesterday: 

I greet thee, sweet love, good morrow to thee.” 

“ Devil take it, I do believe you’ve come here to make fun 
of my wife! ” 

A peal of Laughter came from the next room, and the 
manager opened the door and called out, without seeming 
to remember in the slightest that they had been engaged in 
mortal quarrel a moment before : 

Do come here, my_ dear, and look: here’s a chit of a 
Norse girl who’s trying to caricature you.” 

The head of a woman with untidy, stubborn-looking 
black hair, black eyes, and a large mouth, did actually look 
into the room and laugh. Nevertheless Petra hurried up 
to her ; for this must be the bride. No,” thought she, as 
sh^ came nearer ; “ her mother, I suppose.” She looked at 
the lady and said: I really don’t know—^was it you ?— 
or are you her mother ? ” 

Now it was the manager’s turn to laugh ; the lady had 
drawn her head back, but continued to laugh from her 
room. 

Petra’s confusion was so strongly shown by her face, her 
bearing, the play of her features, that the manager began 
to look at her with more attention. He watched her for a 
moment, then took up a book and said, as if nothing in the 
world had taken place: 

‘‘Take this and read something, my lass; but read it 
just as you yourself talk.” 

She did so at once. 

“No, no; that’s idiotic; listen! ’* And he read aloud to 
her and she after him, reading exactly as he did. 
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** No, no; that’s utterly wrong. Bead Norse; d— it all, 
read Norse! ” And Petra read aloud once more. 

“ No, I tell you, no! that’s stark raving madness. Don’t 
you understand what I say ? Are you an idiot ? ” 

She tried again and again, and he gave her another book, 
“ See now, that’s just the opposite sort of thing; this is 
comic; jread it!” 

Petra read it, but with the same results, tmtil at last he 
grew tired and cried out: 

Come, come, no more of this ! Deuce take it, what do 
you want on the stage ? Hang it all, what is it you want 
to be playing ? ” 

“ I want to act what I saw yesterday.” 

“ 0, do you ? of course you do ? Well, what then ? ” 

“ Why,” she answered much disconcerted, “ it seemed to 
me yesterday as if it was all so splendid, but to-day I 
thought how much finer it would be if it could have a happy 

ending; so 1 wanted to alter-” 

“ 0, BO you wanted to alter, did you ? I see. Well, 
there’s nothing to prevent you. The writer is dead, s^ of 
course he can’t correct it any more, and you who can neither 
speak nor read will naturally be able to improve his work. 
Yes, that’s your Norwegian all over! ” 

Petra did not understand a word of all this, but she felt 
that it was going amiss with her, and she began to grow } 
anxious. 

“ Mustn’t I do it ? ” she asked him timidly. 

** 0, of course; there’s nothing in the world to hinder 
you. In God’s name, go and do it! Listen to me! ” he 
said, suddenly changing his tone and walking straight up 
to her: “ You have no more notion of acting than a cat. 

I have tried you both in tragedy and in comedy, and you 
have talent for neither. Because you’ve got a pretty face 
and a fine figure, people have put it into your head, I’ve no 
doubt, that you can easily act far better than my wife, and 
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BO you wailtit to play at once the greatest role in the repertoire 
and alter it into the bargain. O well, that is just like your 
Norwegians; they are the people to do that kind of thing.” 

Petra had been drawing her breath quicker and quicker 
and now she could scarcely speak ; at last she ventured to 
say in a low voice: 

“ May I really not be allowed to, then ? ” 

He had got up and gone to the window, and thought that 
she was sure to have gone by now; he turned round in angry 
annoyance: but the sight of her consternation and the 
marvellously vivid way in which it was shewn by her whole 
bearing made him pause for a moment; he suddenly 
darted upon a book, and in a voice and manner from which 
’“'every trace of the past was again blotted out, he said,—• 

“ Take this; read this piece, and read it slowly, just to 
let me hear your voice. Now, read away.” 

But she could not read; she could not even see the 
letters. 

“ Come, don’t be down-hearted,” he said. 

At last she managed to read, bnt without warmth or 
spirit; he bade her read again, with more feeling; ” this 
proved even worse than before. Then he quietly took the 
book from her and said: , 

“ Now I’ve tried you in every possible way, so I feel I’ve 
?; nothing to reproach myseK with. I assure you, my dear 
young lady, that if I was to send you or my boots upon 
the stage, it would make about the same impression—and 
a very remarkable one it would be. And that’s enough 
now, I think.” 

But as a last' effort, Petra plucked up courage to 
say:— 

“ I think that I don’t quite understand—but if I only 
could get to-” 

** O yes, yes of course! every little fishing village knows 
far more about it than we do; the Norwegian public is the 

s 
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most enlightened on^ in the world.—Come, come now, if 
you won’t go, I will.” 

She turned to the door and burst into tears. 

“ Listen,” he said, for her violent emotion kindled a 
light on him ; “ was it not you who made a disturbance in 
the theatre last night ? ” 

She turned red as fire and looked at him. 

“ Ah, I see it must have been: now I know you, you’re 
‘ Fisher-lassie.’ After the play, I was with a gentleman 
from your native town; he ‘knew all about you.’ So 
that’s why you want to go on the ^tage, is it ? you want to 
try your arts there, do you ? Very good; but listen to me; 
my theatre is a respectable place; I won’t permit any 
attempts of that sort here. Now go!—be ofE with you, I 
say! ” 

But Petra was already through the doorway, bitterly 
sobbing as she went down the stairs and out into the street. 
She wept as she ran through the crowded thoroughfare, 
and a woman running weeping through the streets at¬ 
tracted, as was natural, considerable notice. Men stood still 
to look, little boys ran after her, and soon there was a 
crowd following; in the noise at her heels Petra heard the 
cries that had echoed through her attic, she could see the 
faces in the air again, and away she tore. But her recol¬ 
lection grew apace with every step she took, and so also did 
the noise behind her; when she had reached the house, 
closed the street-door, got into her room and bolted the 
door, she flung herself into a corner and tried to ward off 
the eyes that were on her; she kept them off with her 
hands and with threatening gestures, until at last she sank 
down exhausted—and was saved. 

That same afternoon, towards twilight, she was on her 
way from Bergen into the country. She did not know 
whither she was bound, but she was determined to go 
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somewliere where she was not known. She sat in the 
,carriole with her box tied on behind her and the driver sit¬ 
ting on it; it was raining in torrents as she sat crouching 
beneath a great umbrella and looking gloomingly out at 
the mountain above her and the precipices down below at 
her side. The forest in front of her was a dark mass of 
mist peopled with ghostly shapes ; next moment she would 
be amongst them, but ever the dark haze kept moving 
backwards as she drew nearer to it. A mighty crashing 
noise, growing louder every instant, added to her feeling 
of journeying through a mystic land, wherein everything 
had its own meaning and its dark connexion with the rest, 
and where mortal man was but a timid wayfarer, who 
must use his eyes well if he wished to fare onwards. The 
noise was the sound of many a waterfall that, swollen by 
the rain, had grown to gigantic size and now plunged head¬ 
long from rock to rock with thundering roar. Their way 
frequently took them over narrow bridges, and she could 
see the water seething in the depths below. Sometimes 
t|^e path curled and wound about; here and there lay cul¬ 
tivated land with a few turf-thatched houses on it; then, 
again, their road went up the mountains and towards 
the crags and the forest. She was wet and very cold, but 
she meant to go on and on so long, as there was daylight; 
next day she would go on still further, and keep on 
going further and further inland, until at last she found 
some place where she dared trust herself. In this the 
Almighty GTod would help her, she felt, He who was now 
guiding her through the night and the tempest. 




CHAPTER Vlir. 

SIGNE AND HEB FABENTS. 

A MONG- the mountains of the Bergen district, in the 
sheltered and fertile valleys, a mild autumn some¬ 
times brings warm summer-like days with it long after 
the fall of the year. At such times the cattle are turned 
out to pasture for a while in the middle of the day, even 
though they have already been put into their stalls for 
winter fodder; the beasts are then apt to get plump anft 
fresh, and make a lusty show when they are brought back 
again in the afternoon to the farmstead. 

Just as Petra was about to pass one of these farms the 
cattle were coming down the mountain-path ; cows, sheep, 
and goats, lowing, baa-ing, and bleating, as they danced 
along into the large yard to the music of their bells. It 
was delicious weather, and the long white wooden building 
with its tall windows stood glittering in the sunlight; the 
firs, the birches, the mountain-ash, and the wild cherry- 
trees on the mountain above and the briars on the crags 
around stood so thick together that the house looked as if 
kept warm by them. A garden lay by the roadside in 
front of the main building: it was full of apple, pear, and 
cherry-trees, and above them all towered some grand old 
ash-trees with their spreading crowns. The house lay like 
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a nest^ bidden among green branches, and not to be ap¬ 
proached by aught save the sun. But it was just this 
look of being hidden that awaked Petra’s desire, and when 
the sun shone on the panes and the merry bells rang out 
alluringly, and Petra learned that the place belonged to a 
clergyman, she suddenly seized the reins, and crying out, 
“ I must go in here,” turned aside from the road and into 
the garden. 

A pair of Finland hounds flew forth barking as she 
drove into the courtyard, which was a large enclosed 
square, with cattle-sheds facing the main building, a wing 
of the dwelling-house on the right, and a wash-house and 
servants’ rooms on the left. This space was now full of 
cattle, and in their midst stood a lady of middle height 
and graceful build; she wore a close-fitting dress and a 
little silk kerchief on her head; round about her and almost 
upon her were goats—white goats, black goats, brown 
goats, pied goats—each with its little tuneful bell; she 
had a name for each of the goats, and something nice for 
them all in the bowl which the dairy-maid kept filling for 
her. On the low steps which led from the main building 
into the yard stood the priest with a dish of salt in his 
hands, and in front of the steps stood the cows licking the 
salt from his hands and from the' flag-stones on which he 
was strewing it. The priest was not a big man, but he 
was squarely built; his neck was short, his forehead 
narrow; his bushy eyebrows jutted out over his eyes—eyes 
that rarely looked straight at anything, but darted out 
deep side-glances every now and then. His hair was short, 
thick, and grey; it stood up all over his head, and grew 
nearly as thickly down on his neck as it did up above; he 
wore no neck-cloth, and his shirt, in which there was a 
coUar-stud, was open so that his furry chest was bared to 
the air; nor were his wristbands fastened, so that they 
hung about the small, wiry, and just now very dirty hands 
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with which he was giving the cattle salt; his hands and 
arms alike were all covered with hair. He gave a sharp* 
quick side-glance at the stranger, who had now got down 
from the carriole and worked her way through the goats 
up to his daughter. It was not possible for him to hear 
what they were talking about, because of the kine, dogs, 
and goats; but he saw both of them were moving towards 
him, and, with the goats around them, they came up to 
the stops. A farro-lad drove the cattle off at a sign from 
the priest, and Signe, his daughter, cried to him—and Petra 
could not fail to notice the sweetness of her voice—Father, 
here is a lady who is on a journey, and would like to rest 
a day with us.’^ 

“ She is very welcome here!” cried the priest, and giving 
the salt-dish to a servant, went into hie own room, on the 
right side >of the building—probably to cleanse himself 
and arrange his clothes. Petra went with the young lady 
into the passage, which was really a hall, it was so airy and 
roomy; the post-boy was paid, her luggage brought in, 
and she herself shown into a room opposite the pidestis 
study, where she made some little alteration in her dress 
before going out again into the passage to be taken to the 
family sitting-room. 

What a large, bright room it was! Nearly the whole 
side that lay towards the garden was taken up with win¬ 
dows, the middle one being a glass-door leading into it. 
The windows were broad and high, they ran almost down 
to the floor, and were filled with flowers; flowers stood on 
stands about the room; flowers stood on the window-sills; 
and for curtains, ivy trailed down from two small flower¬ 
pots which hung high up on the top of the window-frame. 
It was like going into a green-house built in the midst of 
a garden, for there were bushes and flowers outside, beside 
the wall, on it, and above it, and away on the land in 
front. And yet you forgot to look at the flowers before 
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you had been in that room for one minute; it was tlie church 
you looked at# as it lay high up on that peaceful hill on 
your right, and the blue waters which mirrored its image 
and flowed shining far away among the mountains, so that 
you knew not whether it was a lake or an arm of the sea. 
And then those mountains themselves! Not isolated 
< peaks, but height upon height, the mighty masses standing 
’ one behind the other, as if here were the limit of land for 
human dwelling. 

When at last Petra withdrew her eyes, the whole room 
seemed to her hallowed by the scene without; it was the 
pure and bright flower-frame for that magnificent picture. 
She felt that some invisible power was surrounding her, 
giving heed to her doings, yea, to her very thoughts ; she 
walked about examining and touching the things around 
her without being aware of it. Her eye fell upon a paint¬ 
ing above the sofa on the wall that faced the light; it was 
a full-length portrait of a lady, who seemed to be smiling 
down at her. She sat with her head slightly aside, her 
h^nds folded, and her right arm resting on a book, on the 
cover of which was i)ainted in legible letters the title, 
“ Sunday’s Book.” Her fair, shining hair, and clear skin 
seemed to beam down Sabbath calm upon all on whom her 
eye fell. Her smile was earnest with the earnestness of 
resignation. She seemed to have the power of drawing 
everyone near to her in bonds of love; she seemed to under¬ 
stand everyone, for in all she saw only all that was good. 
Her face bore the marks of suffering, but that suffering 
must have been her strength, for assuredly uo one could 
ever have dared to have pained such a one. A wreath of 
immortelles hung over the frame ; she was dead ! 

“That was,my mother,” said a soft voice behind Petra, 
and she turned and saw the daughter, who had gone out 
and come back again. And now the whole room seemed 
filled with the portrait; everything led up to it j every- 
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thing took its colour from it; everything else was placed 
there for its sake; and the daughter herself was a calm 
reflection of it. Something quieter the latter seemed, a 
trifle more reserved. The mother welcomed every look 
and returned it with glad thanks; the daughter’s eyes 
dropped beneath another’s; but there was the same mild¬ 
ness and gentleness in her glance. She had also her 
mother’s figure, but without any trace of weakness; on 
the contrary, the quick colours in her close-fitting dress, in 
her apron and her little kerchief with its Koman pin, gave 
her appearance a bright look of health and a gracefulness 
and a sense for it that made her alike the daughter of the 
portrait and the fairy of the place. As she walked among 
her mother’s flowers, Petra felt strongly drawn towards 
her. With this girl’s friendship, and in that homestead, 
all that was good in her would surely develop! Ah, if she 
could only stay within it! She felt doubly her desolation, 
and her eyes now followed Signe as she walked about and 
as she stood still. Signe perceived this and tried to avoid 
her eyes, but this availing her nothing, she grew disetn- 
certed and bent down over her flowers. At length, Petra 
saw how rudely she was behaving, and would have made a 
shamefaced apology; but there was something in the 
carefully arranged hair, the delicate forehead, and the 
close-fitting dress, that warned her to beware of what she 
did. She looked up at the mother. Ah! she, she felt, 
would long ago have embraced her ! Was it not even now 
as if she were bidding her welcome ? Dared she trust to 
that F No one had ever looked at her so before. In that 
look she could read that the mother know all that had 
befallen the poor wanderer, and could forgive it all. 
Petra’s heart was yearning for kindness, and she could 
not move from beneath those kind^yes. She leant her 
head to one side and folded her hands like the portrait, and 
turned round thus almost without being conscious of it. 
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** Let rae stay here/’ came from her lips. 

Signe raised herself and turned towards her, unable to 
speak for astonishment. 

Let me stay here! ” begged Petra again, and took a 
step towards her, “ it’s so lovely here! ” and the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

“I will ask father to come,” said Signe, and Petra 
followed her with her eyes till she disappeared through 
the study door. But the momtjnt she was alone, fear fell 
upon her for what she had done, and she trembled when 
she saw the priest’s astonished face in the doorway. He 
came in, somewhat more neatly dressed than before, and 
with a pipe, which he held tightly in his hand and took 
from between his lips after every whiff, blowing out the 
smoke in three puffs, each with a little sigh of apprecia¬ 
tion. He did this several times as he stood in the middle 
of the room in front of Petra, not looking at her, but 
evidently waiting for her to s])eak. But she did not dare 
to repeat her request in this man’s presence, for he looked 
s* grave and stern. 

“ You wish to remain here, do you not ? ” he asked at 
last, and flashed a sharp, quick side-glance at her. 

“ I have nowhere to go to,” she answered, her voice trem¬ 
bling with nervousness. 

“ Where do you come from ? ” 

In a low voice Petra told him her name and that of her 
town. 

“ Why have you come here ? ” 

“ I do not know—I am looking for—I will pay for my¬ 
self—I—0 I don’t know! ” She turned aside and for a 
moment could get no further: then plucking up heart 
again, went on : will do all you ask me, if only I may 

stop here and not have to jouniey on any more—and not 
have to ask any more.” 

The daughter had come in again with her father and was 
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bj the fireplace, where ehe stood with downcast eyes and 
hands busy among the withered rose-leaves. The priest 
made no answer; there was no sound save the puffs from 
his pipe, as he stood looking at Petra, his daughter and the 
portrait. Now it often happens that the same object pro¬ 
duces widely different impressions in different people, and 
while Petra was silently praying the portrait to make him 
lenient to her, to him it seemed that it was whispering: 
“ Protect our child! let no unknown stranger be her com¬ 
panion ! He turned round to Petra with a sharp side- 
glance : “ No! ’* he said, “ you cannot stop here ! ” 

Petra turned pale, heaved a violent, deep sigh, looked 
wildly around her, and darting into an adjacent room, the 
door of which stood half open, she flung herself down by 
the table and gave way to all her grief' and bitter dis¬ 
appointment ! Father and daughter looked at one another; 
her want of manners in thus bursting into another room and 
seating herself there alone and unaslced, could only be 
equalled by her conduct in coming in from the highway, 
begging to be allowed to stay there, and then bursting qut 
crying when refused. The priest went after her; not to 
talk to her but, on the contrary, to shut the door be¬ 
hind her. He came back, his face all flushed, and said 
softly to his daughter, who was still standing by the 
stove: 

“ Did you ever see the like of this woman ? Who is she ? 
What is it she wants r' ” 

The daughter did not at once answer, but when she did, 
she said in a still lower tone than her father: 

“ She behaves very oddly, but there’s something very 
singular about her.” 

Tlie priest paced up and down looking at the door. At 
l^gth he paused, and said under his breath: 

“ I don’t think she can have all her wits about her, do 
you ? ” and as Signe made no answer, he came nearer and 
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repeated more decidedly“ She is mad, Signc, half-erazy,. 
m fact; that’s what’s singular about her.” 

He began to walk up and down again, and thoughts of 
other things came into his mind so that he had nearly for¬ 
gotten what he had last said, when his daughter at last 
softly replied: 

** I don’t think she can be mad,” she said, but she is 
certainly very unhappy,” and she bent her head again over 
the dry rose-leayes among which her fingers were busy. 

Neither her movements nor the tone of her voice would 
have struck anybody else as noticeable, but her father was 
straightway an altered man as he walked up and down, 
looking at the portrait, and at last said in very low 
tones: 

“ Do you think then, because she’s unhappy, that mother 
would have asked her to stop ? ” 

"‘Mother would not have answered for some days,” 
answered the daughter in a whisper, as she bent still lower 
over the rose-leaves. 

yhe slightest remembrance of the mother up there, when 
the daughter thus brought it before him, was enough to 
make that shaggy lion’s head mild as a lamb’s. He felt at 
once the truth of what she said, and stood before her like 
a boy at school caught cribbing. • He forgot to smoke; ho 
left oft walking about. At last ho whispered; 

“ Shall I ask her to stay a few days ? ” 

“ You’ve already given her your answer.” 

“ Yes; but its one thing to let her live here and another 
to let her stay a few days.” 

Signe seemed to be thinking for a while, and then she 
said: 

“ Well, you must do what you think best.” The priest 
was still considering what he had best do as he walked up 
and down, puffing away vigorously; suddenly he came to 
a halt. 
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** Will yon, go in to her, or shall I ? ” he said. 

** It -would be better if you went in, of course,’* answered, 
the daughter with a loving look. 

He was just going to turn the handle of the door, when 
a peal of laughter rang out from the room at the other side 
of it; then there was silence for a moment—then peal upon 
peal burst forth again. The priest, who had moved back a 
little, now hurried forward and his daughter after him; 
surely their strange guest must have suddenly fallen into 
hysterics. 

When the door was opened they saw Petra sitting where 
she had flung herself down, with a book before her, over 
which she had dropped without being aware of it. Her 
tears had fallen over its leaves; she saw this and was trying 
to wipe them off, when her eye was caught by a vulgar ex¬ 
pression which she had often enough heard at the time 
when she ran -wild in the streets, but which she thought no 
book would ever have dared to print. In her amazement 
she forgot to weep, but sat staring at the book. Why what 
could all this mad stuff be ! she read on with open moufih: 
it grew worse and worse ; it was so coarse and yet so irre¬ 
sistibly funny, that she could not help going on reading. 
She read till she forgot all else; she read herself away 
from pain and grief, from time and place, with old Father 
Holberg; for of course it was his work! She burst out 
laughing, she began to roar with laughter—even now, 
when the priest and his daughter stood by her, she 
failed to see their grave faces or to remember what she 
had begged of them: but she went on laughing as she 
asked: 

“ What is this ? what in the world can this be r* ” and 
turned to the title-page. . 

Then the colour left her cheeks as she looked up at them 
and down again at the well-known hand-writing. There 
,are things which strike upon the heart like a rifle-shot; 
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things which we think we have fled hundreds of miles 
from, and find lying right in front of us—^here on the first 
page stood written ; “ Hans Oedegaard.” 

** Is the book hie ? ” cried Petra, all the blood burning 
up in her cheeks again, ** Is he coming here ? she cried, 
getting up. 

** He has promised to,” answered Signe—and then Petra 
called to mind that there was a priest and his family in the 
Bergen diocese, with whom he had been when abroad ; she 
had only been journeying in a circle then, and it had led 
her back to him. 

“Is he coming soon, d’you think? or is he already here 
then ? ” and she got up at once as if to fly. 

“ No, indeed, for he’s ill,” said Signe. 

“Ah, yes, of course ! he’s ill,” repeated Petra sadly, and 
sank down again. 

“ But tell me,” cried Signe,” are not you the-” 

“-Fisher-lassie ? ” said the priest, flnishing the sen¬ 

tence. 

“ Yes,” said Petra, looking up at them beseechingly, 
“ Yes, I am the Fisher-lassie.” 

They knew her well enough here ; for, indeed, Oedegaard 
used to talk of nothing else. 

“ That alters the case,” said the priest; he felt that 
something must have gone amiss, and friendly help was 
needed; “ remain here for the present.” 

Petra looked up and marked the look with which Signe 
thanked him; that was so sweet to her, that she went 
back, took both Signe’s hands in hers—she dared go no 
further—and said with a deep blush, “ I will tell you all 
as soon as as we two are alone.” 

An hour later Signe had heard all Petra’s story and told 
it her father, By his advice she wrote that very day to 
Oedegaard and kept writing to him all the while Petra 
remained in the house. 
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When Petra that night lay down to rest in her big warm 
bed, in a comfortable room with the birch-wood crackling 
in the heartb and the New Testament between the two 
candles on the spotless table by the bed, she took the book 
into her hands and thanked her G-od for everything, yea, 

for evil as well as for good. 

#«#*#«« 

As a young man with an ardent spirit and natural 
powers of eloquence, Signe’s father had made up his mind 
to l>o<iome a clergyman; his parents, who were wealthy 
people, had been much against it; they would much rather 
have had him choose what they called an independent 
calling; but their opposition only increased the strength 
of his desire, and when he had finished his education at 
home, he went abroad to continue his studies. It happened 
during a preHininary sojourn in Denmark that he often 
met a young lady who belonged to a sect whose views were 
not so austere as his own, and which he was therefore 
much opposed to; consequently he was ever endeavouring 
to work upon her; but the way in which she looked at him 
and thus silenced him was never out of his mind during 
his stay abroad. As soon as he came back, he went and 
visited her. They were constantly together again, and 
each so grew in the other’s favour, that they got engaged 
and shortly after were married. Now it became clear to 
them that they each had had a secret plan for the other; 
he had thought to draw her in her graceful womanhood 
into his sterner creed, and she had felt such child-like con¬ 
fidence in her power to bring his strength and his eloquence 
to the service of her community. The first very gentle 
attempt on his part was met by the same on hers; he 
drew back disappointed and mistrustful. She quickly 
enough perceived that, and fion that day forth he went 
on his guard against attempts on her part, she against his. 
But neither of them over made another; for both had 
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grown alarmed. He feared his own passionate nature; she 
lest bj failure she should throw away her chance of winning 
him over; for the hope of so doing she never gave up,—it had 
become the end and aim of her life. But the contest never 
came; for, in her presence, strife was not possible. But 
his active temperament and hardly-restrained passions were 
bound to find some outlet, and this they did each time he 
went up into the pulpit and saw her sitting beneath him. 
His congregation was drawn in with him into a lasting 
whirlpool, and as he made them feel his excitement, so they 
in turn made him feel theirs. She saw this and bade her 
fearful heart find ease in kindly acts, and in her daughter, 
when after a while she became a mother; her she took 
in her bodily and spiritual embrace and bore her away to 
be the companion of her solitude. On the child’s innocence 
she bestowed her own dear hopes ; from her, received them 
back; in her, nurtured them; with her she held love’s 
banquet, and came back from it to him, the strong, stern 
man, with the double sweetness of womanhood and Christi¬ 
anity upon her, so that it was not possible for him to say 
anything that might trouble her. He could not help 
loving her more than the whole world beside, and the more 
tenderly he loved her, the more his whole soul was per¬ 
meated with the yearning to help her to her eternal salva¬ 
tion. Quietly the mother’s right withdrew the child from 
his religious instruction, so that the child’s songs, the 
child’s questionings were but a fresh source of pain to him.; 
but when he was stung up in the pulpit to bitter and 
violent excitement, his housemate only welcomed him home 
again with somewhat more gentleness than usual; her 
eyes indeed spoke, but her mouth uttered never a word. 
And his little daughter clung on to his hands and looked 
up at him with her mother’s eyes. 

Of all things they talked in this household, save of the 
one thing that lay at the bottom of aU their thoughts. 
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But tension such as this could not endure very long* The 
mother continued to smile, it is true, but only because she 
did not dare to let herself weep. When the time cameiifor 
the daughter to be prepared for Confirmation, and it was 
his t^m now, by right of his office, to take charge of her 
religious instruction, which till now the mother, by right 
of hers, had done, the strain reached its utmost ; and after 
the sermon to the candidates for confirmation, and the 
reading out of their names, the mother became ill much as 
other people get tired. She smiled as she said that now 
she could no longer walk, and some days later, smiling as 
before, she told them she could no longer sit up. She 
liked to have her daughter constantly by her; though she 
could no longer talk to her, she could at least see her. 
And the daughter knew what the mother liked best. She 
read to her from the Book of Life, and sang to her the 
hymns of her childhood, the new, quickening psalms ef 
her community. It was long before the priest fully grasped 
what was about to happen; but when he did, all other 
thoughts left him save one—let her but speak to him, if 
only a word or two ; but she could not; she was no longer 
able to talk. He stood at the foot of the bed, looking at her 
and praying to Grod. She smiled at him and he fell on 
his knees and, taking his daughter’s hand, placed it in 
hers, as if to say: “ Here, keep her; she shall be thine 
for ever! ” Then she smiled as she never had before—and 
in that smile her soul fled. 

It was long before the priest could be got to talk 
again; aoiother was appointed to look after his flock, and 
he himself i?rent about from place to place, from room to 
room, as if seeking something. He walked softly; when 
he spoke, it was in a subdued tone; and it was only by 
dropping into all his quiet ways that his daughter was 
gradually able to become the companion of his heart. How 
she began to help him in his search; every word of the 
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mothet was called up again, and “what she would hav^ 
wished” became henceforth the standard of his life. Tlie 
daughter’s constant intercourse with her—to which he had 
remained a stranger—became now for the first time his 
life too. Prom the earliest times that she could remember 
as a child, everything was gone over again; her hymns 
were sung, her prayers prayed, the sermons she had most 
loved read over one after another, and her comments and 
explanations of them deeply pondered. 

Thus actively employed again, the desire came upon him 
to go to the spot where first he had met her, and try to 
follow in her footsteps the path she had trodden. Himself 
a beginner in this new life, his senses were open to all the 
beginnings around him—the great national, the lesser 
political ones—and these brought back to him his own 
young vigour. His strength, and with it his desire, came 
flooding back on him; but now he was burning to pro¬ 
claim the Word, so that it might fit men for Life and not 
alone for Death. 

^efore shutting himself up again in his parish among 
the mountains with his great work, he yearned to take a 
wider survey of all without him. So they travelled far 
and wide and now rested at home again, full of memories 
of great things. 

Such were they among whom Petra now lived. 
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8M0EE, FIBE ATSD SNOW. 

I N the third year of her stay, one Friday a few days 
before Christmas, the two girls were sitting together 
in the evening twilight; the priest had just come in with 
his pipe. The day had gone by like most of the others in 
these last two years; it had been begun with a walk, then 
breakfast, and after that an hour’s singing and playing, 
followed by language lessons or other studies and occupa¬ 
tions about the house. In the afternoon each went to her 
own room. Signe happened that particular day to liave 
been writing to Oedegaard, after whom Petra never 
enquired; nor,indeed, could she bear any reference to past 
times. Towards evening they went for a sledge-ride, and 
then came back to talk together, to sing, and later to read 
aloud. To this the priest always came in: he read re¬ 
markably well, and his daughter not less so. Petra learnt 
both their manners of reading, paying particular attention 
to the way they spoke. Signe’s voice and accent had such 
a charm for her that it seemed to echo in her ears when 
she was by herself; but Petra had such a high esteem for 
Signe, that a man would have considered her madly in love 
with himself for a quarter as much: indeed, she often 
made Signe blush. Either the priest or Signe was in the 
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liabit of reading aloud everj- evening (for Petra could not 
be prevailed upon to read), and they bad thus gone through 
all the masterpieces of Norse literature and were gradually 
working their way into those of other lands, reading for 
preference dramatic poetry. Just as they were about to 
light the lamps to begin that evening, a girl came in from 
the kitchen and said that there was a man outside with a 
message for Petra. It turned out to be a seaman from her 
native place. Her mother had made him promise to visit 
her when ho went to those parts; he had walked a matter 
of seven miles and had to start off again at once, as the 
ship would soon be sailing. Petra went part of the way 
too; she wanted to have some further talk with him, as 
he was a reliable man and she had known him before. 

The evening was somewhat dark: there was no light in 
the farmstead nor in any of the windows, except in the 
laimdry, where they were busy washing; nor was there 
any light along the road, and the way was scarce visible 
until the moon had struggled over the mountain-tops. 
^Ejjit she walked along through the forest fearlessly, spite 
of the ugly-looking shadows among the firs. One piece of 
news in especial had made her want to walk along with 
the*seaman. He had told her that Pedro Ohlsen’s mother 
was dead, and that Pedro himself had sold the house and 
moved up to Gunlaug’s, where he lived in Petra’s room. 
This had come about nearly two years before, but her 
mother had never said a word of it. Now Petra could 
guess who it was that wrote her mother’s letters, a question 
she had often asked her without ever getting any answer; 
but every letter always ended with these words : “ and a 
greeting from him who writes this.” The seaman had 
been bidden to ask how long she meant to stay at the 
parsonage, and what she meant to do afterwards ? To the 
first of these questions, Petra answered that she did not 
know; to the second, that he was to say to her mother 
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there was but one thing in the world she wished to be* 
and if she could not be that, she would be miserable all 
her life; but for the present she might not say what 
that was. 

While Petra was walking along with the sailor and 
talking to him, the priest and Signe remained in the 
sitting-room talking of her, in whom they both had such 
joy. The farm-bailiff came in in the middle and, after 
giving his account of the day’s doings, asked whether 
either of them knew that the strange young lady was in 
the habit of going up and down from her room at night 
by a rope-ladder ? He had to repeat it three times, for 
neither of them understood what he meant; he might just 
as well have been saying that she was in the habit o^ going 
up and down on the rays of the moon. The room was all 
dark, and there was not a sound in it: even the priest’s 
pipe was inaudible. At last he was forced to speak, and 
in a heavy voice he asked: 

“ Who saw her ? ” 

“I myself did. I was up yonder looking after the horsey; 
it might have been about one o’clock.” 

“ She went down on a rope-ladder, you say ? ” 

And up again.” • 

There was another long pause. Petra’s room was in the 
upper part of the house, in a corner that looked out on the 
l^e. She was the only person up there, for nobody ejso 
had a room in that part of the building; there could there¬ 
fore be no mistake. 

“ She must have walked in her sleep,” said the man* 
turning to go. 

" But she cannot have made a rope-ladder in her sleep, 
said the priest. 

** No, that’s what I thought; so I thought it was best 
to tell you about it, sir. I have said nothing to anyone 
else.” 
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“ Has anyone but you seen it ? 

“ No—but if you doubt me, sir, the rope-ladder will be 
a proof; if that’s not up there, my eyes must have seer^ 
false.*' 

Tip rose the priest at once. 

Father! ” cried Signe. 

Bring the light! ” answered the priest, in a tone that 
admitted no resistance. 

“ Father I ” cried Signe, once more, as she lit the candle 
herself and handed it to him. 

“ Yes, I’m her father, as well as yours, so long as she’s 
in my house; it’s my duty to look after her.” 

The priest walked first with the light, Signe and the 
bailiff following. Everything in the little room was in 
order, save that on the table by the bed lay a heap of 
books, one open on the top of another. 

“ Does she read at night ? ” 

“ I don’t know j but she never puts out her light before 
one o’clock.” 

• Signe and her father looked at one another. All separated 
for the n^ht at the parsonage between ten and half-past, 
and they met again in the morning between six and severu 

“ Bo you know anything of this ? ” asked the father. 

Signe made no reply, but the baililf, who was on his 
knees groping about in a corner of the room, answered from 
where he knelt: 

** Anyway, she’s not alone.” 

What’s that you’re saying ? ” 

** There’s always some one with her talking to her; 
sometimes they talk very loud, for I’ve heard her both 
begging and threatening. She’s in somebody’s power, you 
may be sure, poor creature ! ” 

Signe turned away, and the priest was pale as death. 

“ And here’s the ladder,” continued the man, as he drew 
it forth and held it up. 
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Two clothes-lines had been put side by side and,a third 
tied to one of them, passed over the other and knotted, 
then knotted to the other half an ell lower down, and so 
on till they formed a perfect ladder. They examined it 
closely. 

“ Was she long away ? ” asked the priest. 

** Away ? How d’you mean ? ** said the bailiff. 

Was she long gone, when she had got down ? ” 

Signe stood trembling with cold and fright. 

“ She did not go away at all; she went down and np 
again.’* 

“ Up again! Who was it went away, then ? ” 

Signe made a sudden movement and burst out weeping. 

“ There could not have been anyone with her when I saw 
her yesterday evening.” 

** There was no one on the ladder you say, but her ? ” 

“ Ho.” 

“ And she went down and then up again ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

She must have wanted to try it,” said the priest, an^ 
breathed a little more freely. 

“ Before she let anyone else use it,” added the bailiff. 

“ You think, then,” said the priest, looking at him, this 
is not the first she has made ? ” 

“No; else how could she have had people up there 
with her ? ” 

“ Have you known long that she had anyone with her?” 

“ Not before this winter, when she began to use lights; 
it never struck me to come down here before.” 

“ Wliat! ” said the priest sternly, “ you have known of 
this the whole winter ? Why, then, did you not speak of 
it sooner? ” 

“I thought that it must hate been some one of the 
household who was with her; it was only when I saw her 
yesterday night on the ladder that I suspected it to be 
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somebody else. Of course if I had thought of that sooner, 
I would have told you of it sooner," 

** Yes, yes; it’s evident enough she has deceived us all!" 

Signe looked up at him entreatingly. 

She ought not to be so far off from all the rest of the 
household^ perhaps," put in the bailiff as he rolled up the 
ladder. 

“ She ought not to be in this house at all after this," 
said the priest, and he turned to go, the others following j 
but when he had come down and put the lamp on the table, 
Signe came and flung herself into his arms. 

“ Yes—yes, my child," was all he could say to her, “this 
is a grievous disappointment.” 

A little later, as Signe was sitting in the corner of the 
sofa with a handkerchief before her eyes, and the priest 
was walking restlessly up and down, pipe in hand, they 
heard noisy screams from the kitchen, quick steps on the 
stairs, and the sounds of hurry and confusion in the 
passage overhead. They both hastened out. Petra’s room 
^as on fire ! A spark from their candle must have fallen 
into the corner—for it was from that direction the fire 
came—and in an instant set fire to the hangings. The 
woodwork of the window was just on the point of 
catching fire, when a passer-by saW the flames from the 
road and rushed in and told the people at work in the 
laxindry. The fire was soon put out; but in the country, 
where everything goes its even way—year in, year out—it 
needs but a slight excitement to arouse people’s minds. 
Fire, their greatest and most terrible foe, is never out of 
their thoughts, so that when it does thrust up its head 
from the depths below, licking its lips as it hisses and 
roars for its prey, they fall into trembling fear and have 
no peace for weeks \ indeed some of them never rest quietly 
again. 

When the priest and his daughter were together again 
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in the sitiing'-room and had lit the lamps, both felt it as a 
sort of discomforting omen that Petra’s room should thus 
have been straightway annihilated and every token and 
reminder of her burnt up. At that moment they heard 
Petra’s clear voice questioning and exclaiming. She darted 
up and down the stairs, ran from bedroom to passage, 
from passage to kitchen, and then came dashing in to the 
sitting-room, still in her outdoor clothes. 

“ Gkiodness gracious! ” she cried, “ my room’s been 
burnt out! ” 

Nobody answered but, without a pause, she ran on : 

“Who’s been up here? When did it happen? How 
did the fire come about ? ” 

To this the priest replied that it was he who had been 
up there; they had been looking for something—and so 
saying, he eyed her narrowly. Petra did not show the least 
sign of astonishment, and still less did she show any fear 
of what they might have seen. It gave her no misgivings 
that Signe did not look up from her - sofa-comer; she 
thought that merely arose from the shock the fire had be^n 
to her, and went on asking how it was discovered, how put 
out, who had been there first—and, not getting quick 
enough answers to all her questions, rushed out again as 
she had entered. She came dashing in again with her 
walking things half off, half on, and told the priest and 
Signe all that had happened, and how she herself had seen 
the flames and ran on in great terror, but was glad now to 
find ithat it was no worse. As she spoke, she took off the 
rest of her outdoor things, took it out of the room and, 
coming back, took a seat by the table, never leaving off 
telling them what this one had said, that one done, etc.; 
lAe whole place was turned upside down, and this she 
seemed to find very amusing. As the others still con¬ 
tinued silent, she bewailed that the fire had spoilt the 
f vening for them all; for she so enjoyed what they had 
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been lately reading aloud—“ Borneo and Juliet —that she 
had meant to ask Signe that very evenmg to read to her 
again the scene she thought most beautiful of all, viz., 
Borneo’s parting from Juliet on the balcony. 

In the midst of her flood of talk, came in one of the 
maids from the wash-house and said that they were in 
want of clothes-lines; there was a bundle of them missing. 

Petra turned suddenly fiery red, and started up, crying “ I 
know where they are, I’ll go and get them ; ” but before 
she had got far she remembered the fire, paused, and said, 
amidst her blushes, “ G-oodness gracious, they are sure to 
have been burned; they were in my room ! ” 

Signe had turned towards her, the priest was eyeing her 
with his piercing side-long glance. 

“ What did you want" clothes-lines for ? ” he asked, and 
his breath came so quick and short that he could scarce get 
out the words. 

As Petra looked at him, his terrible earnestness made her 
half afraid for one instant, and the next half-tempted her 
ip burst out laughing. She struggled against this impulse 
for a moment, but as her eyes fell on him again, such a 
peal of laughter rang out from the depths of her heart 
that it was useless for her to try and check it; but there 
was no more sign of a guilty conscience in her laughter 
than there is in that of a rippling brook. Signe could 
hear that from the sound of her voice, and sprang up from 
the sofa, crying out: 

“ What is it all ? what is it ? ” 

Petra turned, laughed, dashed away, ducked her head 
down and made for the door. But Signe had planted her¬ 
self in the way, still crying out, “What is it all about? 
Tell me, Petra dear.” 

Petra hid her face on Signe’s breast, as if to prevent her¬ 
self being seen, but still went on laughing without stopping. 

Now guilt does not behave thus, and the priest himself 
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could not fail to see this. He, who was gatherpg himself 
up hut a moment before to tower aloft in indignant anger, 
slipped down instead into merry laughter, drawing Signe 
along with him, for nothing in the world is more catching 
than laughter, especially laughter for which there seems 
to be no reason. The vain attempts that the priest and 
Signe kept making to find out what they were laughing 
at, only added to the fulness of their mirth; the maid¬ 
servant, who was in the room waiting for her answer, 
could at last hold out no longer, but burst forth into a 
loud guffaw; she had a big, coarse laugh that she felt to 
be out of keeping with such fine folks and furniture, so 
she hastened to the door and gave full swing to her merri¬ 
ment in the kitchen. Of course she carried the con¬ 
tagion with her there, and straightway a perfect storm of 
laughter burst in upon them from the kitchen, where they 
knew even less than the others what there was to laugh at, 
and this set them off laughing again in the parlour. 

Wlien, at length, they were nearly worn out with 
laughing/ Signe made a last attempt to find out tlu» 
cause of it. 

“ Come now, you shall teU me ! ” she cried, as she held 
Petra’s hands tightly. 

No, no—not for anything in the world ! ** 

0 yes, you shall! You see, I know already what it 
is ! ” cried the other. 

Petra looked at her and burst out laughing again ; but 
Signe went on: 

“ Father knows too! 

This time Petra did not laugh, she actually yelled with 
meniment; she tore herself from Signe’s grasp, and made 
for the door, but Signe got hold of her again. Petra turned 
round to try and wrest herself free, for get away she 
would and must at any price. She kept on laughing 
during her struggles, but there were tears in her eyes 
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now. Then Signe let her go—out dashed Petra—and 
after her, Signe: both of them darted into Signers room. 

There Signe threw her arms round Petra’s neck, and 
Petra clasped her closely. 

** Goodness gracious! do you both know it ? ” she 
whispered. 

“ Yes; we went up there with the bailiff : he had seen 
you—and we found the rope-ladder! ” 

There was another scream from Petra and another 
attempt at flight, but this time only as far as the corner 
of the sofa, where she hid her face in the cushion while 
Signe, leaning over her, whispered into her ear all about 
their voyage of discovery and its burning consequences. 
What had cost her but a short while before so many tears 
and so much anxiety, seeihed now such a merry matter that 
she told the story very humorously. Petra alternately 
listened and stopped her ears; looked up and hid her face 
again. When Signe had done, and both of them were 
sitting there in the darkness, Petra whispered: 

Do you know, Signe, what it all means ? I can’t 
possibly manage to get to sleep when we go to our rooms 
at ten o’clock, for whatever we happen to have been 
reading always makes too much impression on me for 
that: so I learn by heart all that I like best in it. In this 
way I have learnt whole scenes, and I say them aloud 
when I’m alone. When we came to * Romeo and Juliet ’ 
I thought it the finest thing ever written ; it made me 
crazy and wild, and I felt I must try the rope-ladder. I 
had never imagined before that one could go up and down 
on such a thing; so I got hold of some ropes—and that 
scamp of a bailiff must have been down below at the 
time and seen me !—0, its nothing to laugh at, Signe! it’s 
so tom-boyish ! I shall never be anything but a tom-boy, 
Signe—and now, of course, I shall be the talk of the whole 
place to-morrow! ” 
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But Signe, who had burst out laughing again, fell upon 
her with kisses and caresses, and rushed out of the room, 
screaming; 

** Father must know of this; father must be tdl^P 

** Are you mad, Signe ? ” cried Petra, and one 
dashed off after the other so that they came ^ 

the room as they had flown out of it. i; 

They almost knocked over the priest, who was just about 
to come and see what had become of them. Signe began 
her story, and Petra darted out again; but the moment, 
she got outside the door she felt that she ought to have 
stopped in the room, just to hinder Signe telling. She 
tried to get in again, but the priest held the door fast, and 
it was no good her trying to move it, so she thumped on 
it with both hands from the outside, yelled and stamped 
on the floor to drown Signe’a voice, who only talked all 
the louder for it. Not till the priest had heard the whole 
story, and was laughing as loudly and merrily as Signe at 
the new method of studying the classics, did he open the 
door; but then Petra scudded off. , 

After supper, at which Petra was present and had been 
properly teased by the priest, she was made to recite, by 
way of punishment, what she had learnt by heart. She 
shewed them that she really did know all the best scenes 
she had heard read, and not single parts alone, but all in 
the piece. She gave them forth, much as they read them 
aloud; at times her enthusiasm seemed about to blazo 
forth, but she quickly smothered it. As soon as the priest 
observed this, he bade her put more feeling into it; but 
she only drew back the more. She went on and on, and 
they kept on at it for hours; she knew the comic scenes 
as well as she knew, the tragic, the mirthful ones as 
well as the serious. Her memory both astonished and 
amused them; she laughed, too, as she bade them only 
try. 
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• I could wish that the poor actors had but an eighth 
part of your powers, dear,” said Signe. 

‘*^od keep her from ever taking to acting,’* said the 
priei^i''’jvffh a sudden deep earnestness. 

W|j^, father ; surely you don’t think that our Petra 
. eo^if dream of such a thing ? ” said Signe, laughing. 

41 pniy spoke of it because I have always noticed that 
a person wlio has been acquainted with the poetry of his 
own land from early youth has never any wish to go on 
. the stage, while one who knows very little of poetry until 
he has grown up often yearns to do so. It is a longing, 
suddenly stirred up, that leads them astray.” 

“ That is very true. A really cultivated person seldom 
goes on to the stage.” 

'*And still seldomcr'a person with a real feeling for 
poetry ? ” 

“ Yes, and when he does it is generally due to some 
fault in his character which lets vanity and frivolity get 
the upper hand of him. Both in my student years and 
wjien I was on my travels I got to know a good many 
actors, but I have never known, nor met any one who 
knew, one that led a really Christian life. I have come 
across some who felt drawn towards it, it is true; but 
there is something so exciting and turbulent in their work 
that they never seem able to quietly collect their thoughts, 
even long after they have left off. When I have talked 
with them about it, they have themselves admitted it and 
bewailed it. ‘But then,* they have always added, ‘we 
must console ourselves with the thought that we are not 
worse than a good many others.’ But that I call a pitiable 
consolation, and a calling which can in nowise be made to 
help us to the Christian’s life—a sinful calling. God help 
them, and keep all that are pure in heart from it! ” 

Next day—Saturday—ths priest was, as usual, up before 
seven o’clock. He strolled round among his labourers. 
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struck out a bit beyond the farm, and came home again 
at daybreak. Just as he was going by the house into the 
yard, his eye fell on an open copy-book, or something 
of the sort, which had most likely been thrown out of 
Petra’s window the evening before, and not beeil ^$een 
again owing to its being of the same colour as the snow. 
He picked up the book and took it in with him to his 
study ; as he spread it out to dry it, he saw that it was an 
old French exercise-book, in which verses had since been 
written. He was not thinking of looking at the verses, 
when his eye was caught by the word “ actress ” written 
up and down, along and across, in comers and down 
whole pages—he could see the word even among the 
verses. He sat down and looked into the thing more 
closely. There was one set of verses which had been 
altered and corrected time upon time, and which even in 
the last version stood full of corrections, but was at any 
rate legible: 

“ One thing, dear book. I’ll trust to thee, 

’Tis the one thing I mean to be: 

An actress; it shall be my part, 

To show the world a woman’s heart. 

Why she weeps and why she smiles, 

All her joy and all her strife, 

All her truth and all her wiles, 

Every passion of her life. 

God on high I kneel to thee: 

Grant me this one thing to be.” 

A little further on there stood written: 

“Can I not thus, Lord, do Thy will ? 

Can I not be Thy servant still ? ” 

A little further on some lines, evidently suggested by a 
poem they had read together some months before: 

“01 would that I were an Elfin fair, 

An Elfin fair \ 
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, I’d ride upon moonbeams and sport in the air. 

Sport in the air! 

And flit to and fro at my own sweet will, 

My own sweet will; 

And all who dared spy at me quickly Td kill, 

Quickly I’d kill. 

--no, that would be wicked, tho’—^lirum, 

Lirum, la! ” 

There came many scratched-out lines, corrections, 
sketches, notes, and then: 

“ Tra, la, la—wouldn’t it be fun 

To dance with all alike and never care for one ? 

Tra, la, la—wouldn’t it be fun 

To have them all come after me while I would favour none ? ” 

Then came a letter in neat, clear handwriting: 

Dearest Heinrich, • 

Don’t you think that you and I are the cleverest 
of the whole lot ? This will be the cause of a good deal 
of trouble to us both, but what does that matter ? 1 per¬ 

mit you to have the honour of taking me to the masquerade 
to-morrow evening; I have never yet been there, you must 
Inow, and I long for some real mad trick or another, for 
everything in this house is so terribly quiet and dreary. 

“You are a sad scamp, Heinrich. What are you up to 
now, I wonder ? Here sit I, 

“ Your own 

“ Pernille.” 

The last thing that the priest read was some verses 
written again and again in plain, clear writing; she had 
evidently copied them from some book, and had wanted to 
learn them by heart:— 

“ Mighty thoughts my heart are filling, 

Feeling high my bosom thrilling ^ 

Thoughts far greater than my strength, 

Feelings more than I can bear; 

O my Saviour, come at length, 

Thou who conqueredst pain and care, 
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Help me, Christ, mj thoughts to tell, 

Ih*aw them from their sUent well j 
Lord, in pity help thou me, 

Loki bind, set Balder free.^’ 

Many other things were written in the book, but the priest 
read no farther. 

So it was to be a play-actress that this girl had come 
into his house and got his daughter to teach her. This 
was the secret purpose for which she listened to them 
with such eagerness every night as they read aloud; this 
was why she learnt it all off by heart, was it ? She had 
been tricking them the whole while, and even yesterday, 
when she made believe to explain everything, there was 
something she was hiding from them; even whilst she was 
laughing her merriest, she was lying. 

And that secret purpose of hers! That career which the 
priest had so often condemned in her hearing, she dared to 
adorn with the title of God’s Call to her and to ask him to 
bless it. A life full of outward shows and vanities, de¬ 
ceitfulness and passionate excesses, idleness and sensuality, 
lying and instability: a life over which hovered birds of 
prey as over carrion—was this the life which she yearned 
to devote herself to, and besought God to hallow? was 
this the life to which the priest and his daughter were 
destined to help her, there in that peaceful parsonage, 
under the stem watchful eye of that God-fearing fellow¬ 
ship of Christian folk ? 

When Signe came in, fresh and bright as the winter 
morning, to wish her father good morning, she found his 
study full of smoke. This was always a sign of his being 
in perplexity, but it was doubly so when it happened at 
such an early hour. He said not a word to her but he 
handed her the book. At once she saw that it was Petra’s; 
the recollection of yesterday evening’s suspicion and grief 
canae over her; she dared not look inside it, and her heart 
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beat so violently, that she was forced to sit down. But the 
same word that had first caught her father’s notice, met her 
eye too; she could not help looking further into the book 
and reading on. Her first feeling was one of shame—not 
shame for Petra, but shame at the thought that her father 
should have been forced to see this. But it was not long 
before she felt the deep humiliation that comes of finding 
oneself deceived by those one loves. For a moment it 
seems as if they have been cleverer, sharper, more dexter¬ 
ous than we, and a veil of mysterious power seems to wrap 
them round. But presently the soul begins to glow with 
indignant wrath; honour wields its sway over powers which 
are not mysterious, though unseen; we feel we are strong 
enough to shatter at a blow a hundred such petty tricks of 
cunning; what but a moment before humiliated us, we 
now despise. 

Petra was at the piano in the sitting-room, and her voice 
broke in upon them as she sang: 

“ O Life it is joy, for the Sun-king has shone, 

And the doubt-clouds of darkness are scattered and gone, 

* And the hills are a-blaze 

With the Sun’s bright rays. 

And ‘ Up, up, up,’ cries the bird in the grove, 

And *Up, up, up,’ cries my love— 

‘ Up, up with Hope and the {3un.’ ” 

Then suddenly tumultuous music swelled forth from 
che piano, and out burst Petra’s song again: 

“ Thanks, friend, for the warning words you say. 

Yet across yon sea will 1 seek my way, 

Though the winds may howl and the breakers roar. 

Though I never again shotdd come back to the shore; 

For this is the chief of pleasures to me, 

To drive my keel through an unknown sea j * 

To feel the waves dash over my prow. 

As I try how fast and how far I can go.” 

llliB was more than the priest could bear; he rushed past 
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Signei, tearing the book out of her hand as he did so, and 
dashed to the door; nor did his daughter trj to stop him 
this time. He came in upon Petra at full speed, threw the 
book on the piano before her, turned round, paced hurriedly^ 
round the room, and came back again to her: she had 
risen, and was holding the book clasped to her breast as she 
looked around on all sides in wild amazement. He stopped 
in front of her, meaning to tell her all he thought; but 
his wrath at having been used as a tool for more than two 
years by this wily girl, and especially at the thought of his 
warm-hearted, self-sacrificing daughter having been tricked 
so, was so mighty in his heart, that he could not at first find 
words, and when he did, he himself felt that they were too 
bitter. Once more he paced wildly round the room, stood 
before her again with a face red with passion, and then, 
without a single word, turned his back on her and went 
into his study. When he got there he found Signe gone. 

All that day, each of them remained in her own room. 
The priest had his mid-day meal by himself, as neither of 
the girls came in. Petra was in the house-keeper’s room 
which had been allotted to her, after the fire in her o\m: 
everywhere and in vain she had sought for Signe, to 
expl^; but Signe must surely be away from the par¬ 
sonage. 

Petra felt that she was on the verge of a decisive step.* 
Her life’s most secret thoughts had been tom from her 
heart, and now an influence would be brought to bear upon 
her which she could not endure. She herself best knew 
that, if she were to give up her purpose, she would ever 
drift before the winds of chance. As it was, she could be 
light-hearted with the light-hearted, trustful with those 
that trusted her, and in all things steadfast and secure; but 
this was all in the strength of her secret purpose,—^her 
purpose to one day reach the mark to which all her powers 
were growing and prompting her. Should she make a 
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confidant of anyone after her first futile attempt at Bergen ? 
—no, that she could not do—not even if Oedegaard had 
been there. She must cherish her resolve in secret, until 
her puwers were so far developed that she could endure 
people*s doubts in the matter. 

But now all was suddenly changed. The priest’s fiery 
face was ever present to her frightened conscience—she 
must find some means of escape! She kept hunting for 
Signe with more and more feverish excitement; but it was 
already afternoon, and no Signe was to be found. Now, 
the longer a person for whom we are looking keeps out of 
our way, the more stress we lay on the cause of our separa¬ 
tion, and thus it came about that Petra at last began to 
consider that she had been guilty of terrible treachery to 
Signe in using her friendship to help her on to what 
Signe herself considered a very sinful thing. The all- 
knowiug God could be her witness that that view of the 
matter had never before occurred to her, but now indeed 
she felt that she was a great sinner. 

^ Just as once before in her own home, so now she felt 
herself overwhelmed by a thing of which the moment 
before she had not had a shadow of anxiety! That such a 
terrible thing could come upon her again, and that she had 
not even now got a step further on the right road, increased 
her former feeling of doubtful fear to absolute terror, and 
she saw before her nothing but a future of unhappiness. 
But in proportion as her own feeling of sinfulness grew, so 
did the image of Signe’s own pure-hearted and loving self-* 
sacrifice. Truly Signe had heaped coals of fire upon her: 
let her then cast herself at Signe’s feet, cry to her and 
pray to her, and never leave off clinging to her and 
beseeching her, till she had given her just one loving, 
friendly look. 

It had grown dark; Signe must be home again now, 
wherever she had been. Petra ran down the passage and 
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into th© "wing of the building where Signers room was j the 
door was locked—a sign that she was inside. Petra'® 
heart beat fast as she took hold of the handle again, and 
cried in a voice of entreaty; 

“ Signe, let me come and talk to yon! Signe, I can^t 
bear this any longer! ” 

Not a sound from the room. Petra bent down, listened, 
and knocked again: 

“ Signe, O Signe! you don’t know how miserable I am 

No answer. Petra listened long, but no sound came 
from within. If we get no reply at such times, we are 
apt to grow doubtful whether there is anyone to answer, 
even if we know that there must be ; and if it is dark, we 
grow anxious and frightened as well. 

“ Signe, Signe! If you are there, have pity on me— 
answer me! Signe! ” 

Still all was silence, and Petra began to shiver and 
tremble. The kitchen door opened, letting out a broad, 
clear stream of light, and from the yard came the soimd of 
light-hearted, merry footsteps. This put a thought in^^ 
Petra’s head: she would herself go into the yard, climb up 
on the ledge that ran along the stone wall which formed 
the lower part of the side of the wing of the building, go 
all round the house on this ledge till she got to the other 
side where it was very high, and thus look into Signe’a 
room! 

It was a bright starry night, and the mountain and the 
houses stood out in sharp clear outlines; but, save out¬ 
lines, nothing was to be seen. The snow shone white, and 
the black foot-paths here and there served only to set off 
its radiant purity; from the road came the sound of sleigh- 
bells. The light and the sounds inspirited her, and she 
sprang up on to the ledge. She tried to hold tight to the 
projecting timber-work above, but she over-balanced her¬ 
self, and fell down again. She took an empty barrel and 
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rolled it up to the wall, got up on to it; and from it to the 
ledge. Then die worked along hands and feet together, 
moYing them about six inches at a time. It needed a 
strong hand with strong fingers to hold on tight, and she 
could not get a proper grasp of the wood-work, because it 
was barely an inch broad. She was afraid someone might 
see her; for, if so, they would of course put it down as 
^having something to do with the affair of the rope-ladder. 
If only she could get away from the side facing the yard, 
and reach the cross-wall I But when at last she managed 
to do so, there was a new peril to be faced: there was 
nothing in front of the windows, and she had to bend 
down as she passed each one, always in fear of falling off. 
On the long wall the height was considerable, and all along 
it below there ran a hedge of gooseberry bushes, upon 
which she would certainly fall if she slipped; but she went 
on imdaunted. 

Her fingers were throbbing, her Umbs trembling, she 
shivered all over her body, but still she went on. Only 

few steps more now, and she would be at Signe’s 
window. There was no light burning in the room, and 
the blind was not down; the moon shone in such a way 
that Petra would be able to see every corner. This gave 
her new courage. She was now close to the window-sill, 
and seizing it with her whole hand, she paused to rest; 
for now that she had reached her goal, her heart began to 
beat so violently that she could scarcely breathe. But the 
longer she waited the worse it grew, so she hastened on, 
and stood suddenly in front of the window-pane. 

There was a piercing cry from within. Signe, who had 
been sitting in a comer of the sofa, sprang into the 
middle of the room, and, with both hands and wild gestures 
of abhorrence striving to keep off the terrible apparition 
at her window, rushed off in affright. 

Petra realized in a moment what her figure against tho 
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panes in the clear light of the moon,—^her hee3leBs7horri(i 
boldness, her excited face all ablasse with the moon’s rays,— 
must have brought about. She saw that her luckless idea 
alone was quite enough to have frightened anyone, and 
that henceforth the sight of her would probably be always 
a terror to Signe. Consciousness left her, and, with a 
thrilling shriek, she fell. 

At Signers cry of terror all the people in the house had-> 
come running out, but they had found nothing. The second 
shriek set everybody about the place searching and talking 
loudly, but still,without result: it was pure chance that 
the priest happened to look out of Signers window, and 
saw in the moonshine Petra lying wedged in among the 
bushes. A great fear fell upon them all, and it was not 
easy for them to get her free and lift her up. She was 
taken up to Signe’s room—because the house-keeper’s was 
cold—^undressed, and put to bed; then some set about 
bathing her hands and neck, which were badly tom by the 
brambles, while others made the room comfortable, 
cheerful, and warm. When she had quite come to, ai^d 
looked around her, she begged them to leave her alone. 

The quiet cheerfulness of the room, the delicate white¬ 
ness of the windows, the toilet table, the bed, and the 
chairs, brought back Signe vividly to her mind. She 
thought of her pure, loving heart; her gentle voice, 
through which spoke her stainless soul; her fine feeling 
for the thoughts of others; her soft, sweet kindliness. 
Prom all this she had barred herself out, she felt: soon 
she would have to leave this room; soon, too, the parsonage 
itself. And where was she to go then ? 

One is not taken up from the high-ways three times in 
one’s life, and even if that could be so, she would have no 
more of it; it could only end, it seemed to her, in the 
same way. No one would ever be able to have foith in 
her: whatever the reason for it might be, she felt, at any 
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rate, it was so. She had not got one step further, and she 
neter wonld; for unless people trusted her she could not. 
Ah! how she prayed, how she wept! In the anguish of 
her soul she writhed and flung herself about, until at last 
she fell asleep from pure weariness. 

As she slept everything about her seemed to grow 
white and high. Never had she seen anything so tower¬ 
ing high as this, nor such a radiant whiteness,—as if a 
million stars were shining down on her. 


CHAPTER X. 

A DAT OF ENLIGHTENINO. 

W HEN she awoke, she was still up in the clouds; the 
thoughts that came streaming in on her with the 
daylight strove to come up there too, but were straightway 
taken captive and borne away by something with which 
the whole air was filled—the sound of the bells for Sabbath 
service. She sprang out of bed and put on her clothes, 
ate a little food in the pantry, wrapped herself up warnjljr 
and hurried away—never in her life before had she so 
thirsted for the Word of G-od as now she did! By the 
time she reached the church, service had just begun and 
the door was closed: it was a cold day, and her fingers 
glowed as she took hold of the door-handle and turned it. 
The priest was standing right in front of the altar, so she 
stood waiting by the door till he had finished and the 
acolyte was about to remove the chasuble; then she made 
her way into what was known as the ** Bishop’s pew,” a 
pew standing in the choir with curtains in front of it. 
The proper pew for the priest’s family was up in the 
gallery; but if anyone had reason for wishing to sit unseen 
and alone, the Bishop’s pew was resorted to. When Petra 
reached it and crept in, she saw Signe already seated there 
in its further corner. She took one step out again, but 





at till moment tlie priest turned to go pnst her from 
tS altar to the vestry; she quickly retreated into the pew 
again, and sat down as far dff Signe as she possibly could, 
forSigne had let her'veil down, and that grieved Petra sorely. 
She looked out at the congregation as they sat wedged in 
in the high wooden pews, the men on the right, and on the 
left the women; their breath formed a waving cloud above 
them; on the windows the ice was an inch thick; the 
clumsy images of carved wood, the heavy, draggling sing¬ 
ing, the thickly-wrapped-up folks sitting there, all seemed 
to match one another and to be hard and distant from her: 
the impression that the look of the country round Bergen 
had made on her, the afternoon that she left it, came back 
to her mind; here once more she was only a fear-stricken 
wayfarer. 

The priest was now standing in the pulpit, and in his 
eyes, too, there was a look of sternness. “ Lead us not 
into temptation!" he prayed, “ for we know that the 
talents Thou hast given us may each lead us astray.” He 
jprayed that Grod would be merciful and not try us above 
our strength; and that we might never forget to pray for 
His grace; for only by humbling our faculties at His feet, 
could tbey be made to help us towards salvation. In his 
sermon he enlarged on the same subject, dwelling on the 
double task our talents brought with them: firstly, that of 
doing our duty each in that state of life in which our 
faculties and circumstances have placed us; secondly, that 
of developing in us and in those intrusted to our care the 
ideal of the Christian man. We must be very careful, he 
went on, in making choice of our life’s work; for alas! 
there are certain callings which, of themselves, are sinful; 
others there are which may become so to us, either because 
they are not fitting for us, or are only too well fitted to 
minister to our sinful desires. And moreover, just as 
certain as it was that each must try and make choice 
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according to powers, so certaiiji was it tliat a choice 
which of itself was neither unrighteous nor evil, might 
nevertheless lead us into temptation if we allowed it to 
swallow up all our time and all our thoughts. Our dtitiea 
as Christians, he said, must no more be neglected than our 
duties as parents towards our children. We must be able 
so to collect our thoughts that the Holy Spirit might ever 
find room to perform its work within our hearts; we must 
be able to implant and protect the good seed of the love of 
Christ in our children. There could be no work, no excuse, 
which could release us from that duty, whatever our cir¬ 
cumstances might be. 

And now he went deeper into the matter—he explored 
the life-work of those who sat before him, their household, 
their place in life, and their thoughts. From other careers 
and mightier callings he drew forth such illustrations as 
might cast light on their own. The priest was a new man 
to those who only knew him in daily life, from the moment 
he warmed up to his subject in the pulpit. Even his out¬ 
ward appearance was altered; his stern, compressed face 
seemed to grow open and radiant with the thoughts that 
shone through it; his eyes dilated and looked straight and 
steadfastly before him, as if announcing great tidings; his 
rough, shaggy hair looked like the mane of a lion; his 
voice rolled forth in thunderous bursts, or cut sharp and 
keen with short, quick phrases,—at times falling to a quiet 
whisper, and then rising again with greater power. He 
was indeed quite unable to speak well excei)t in a large 
place and with his thoughts fixed on the Eternal; for 
there was no music in his voice, save when he spoke with 
all Ms strength; nor was his face expressive, or his thoughts 
incisive and clear, save when all ablaze with deep feeling. 
Not that he came to his subject for the first time when in 
the pulpit; for sorrow and contemplation alike had filled 
his soul with great store, and he was, in addition, a dose 
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and diligent student. But lie was not always fit for the 
daily affairs of life and able to coin his thooghts into con- 
Tentional talk. He needed to do all tbe talking, or at least 
to pace up and down tbe floor while it was going on. To 
begin a discussion with him was much like attacking a 
weaponless man, but aU the same it was not without its 
perils; for the violence of his convictions was such as to 
leave little time for argument. Were he pressed to give his 
reasons, one of two things was the result: either he over¬ 
whelmed his antagonist with such vehemence of expres¬ 
sion that there was always danger of a quarrel, or else he 
suddenly became dumb, fearing his own passionate nature. 
No one could be more easily put to silence than this strong, 
eloquent man. 

Petra had begun to tremble as soon as the priest began 
his prayer, for she knew his reason for selecting those words. 
The longer he went on, the nearer she felt him coming to 
her own case. She shrank up into her comer, and she saw 
that Signe was doing the same. But with pitiless strength 
he hewed his way through—the Lion was out after his 
prey. She felt herself pursued everywhere, penned in and 
at his mercy; but what was seized with so mighty a grasp 
was held gently in the hand of mercy. It was as if, with¬ 
out one word of condemnation, she were laid on the bosom 
of the All-loving One. In that haven she wept and prayed; 
and when she heard Signe, too, weeping and praying, she 
loved her for it! 

The priest came down from the teacher’s seat and went 
past them into the vestry, his face glowing with radiant 
splendour that came from communion with the Most 
High. His eye fell searchingly and frankly on Petra; 
and as she looked up at him with trustful, candid eyes, a 
gleam of gentle kindness lighted up his face: he gave a 
quick glance at his daughter in her corner and passed on. 

Presently Signe rose, but her veil was down, and Petra 
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did not dare to join her, so she waited a little before goings 
but at dinner that day all three sat together again. ‘ The 
priest talked a little, but Signe was reserved and silent. 
He evidently -wished to say something about -what had 
taken place; but as soon as he made the slightest approach 
to it, Signe turned the conversation so delicately, yet with 
such modest shyness, that the priest could not help being 
reminded of her mother;—this made him first silent and 
then sad, for so very little was needed to do that. 

Now nothing is more dreary than an attempt at recon¬ 
ciliation that has turned out a failure. They rose from 
the table without being able even to look at one another 
or exchange the salutations customary after a meal. In 
the sitting-room, the situation at last became so oppres¬ 
sive, that each of them would have been glad to get aWay 
from it, but none of them liked to be the first to go; 
Petra, for her part, feeling that if she went now, it must 
even be never to return. She could not look upon Signe 
again, if she were not to be allowed to love her; she could 
not bear seeing the priest made sorrowful because of her. 
But if she must go, she must go, she felt, without biddiifg 
them farewell; for how could she say farewell to them ? 
The mere thought of it moved her so, that she had scarcely 
strength enough to control her emotion. 

Every minute that prolongs such a strained situation, 
when each is waiting for the other to do something, makes 
it more and more unbearable. One dares not move, for 
fear it should be noticed; every breath is heard, nor can 
one remain quite still without its being perceived, and 
seeming like obstinate hard-heartedness. Each is in 
anxious suspense because no word is spoken, and in 
trembling fear lest anyone should speak. 

Each felt that this moment could never come back to 
them again. The walls we build up between one another 
rise ever higher and higher; our own ofEence, the offence 
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of others, seems to grow greater with every breath we 
draw.' At one moment we are deep in despair, in iadigna- 
tion the next. Such treatment of us, we feel, is merciless 
, and hard-hearted, and we will never put up with it nor 
forgive it. Petra could stand it no longer; she felt she 
must either cry out or run away. 

Suddenly came the sound of sleigh-bells from the road, 
and then a man in wolf-skin clothing, with a post-boy 
behind him, was seen dashing by the garden and into the 
yard. Each drew a long breath in anxious expectation of 
deliverance! They heard the traveller in the passage, 
they heard him taking off his travelling-boots, and 
talking to the maid as she helped him. The priest rose 
from his place to go and greet him, but turned back, 
not wishing to leave the two girls alone. Again they 
heard the stranger talking in the hall, and this time the 
sound of his voice was nearer, and made them all three 
look up. Petra rose and fixed her eyes on the door—there 
was a knock. 

^“Come in,” said the priest, in an excited voice; and a 
yn^ n with a fresh, clear face, and glasses over his eyes, 
stood on the threshold. 

Petra uttered a cry and sank back into her chair. It 
was Oedegaard. 

He did not come quite as a surprise to the priest and 
Signe, for they had expected him at the parsonage for 
Christmas, although they had told Petra nothing about it. 
But all felt that it was the hand of Providence that had 
brought him there just at that moment. 

Before Petra fully realized what had happened, he was 
standing by her with her hand in his. He continued to 
hold it, but neither he nor she spoke—^indeed, she could 
not even rise froni her seat—but two tears trickled down 
her cheeks as she sat there looking at him. He was very 
pale, but quite calm and tender. He let go her hand. 
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walked across tlie floor, and turned to Signer wild bad 
hidden herself in the furthest window among her mother's 
flowers. 

Petra longed to be alone, and crept away; Signe went 
diligently about her household work, and the priest took 
Oedegaard into his study and refreshed him with a glass of 
wine, which he much needed after his journey. As they 
sat there, he told him in a few words all that the last few 
days had brought with them. Oedegaard listened and 
said nothing, but grew very thoughtful. They were inter¬ 
rupted however in a somewhat strange way. 

Two women and three men walked past the windows in 
single file, and the priest no sooner caught sight of them 
than he sprang up, exclaiming: “ Here they come again. 
Now we shall need all our patience." 

In filed the women, slowly and silently followed by the 
men. They ranged themselves along the wall beneath the 
book-shelves and opposite the sofa on which Oedegaard 
was sitting. The priest set chairs before them and got 
others from the sitting-room. All then sat down, with 
the exception of a young man, dressed as if he came from 
the town; he refused a chair, and remained standing by 
the doorpost, both hands in his pockets, and a certain air 
of defiance in his looks. 

After a long silence, during which the priest filled his 
pipe,.and Oedegaard—who did not smoke—closely scanned 
the party, a pale, fair-skinned woman, who seemed to be 
about forty years old, began to speak. Her forehead was 
rather narrow; her eyes large but timorous, and seemed 
not to ^now where to look. 

** That was a fine sermon you preached to-day, parson,” 
she said, at length, ** it just fitted in with what we were 
all thinking about; for we have lately been constantly 
talking about temptation up at Oeygars,” 
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She sighed, and a man with a short crabbed jaw and 
chin, and a large broad forehead, sighed as well, and 
said: 

“ Lord, turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity; and 
quicken Thou me in Thy way.” 

Then Else, the first speaker, gave another sigh, saying: 

“ Wherewithal shall the young cleanse their ways ?—by 
taking heed thereto according to Thy word.” 

This sounded strange coming from her, for she was no 
longer young. 

And now a man of middle-age, who sat rocking to and 
fro on his chair, his head on one side, and his eyes half¬ 
shut, murmured, as if in a dream: 

“ Of trial and-temptation sore 
^ Each one must have his share. 

That has his part in Jesu’s death, 

And Ilis dear name would bear.” 

The priest knew them too well not to be aware that all 
this was merely by way of prologue; so he waited as if 
llothing had been said, and silence, broken only by deep 
sighs, fell upon them again. 

A little woman, whose stooping figure made her look 
even smaller than she was, and whb was wrapped up in 
such a vast number of shawls that she looked a mere 
bundle of them—^her face was quite hidden—presently 
began to rock and sway about, and gave vent to a couple 
of short grunts. Straightway the fair-haired woman was 
set off again: 

“ There is an end to all sorts of playing and dancing up 

at Oeygars now,” she said; “but—but-” g^d she 

paused, whereupon Lars, the man with the short jaw and 
broad brow, went on; 

“—but there is one man, Hans Fiddler, who will not 
leave o£E-” and, as Lars paused to consider how to 
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‘ **_^for he knows that the parson himself has an inllrtt- 

ment, and that the people at the parsonage both sing and 

dance to it-” 

“ —and it Surely can't be a greater sin for him than it 
is for the parson/* said Lars. 

“ The fact is,” said Else, cautiously, trying to get to the 
point, “ the parson’s music acts as a temptation to him.” 

And the young man added, vehemently: 

“It is an offence unto the young, and it is written, 

‘ Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
in Me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea.’ ” . 

It was now Lars* turn to take up the running: 

“ Therefore we desire that you will send away your in¬ 
strument or cast it into the fire, so that it be no longer for 
an offence-” 

“ —to the children of thy care,” added the young man. 

The priest drew in his smoke and puffed it out again, and 
at last, with an evident effort to control himself, spoke; 

“ To me the music is not a temptation, but rather recrea¬ 
tion and relief. Now you know that the things which refresh 
and relieve our souls bring us nearer to receiving the truth 
and understanding it; therefore, I believe that such things 
as my music are of a certainty helpful to me.” 

“ And I know,” said the young man, “ that there are 
priests who, as S. Paul hath enjoined, would willingly for¬ 
sake at the request of the children of their cure whatsoever 
may be ‘ a stumbling-block or an occasion to fall.’ ” 

“It may be,” answered the priest, “that I, too, once 
interpreted his words as you do, but now I no longer do so. 
One may well give up a habit or a self-gratification it is true, 
but he is not required to make himself narrow and foolish 
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with the narrow and foolish. I should be acting wrongly 
not only towards myself, but also to those to whom I hav5 ■ 
to ifet an example; for I should be setting them a foolisV 
example—an example contrary to my own convictions.” 

Seldom was the priest able to give such a long explana¬ 
tion as this, when he was not in the pulpit; and now he 
added: 

“ I will neither give up my instrument nor bum it, and I 
shall often listen to its music, I hope, for I have often need 
to do so; and I would that you, too, in all innocence, might 
now and again refresh your souls with song and music and 
dancing; for such things I hold well for you and fitting.” 

The young man gave a grunt of contemptuous disgust, 
turned his head aside, and spat on the floor. 

The blood rushed up to the priest’s face: deep silence 
reigned over all, until the man who sat swaying from side 
to side broke forth in a high voice : 

“ O Lord my God, on every side 
I see the signs of pain and woe j 
Each one his cross must patient iiear; 

Mighty or weakling, high or low, 

We all must suffer and endure: 

But flesh is feeble, and we know 
That Thou-” 

Here Lars burst in in sarcastic tones; 

** You say then that dancing and music are good, do you ? 
Come, then,—^it’s good for us, is it, to stir up Satan in our 
senses ? So that’s what our parson says, does he ? He tells 

us that idle and sensual pleasures recreate and help us!_ 

that things that tempt us are good for us ! Well, well, at 
any rate we know what he thinks now.” 

But here Oedegaard quickly broke in, for he saw that the 
priest was being worked up into a furious passion ; 

TeU me, my good fellow,” he said, “ what is there which 
may not become a temptation to us ? ” 

u 
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All looked at him from whom these well-weighed words 
came. The question was in itself so unexpected that neither 
Lars nor any of the others knew for a moment what answer 
to make. But as if from the depths of a well, or from far 
down in a cellar, there came the word: 

Work.” 

The voice came from the bundle of shawls: it was Bandi, 
who now for the first time took part in discussion. A 
smile of triumph broke over Lar’s short jaw, the fair woman 
looked at her with eyes full of faith, and even the young 
man standing by the door-post forgot for a moment the 
scornful curve of his lips. Oedegaard at once saw that she 
was their head, although her own ^as not to be seen. He 
therefore turned towards her and said: 

“ If work is to be without temptation, of what kind must 
it be, pray ? ” 

She could not answer for a moment, but the young man 
interposed: 

“ ‘ In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread,* saith 
the curse: wherefore our work must bring us sweat a^d 
toil.’* 

“ And nothing but sweat and toil, then ? Is it to bring 
us no advantage, for example ? ’* 

This silenced the young man, too, for a moment; but now 
the spirit moved the short-faced man : 

“ Yes,” he said, “ as much as you can get out of it.” 

** Well, then, there may easily be a temptation lurking in 
one’s work—I mean the temptation to get too much out 
of it.” 

In these straits, succour came from out of the depths: 

It is the profit then that tempts us, not the work.** 

“ Well, what difference does that make, if the work is 
ijarried too far for profit’s sake? ” 

She beat a retreat again, but Lars sallied boldly forth: 

“ Work carried too far ? What do you mean by that ? ” 
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** Why, when it makes a man a brute—^the mere slave of 
itseH.'* 

“ There must needs be slavery,” came from him who had 
insisted on toil and sweat. 

But can work which is done in a slavish spirit lead us 
to God ? ” 

** Work is the worship of God! ” cried Lars. 

« Dare you say that of all your work ? ” 

Lars was dumb. 

** Ko, you cannot! You must be fair, and grant that for 
profit^s sake work may be carried to such a pitch that it 
becomes the only thing we live for! Wherefore, even in 
work there is temptation.” 

“ Yes, children, yes, there is temptation in all things— 
temptation in everything!” said the priest, as if giving 
judgment; and rising, knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
for a sign that the discussion was over. A sigh came from 
among the shawls, but no one spoke. 

“ Listen to me! " began Oedegaard again—and the priest 
filled his pipe afresh—“ listen!—^if work brings forth its 
fruits, i.e. profit, surely we are allowed to enjoy these fruits, 
are we not ? And if it bring us riches, shall we not enjoy 
them too?” 

These questions seemed to make them all very thought¬ 
ful, and they looked at one another musingly. 

Let me answer while you are thinking over it,” Oede¬ 
gaard went on. “ God must have permitted us to try and 
turn His curse into a blessing, for with His own hand He 
guided His patriarchs and His chosen people to the enjoy¬ 
ment of riches.” 

** The Apostles were enjoined to have nothing,” interjected 
the young man, in a tone as if these words settled the 
question. 

♦^True enough, for them He wished to place above 
and beyond all earthly things so that they might set 
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their eyes on God alone j—^they were called of the 
Lord! ” 

** So are -we all! 

** Yes, but not in the same way. Are you, for instance, 
called to be an apostle ? ” 

l^he young man turned deathly pale, and his eyes grew 
dark beneath his massiTe, over-hanging brow; there must 
have been some special reason for his feeling these words 
so deeply. 

“ But the rich must work as well as the poor,” said Lars, 

for work is enjoined on all.” 

“ Most certainly, but their objects and methods are dif¬ 
ferent ; each has his own work to do. But tell me this: 
shall a man do nothing but work ? ” 

“ He shall likewise pray!” came from the lips of the fair- 
haired woman; and she folded her hands as if she suddenly 
called to mind that she had long neglected to do so. 

“ Well, then, whenever a man’s not working he is to be 
praying, is he ? Is that possible for anyone ? What sort 
of prayer, what sort of work, would such a one’s be ? Isthe 
never to have any rest, pray ? ” 

** We are to rest,” said Else, “ when we are too tired to 
work any longer; for thus we shall escape the temptation 
of evil thoughts,—yes, thus alone can we avoid being 
tempted! ” 

And he who had before quoted the hymns started off 
again: 

O, when worn out with toil, 

With earthlj swink and moil, 

Ye rest your weary head. 

Ask ye sweet Jesu's care, 

For soon shall men prepare 
In earth your narrow bed.” 

“ Do be quiet, Erik, and listen to wHat’s being said,” 
urged the priest, as Oedegaard began to sum up. 
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“ Tou see, then,” he said, “ the worker brings forth fruit 
and needs rest: and it seems to me that the pleasures of 
social intercourse, singing, music, and the like, are not onlj 
the sweet and lawful fruit of labour, but also give the soul 
strengthening refreshment and support.” 

These statements caused great excitement in the op¬ 
posing camp. All looked at l^ndi, as if now was the time 
for the main guard to advance. Hocking from side to side, 
she at length said in a low, deliberate voice: 

“There can surely be no real refreshment in worldly 
songs, music, and dancing; since such things urge the flesh 
to sinful desires. Surely that cannot be a lawful fruit of 
our labour which wastes it and weakens us.” 

“ Ah! indeed, there is great temptation in such things! ” 
sighed out the fair-haired woman, and Erik started off 
again into a hymn: 

“ Crimes and vices growing greater 
Every day, we mark with sorrow j 
Creeping on our spirits softly. 

Sins the guise of virtue borrow j 
Once within those holy places 
Bold they show their real faces.” 

“ Do be quiet, Erik,” said the priest; “ you only distract 
us.” 

“ Ah, yes, no doubt I do,” said Erik; and off he started 
again: 

“ If ever one with wheedling words 
On you should try his art, 

To lead thee into sin’s smooth, broad ways, 

With him have thou no part.” 

“ Come now, Erik, you reaUy must hold your tongue for 
a bit,” cried the priest. “ Hymns are well enough, but at 
the right time and place.” 

“ Yes, yes, parson, that’s true enough—always at the 
right time and place: 
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“ la every place and time 
To praise Him be tlij care. 

Each heajrt*beat help to chime 
Bells calling thee to prayer.^ 

“ Come, come, Erik! even prayer would be a temptation 
at tbis rate. You must turn Papist and go into a 
cloister-** 

“ God forbid! ” cried Erik, opening bis eyes wide, and 
then abutting them again as be sang out; 

“ As mud and dirt by veriest gold 
Is the Papist’s creed to- ” 

“ Look here now, Erik, if you can’t be quiet, you must 
really go out of the room!—^Wbere was it we left off ? ’* 

Oedegaard did not remember; be bad been followix^ 
Erik’s proceedings with much amusement. But a peaceful 
voice was beard from amidst the shawls: 

** 1 was saying that that cannot really refresh us or be a 
lawful fruit of toil which, like dancing and-” 

“ Now I remember; we were saying that there Was tem- 

tation in-and then Eiik came and showed us that there 

can be temptation even in prayer. Let us see then wh2t, 
we can get out of this. Have you noticed that the happy 
work better than the dejected ? And why is this 

Lars saw the drift of this question, and made answer: 

“ It is only faith that makes us really happy.” 

“Yes, when our faith is not a gloomy one; but have 
you never seen that a man’s religion may make him so 
gloomy that the world is nothing but a penitentiary to 
him?” 

The fair woman uttered sigh upon sigh with such per¬ 
sistence that it stirred up the bundle of shawls to sway 
about again; but Lars looked at her severely, and she was 
mute again. Oedegaard went on: 

“ Being always at the same thing, whether work, prayer, 
or sport, makes a man stupid and gloomy. You may dig 
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in the earth till you're no better than a brute, pray till 
you’re a monMsh slave, play till you’re no better yourself 
than a mere plaything. But do some of each, and the 
change from one to the other will brace up your heart and 
mind, your work will prosper, and your belief be the 
happier.” 

“ We should try to be cheerful, then, you say ?” said the 
young man with a scornful laugh. 

“Yes, for so would you, for your part, be brought into 
sympathy with the rest of mankind; for not till a man is 
happy can he see what there is good in other men and love 
it. But unless you love other men, you cannot love God.” 

As no one was ready to contradict that, Oedegaard tried 
once more to sum up his remarks: 

“ Such things as set" our minds free, so that the Holy 
Spirit may do its work in us—^for He finds no room to 
work in those whose minds are fettered down—such things 
as are helpful to us must of necessity carry a blessing with 
them; and this is what the things we have been speaking 
ef do.” 

The priest rose, and once more knocked the ashes out of 
Ijis pipe. 

In the silence which followed—silence unbroken even by 
a sigh—^the bundle of shawls worked about uneasily, and 
at last there came a gentle voice from it: 

“ It is written, ‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God ’; but can worldly music, singing, and dancing be to 
His glory?” 

“Directly, no; but may we not say the same of our 
eating, sleeping, dressing ? And yet we are bound to do 
these things. Therefore the meaning of the text must be 
that you shall do nothing which is sinful.” 

“ Yes; but are not these things sinful ?” 

For the first time Oedegard began to get somewhat im- 
paaent. 
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“We see/' he said, “from the Bible that not only 

singing, but also music and dancing were made use of-" 

“ Yes, for the glory of Q-od.” 

“Granted; for the glory of God, then. But the Jews 
named God in all things, because they were like children, 
and had not learnt to distinguish one thing from another. 
To a child all strangers are alike ‘the man.' To the 
child's question, ‘ Where does this come from ? ’ ‘ Where* 
does that come from ? * we give always the same answer, 

‘ Prom God;' but when men speak to men, we do not 
name only the prime giver, God, but we mention the inter¬ 
mediaries as well. Thus, for example, a beautiful song 
may be a work of God and lead us to Him, though His 
name be never mentioned in it; for many things which do 
not lead us, straight to Him, yet draw us towards His 
throne. Our dancing, so long as it is really healthy, in¬ 
nocent amusement, is, if not a thanksgiving in words, yet 
all the same a method of thanking Him who gives us our 
health and loves the child within our hearts.” 

“ Listen to that! listen to that! ” said the priest. H^ 
knew that he himself had long misunderstood these things, 
and had caused others to misunderstand them. 

But Lars had long been sitting deep in thought, and 
now he was ready. The grains of wisdom had been slowly 
dropping from the high, broad forehead to the short, 
crabbed jaws, and now, crushed and winnowed and 
ground, the meal came forth: 

“ Are all kinds of tales, stories, and fables, all sorts of 
poetry and fiction, such as books are filled with now-a- 
days, allowable ? Is it not written, ‘ Every word that 
goeth out of thy lips shall be truth ? ’" 

“ I’m very glad you reminded me of that. Look here, a 
man’s mind is like the house he lives in. If it’s so small 
that he can scarcely hold his head up or stretch his limbs 
out in it, he must do his best to enlarge it. Now, poetry 
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makes our thoughts wider and loftier. If all our thoughts 
of things above our actual needs were false, then our 
thoughts of things actually needful would soon be false 
too. They would so fetter you to your earthly dwelling 
that you would never near the Eternal, which is just the 
goal you are striving to reach; and it is just those thoughts 
of things above us which, by the help of faith, will cany 
•us there.^’ 

“ But,” said Eandi thoughtfully, “ does not fiction tell 
about things that have never happened ? Is it not, then, 
all full of lies ? " 

No,” replied Oedegaard; “ there is often more truth in 
fiction than in the things we think we see.” 

They all looked at him doubtfully, and the young man 
observed; 

“ I never knew before that there was more truth in the 
tales about ‘ Askeladd * ^ than in what lies before my eyes.” 
And the rest all giggled a little at this, 

“Tell me, then, do you always understand the things 
you see going on around you ? ” said Oedegaard. 

“ No, of course not. I’m not learned enough.” 

Ah, the learned are even less able to account for things 
than you are. Look, for instance, at the things in daily life 
which cause us grief and pain, and whi(;h, as the saying is, 
we worry ourselves black about. Don’t such things ever 
befall us ? ” »■ 

He made no answer; but from the shawls came an 
earnest— 

“ Yes, indeed; often and often.” 

“ But suppose, now, you heard a tale, which was so like 
your own case, that in listening to it you understand your 
own? Would you not say that this story, which made 

. ^ “ Askeladd ” is the hero of a Norse fairy-tale ; be is a male counter¬ 
part of our Cinderella.—2>. 
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your omi case clear to you, and gave you that courage and 
consolation that comes of understanding—.•would you not 
say that that tale had more real truth in it than the actual 
facts of your own life ? 

“ I once read a tale,” said the fair woman, “ which so 
helped me in my great sorrow, that what had before 
seemed to me so sad, became almost a cause of rejoicing 
to me.” 

“ Yes, that is quite true,” came with a timid cough from 
among the shawls. 

But the young man was by no means satisfied. 

“ Can the stories about " Askeladd ’ be of any help to 
any one ? ” he asked. 

“ Well, well; everything has its own use. Humour 
appeals to most of us very strongly, and those stories show 
in a comical way that what the world values least may be 
of the greatest account; that all can be made to help the 
man who has a stout heart, and that a man can do what 
he makes up his mind to do. Don’t you think many 
children, not to say grown-up folks, would do well to bea^ 
that in mind?” 

“ But surely it is superstitious to believe in witches and 
trolls ? ” 

“ Nobody said you should believe in such things. In 
such tales, the expressions are mere figures of speech.” 

“ ^ut it is forbidden us to use images and figures. Like 
all other deceits, they belong to the devil.” 

Do they ? Where do you find that ? ” 

" In the Bible.” 

“No,” said the priest, breaking suddenly in; “there 
you are mistaken; the Bible itself makes use of figures.” 

All looked up at him. 

“ It uses figures on every page, for Eastern peoples are 
much given to them. We ourselves use figures in om: 
churches and in our speech, on wood, on canvas, and on 
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stoae, and we cannot form any idea of the Godhead except 
through pictures or fignres. Kor is this all: Jesus uses 
figures constantly. Did not the Lord God himself use 
many forms when he declared himself unto His prophets ? 
Did he not come to Abraham in Mamre, and take meat at 
his table in a traveller's guise? But if the Godhead 
deigned to put on many forms, and freely to use figures, 
surely We men may safely do so.” 

They were forced to assent. Oedegaard, springing up, 
tapped the priest gently on the shoulder. 

“Thanks!” he whispered. “You have proved most 
clearly from the Bible that play-acting is allowable! ” 

The priest was dumb with amazement. The smoke in 
his mouth curled slowly out of its own accord. 

Oedegaard walked across the floor to her of the many 
shawls, and bent down to try and catch a glimpse of her 
face, but could not succeed. 

“ Is there anything more you want to know ? ” he asked: 
“ you seem to me to have thought a good deal about one 
thing and another.” 

“ Ah, Lord help me! very often I don’t think in the 
right way.” 

“ When one is first filled with the grace of conversion, 
one is so taken up with its wonders, that all else sfjems 
useless and vain beside it. One is like a lover, who desires 
nothing save his loved one.” 

“ Ah, but look at the first Christians j surely they ought 
to be our patterns.” 

“ No; their difficult life among the heathen is no longer 
ours; our duties are different; it is for us to bring our, 
Christianity into the life of to-day.” 

“ But there are so many things in the Old Testament 
which speak in a spirit quite the opposite of what you 
say,” said the young man, and this time with no sneer in 
his voice. 
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** True; but those things have no longer any force for 
us—they are ‘done away/ as S. Paul says: * We are able 
ministers of the new covenant; not of the letter but of 
the spirit / and further: ‘ Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty/ And again says S. Paul: ‘ All things 
are lawful for me, but/ he adds, ‘all things are not 
expedient/ Now we are fortunate enough to have before 
us the life of a man who has shown us what S. Paul 
meant, namely Luther’s. You vrill admit of course that 
Luther was a pious and enlightened Christian ? ” 

Yes, they were sure of that. 

“ Luther’s creed was a cheerful one, for it was that of 
the New Testament. He thought that behind a gloomy 
creed was pretty generally to be found the devil. As for 
constant fear of temptation, he thought that those who 
feared least were least tempted. He made use of all the 
capacities Clod had granted him, not forgetting the capacity 
for enjoyment, and this he did his whole life long. Will 
you listen to some instances of it? The pious Melancthon 
was once so hard at work on a defence of the pure Religion^ 
that he did not give himself time for his meals. Luther 
came and snatched the pen out of his hand: ‘ We serve 
God not by work alone,’ he said, ‘ but also by rest and 
recreation; for this has God given us the Third Com¬ 
mandment and instituted the Sabbath.’ Moreover, Luther 
did not think it amiss to use figures and images when 
he spoke, sometimes of a sportive, at others of an 
earnest kind, and he was full of fine and often merry 
thoughts. Further, he translated into his mother-tongue 
many good old fairy-tales, saying in the preface to his 
translation that, except the Bible, he knew nothing that 
contained finer moral teaching than they do. As you 
probably know, he played on the zither, and was wont to 
join with friends and children in singing—not only hymns, 
but also merry old songs. He liked social gatherings, he 
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played chess, and had young people to his house to dance; 
all he required was that they should behave modestly and 
reputably. A certain simple-minded old disciple of his, 
one Johann Mathesius, has written all this down about 
him, and used to preach on it to his flock from the pulpit: 
he prayed it might serve them for an example: let us pray 
so too !*' 

“ Dear friends,” said the priest rising, “ this is enough 
for to-dav.” 

The others all rose, and he went on : 

“ Much has been said that may enlighten us ; may God 
help the good seed to bring forth! Dear friends, you live 
in lonely and desolate places, where the corn is more often 
cut short by the frost than by the sickle; on barren spots 
far upon the mountains, which were more fitly given over 
to imps and elves and nibbling goats. The spirit grows 
up there short and gloomy like the plants around. Super¬ 
stition hangs over life there like the crags beneath which 
it is engendered, overshadowing men and severing them 
^from one another. The Lord unite you! the Lord give you 
light 1 I thank you for coming here to-day, my friends. 
For me, as well as for you, it has been a day of great en- 
lightening.” 

He shook each of them by ihe hand, and even the young 
man gave his hand a friendly pressure, though he did not 
look up. 

” You are going back over the mountain,” said the priest 
as they were about to set out; “ when will you reach your 
homes again ?” 

“ 0, some time to-night,” answered Lars. ** The snow 
has been falling very thickly, and where the wind has 
blown it away, the road is covered with solid ice.” 

** Indeed, friends, you deserve all praise for coming to 
church under such circumstances. I hope you will all get 
home in safety.” 
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Erik quietly answered: 

Be God mj guide, then what to me 
Is open foe or secret snare ? 

Safe ever shall my journeyings be, 

In loving Jesu’s tender care.” 

"Ah! that’s true Erik,” said the priest; “this time 
you’ve hit the right nail on the head.” 

" But wait a moment,” said Oedegaard, as they were on 
the point of departing. “ It’s not strange that you don’t 
recognise me, but I think there must still be some kinsfolk 
of mine up at Oeygars.” 

All turned and looked at the speaker at these words— 
not excepting the priest, who, it is true, had been told of 
Oedegaard’s connection with the place before, but had for¬ 
gotten it. 

“ My name is Hans Oedegaard; I am the son of the priest 
Knud Hansen Oedegaard, who once wandered out from 
amongst you, his wallet on his back.” 

" Goodness gracious! ” came from among the shawls ; 

** he was my brother! ” < 

All stood still in silence, no one knowing what to say $ 
at length Oedegaard asked: 

" Was it not you, then, whom we stayed with, when I 
was a little fellow, and my father look me up there with 
him?” 

" Tes, you stopped with me.” 

" And with me too for a little time,” said Lars: " your 
father is my first cousin.” 

“ So you are that little Hans!—ah! how the time goes ! ” 
said Eandi sadly. 

" And how is Else ?” asked Oedegaard. 

“ That is Else,” said Eandi, pointing to the fair woman. 

" Are you Else ?” he cried. “ I remember you were in 
grief about your love affairs at that time; did you have 
your way and marry the fiddler?” 
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There "was no answer, but in spite of the deepening 
twilight he could see Else growing redder and redder, 
while the men’s eyes wandered round the room or sought 
the floor—^save the young man’s, who looked piercingly 
and directly at her. 

Oedegaard felt that he had asked an awkward question, 
but the priest came to his rescue: 

“ Nb, Hans Fiddler is unmarried; Else married Lars’ 
son, but she is free to marry again now; she is a widow.” 

Else blushed still more violently, and the young man 
looked at her and smiled scornfully. 

“ Well,” said Randi, “ you have travelled about a lot, I 
suppose? I can see you have become a very learned man.” 

“ Till now I have done nothing but travel and study; 
but now I mean to settle down and get to work.” 

“ Ah, that’s how things are in this world! Some of us 
journey forth and draw nigh to light and wisdom, while 
others have to stop at home.” 

And the soil of our fathers’ land is often hard to till,” 
j^dded Lars; “ but when we raise up from it a man who 
might help us, he straightway leaves us.” 

“ Each has his own bent,” said the priest. ** Each must 
obey his own Call.” 

‘•And the Lord will direct the whole work, be sure!” 
added Oedegaard. “ If God will, my father’s work shall 
yet return to you.” 

“ Ah yes, that we believe,” said Randi with a touch of 
sadness; “ but it’s dreary waiting, and it’s so long one has 
to do it.” 

They went their way, and the priest at one window and 
Oedegaard at the other watched them as they filed up over 
the mountain side, the young man bringing up the rear. 
Of him, the priest told Oedegaard that he was from the 
town, where he had been engaged in one occupation after 
another, but had always managed to fall foul of those 
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about him. Hjd was alwa^^s fancying that he was bom for 
some great wor#, and now had got the notion that he was 
destined to be an apostle, but much to everybody^'s surprise 
he had stopped on at Oeygars, perhaps, as some said, from 
lore of Else ; his was a fiery, passionate nature, that had 
already met with many a disillusioning, and for which 
there were more in store. 

They could now see the travellers again on the mountain 
side as they rose above the roof of the cattle-shed. Slowly 
they worked their way, ever onward and upward, sometimes 
hidden by the trees, sometimes plain in their sight. The 
thick snow hid the pathways, but the trees showed them 
their way, and the snow-peaks marked their goal. 

But to the watchers in the windows came the sound of 
keys swept in sweet joyous cadence, and then the words: 

O to what should I sing 
If not to the Spring, 

'Though not yet herself be here ? 

To the haunts will I fly 
Where she hiding doth lie, 

And lure forth the Sun’s bright cheer j ^ * 

From the Earth’s brown face, 

Old Winter I’ll chase, * 

And set ev’ry brook rippling free; 

And the warm, sweet hours. 

Shall be fragrant with flowers, 

While the birds sing out their glee; 

And the groves shall ring, ,, 

With the praises we’ll sing, 

Of the young, the joyous, the radiant Spring i** 



CHAPTER XI. 

» \ 

PETRA*S CONSECRATION. 

F rom that day the priest began to spend little of his 
time with the others; partly because he was busy 
with Christmas affairs, and partly because he was trying 
hard to satisfy himself as to whether play-acting was or 
was not allowable to a Christian. The bare sight of Petra 
was enough to make him fall into a reverie at once. 

While the priest was sitting in his study with a sermon 
9r a boo]^ of Christian ethics before him, Oedegaard spent 
his time with the girls, whose natures he was constantly 
comparing with one another. Petra’s was a glowing, 
sparkling spirit, never quite the same for two moments: 
he who would know her must give his whole mind to her 
as to a book. In Signe^ ^n the other hand, was ever the 
same sweet, confit|||int kindliness; her movements mirrored 
her being, and were therefore never of a startling kind. 
Petra’s voice could assume all tones, sweet or bitter, and 
any degree of loudness or softness. Signe’s was peculiarly 
pleJiant to hear, but there was little variety in it, save 
indeed to her father’s ear, for he could distinguish the 
slightest shades of change in it. Petra was fully taken up 
by one, and only one, thing at a time; were her mind 
attracted by more than one, it was merely as one who 

X 
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looked on, without taking any share in them. But Signe 
had an eye for everything and everybody, and quietly, and 
in a way that called no attention on itself, gave her ser¬ 
vices equally to all. When Oedegaard talked with Fetra 
. Df Signe, he seemed to be listening to the complaint of 
a hopeless lover; when he talked with Signe of Petra, he 
could get little from her. The two girls constantly spoke 
to one another; but though they talked without constraint, 
they never touched on anything but indifferent topics. 

Oedegaard had feelings of great thankfulness to Signe, 
for it was to her that he owed what he called his “ new 
manhood." The first letter which he received from Signe 
in his great sorrow was like a gentle hand upon his brow. 
As she described to him with delicate care how Petra had 
come to them, misunderstood and harshly treated, ^nd as 
she modestly pointed out to him that what seemed to be 
'‘Chance" in her coming there must in reality be the 
ordering of God, so “ that nothing be lost," it sounded to 
him as a friendly voice sounds to him who wanders in the 
depths of some forest and knows not which way to turn. , 

Signe’s letters went with him wherever he went, and 
were his guiding-strings. She thought that every line she 
wrote would help to lead him back to Petra’s embrace, but 
as a fact they had just the opposite effect; for forth from 
these letters rose Petra’s artist’s nature before him. The 
key to her being, which he himself had ever sought in 
vain, Signe unwittingly kept ever in view: and as soon as 
he recognized this, he saw the mistake which he—as well 
as she—^had made, and it restored him to manhood again. 

He took good care not to let Signe see what he^; had 
learnt from her letters, for the first word must come from 
Petra herself, and not from any of those around her, lest 
she might be urged to go too fast. But from the time 
when this dawned upon him, Petra stood before him in a 
new light. Of course, it was clear enough now; these 
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eTer-sbifting, reetless moments of feeling—each one having 
full sway while it lasted, each contradicting the other— 
were nothing hut indications of the not-yet-full-grown 
artist’s temperament. His task must be to gather them 
all into one firm whole, else would all her efforts be but 
patchwork and her life itself a mere sham. But above all, 
then, he must guard against her beginning too early: 
silence must be his plan as long as possible—yes, opposi¬ 
tion itself if necessary. 

His mind thus busy, he was scarcely aware of it before 
Petra was once more the main object of his life—but not 
now for his own sake. He gave much of his time to 
observing the lives of artists in general and actors in par¬ 
ticular. He saw v^uch in them to dismay a Christian: he 
found monstrous abuses; but abuses he found everywhere, 
even in the Church itself. But because some priests were 
unworthy and base, did that make the calling itself less 
great or solemn ? If the work of enlightenment, which he 
felt to be going on everywhere around, had taken its roots 
i^jj life and poetry, should it not also be found on the stage ? 

By degrees he grew certain that he was right, and it 
caused him much joy to see from Signe’s letters that 
Petra’s powers were developing so, and that Signe was 
just the right person to help her. And now he had come 
to see and thank the guardian angel, who herself knew 
not what she had been to him. 

But he had also come to see Petra, and find out how far 
she had gone. The word had been uttered, and so he could 
at any rate talk freely with her of the matter; that was 
very welcome to them bo’n, for thus they were able to 
avoid speaking of the past. 

And now guests from the town—unbidden as well as 
bidden—^began to pour in upon them. Now things were 
in such a state that any chance opportunity, turned to 
good account, might set everything straight; and this 
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chance was afforded them by the guests. A large gather¬ 
ing had been got together in their honour, and it 
happened that when the gentlemen were assembled in the 
study, after dinner, the conversation turned on play-acting; 
for a certain chaplain who was present had caught sight 
' of a book of Christian ethics lying open on the priest’s 
table, and his eye had been caught by that word of peril, 
“play-acting.** Thereupon arose a vehement discussion, 
and in the midst of it in came the priest, for he had not 
been present at dinner, because he had been sent for to 
visit a sick man: he was very grave, and neither partook 
of food nor joined in the talk; but he filled his pipe and 
listened attentively. As soon as Oedegaard saw that the 
priest was quietly listening, he tried to get his views clearly 
put before the others, but it was long in vain; for each 
time Oedegaard endeavoured to draw an inference, the 
chaplain had a way of cring out, “ I deny your premisses; 
I don’t agree to it,” so that Oedegaard had first to prove 
the facts he made use of to prove other things; in this 
way their argument went further and further back, sp 
that they had got from play-acting to navigation, and 
from navigation to agriculture. 

So at Oedegaard’8 suggestion the priest was to act as 
chairman. Besides him, there were present several other 
priests and a sea-captain, a swarthy little man with a huge 
paunch and a couple of thin little legs beneath it, that 
moved as if made of wood. The chaplain was invited to 
put into words his objections against play-acting. 

“The drama,” he said, “was opposed by^ the more 
righteous of the pagans themselves. Plato and Aristotle 
were against it, because it was a coiruptor of morals. 
Socrates, it is true, sometimes was present at the acting of 
plays; but I deny that that justifies any one in concluding 
that he approved of them, for one is forced to see many 
things one does not approve of. The early Christians 
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were earnestly warned against play-acting. Just read 
Tertullian! Since the restoration of the drama in more i 
n^odem times, earnest Christians have constantly spoken , 
and written against it. 1 need only mention such names as 
those of Spener and Francke, a Christian philosopher such 
as Schwarz; 1 need but remind you of Schleiermacher.” 

** Hear, hear! ” cried the captain, for he had heard the 
name Schleiermacher before. i 

‘‘The two last admit that dramatic poetry is not 
unlawful, and Schleiermacher would even allow really good 
dramas to be performed at private gatherings, but not by 
professional actors; for he utterly condemns the acting as * 
a business ; it offers so many temptations to a Christian, 
that it is his duty to avoid it. And does it not offer 
temptation to the spectators as well, pray ? To be moved 
by imaginaiy woes, and to have our emotions played on 
by feigned virtues (a thing against which we can more 
easily guard ourselves when we read), lures us on to fancy 
ourselves to be the thing we see; it weakens the will and 
^ijelf-dependence, and fills our minds with desire to hear, see, 
and be amused. Will any one deny this? Wlio are the 
greatest frequenters of the theatre? Idle loafers, who 
want to be entertained; sensualists, who desire to have 
their senses tickled; the vain and the frivolous, who wish 
to make a show of themselves; and sickly idealists, who 
"flee to the stage for shelter from the actual facts of life, 
which they dare not grapple with. There is sin before 
the curtain, sin behind the curtain ; and I never knew any 
sincere Christian but said the same.” 

Captain: “ I really am quite afraid to think where I've 
been. If I’ve really been in such a den of wolves each 
time I've been at the play, why, devil take-” 

“ Fy! captain,” said a Uttle girl, who had come into the 
study, “ fy I you must not swear, for if you do, you'll go 
to heU.” 
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Kiglit, right my child—I will not.” 

“ Plato,” began Oedegaard, “ had the same objections 
against poetry as against acting, and as fot Aristotle^s 
opinion, it is doubtful. I will therefore let that pass, The 
early Christians did well to keep aloof from Pagm plays 
—BO I will let that pass too. That in later times, earnest 
Christians have had doubts as to the lawfulness of acting, 
even among Christians, I can quite understand; for I too 
had my doubts af one time. But if any allows that the 
poet is at liberty to write a play, then must he also grant 
that the actor may act it; for what does the poet do but 
act it, even while he is writing it ?—^he is acting it in his 
thoughts, with all his senses and all his passions; and you 
know Christ’s own words, “ Whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her,” etc. But if Schleiermacher tells us that 
a play may be acted indeed, but only in private and by un¬ 
practised persons ; then he is saying that the powers we 
have received from Cod are not to be fully cultivated; but 
surely Cod’s meaning is that we shall develop them to the 
utmost, for that is the purpose for which we have receive^ 
them. But we are all of us acting every day of our lives; 
both when in jest or in earnest we imitate others, or are 
subject to their influence. In some people, this power of 
imitation is far greater than in others, and if such people 
neglect to turn their powers to their proper uses, it would 
not be long, I am quite sure, before the evidences of their 
sin would appear of its own accord. For the man who 
does not follow the calling his powers fit him for becomes 
irresolute, restless, and unfitted for any other, and there¬ 
fore falls a far easier prey to temptation than if he had 
followed his natural bent. Where work and pleasure are 
one, there is not nearly so much room for temptation. 
But, you say, the work is in itself too full of temptation. 
Well, every man feels temptation in a different way, I 
suppose. For my part, that calling seems to me to offer 
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far the greatest temptatioa, that tricks a man. into think¬ 
ing that he himself is righteous, because he bears a mes¬ 
sage from the Righteous One; into believing that he him¬ 
self has Faith, because he preaches Faith to others;—or 
to put it more clearly: to me the calling of the priesthood 
<^ers the greatest of all temptations.” 

At this many voices uprose. 

“ I deny it! ” 

“ I quite agree with him ! ’* 

Silence! ” 

“ That’s quite true! ” 

** Silence! ” 

“ I never heard before,” said the captain, “ that priests 
were worse than play-actors.” 

At this some laughed, and a voice cried out: 

“ No, no; he didn’t say they were.” 

“ Now,” said the captain, “ may the devil-” 

** Hush, hush ! captain,” came from the little girl; the 
devil will come for you at once.” 

^ Well, well, child, I won’t swear,” answered the captain. 
And Oedegaard went on : 

** All the temptation to get our emotions stirred for the 
moment, and to settle down to the mere pleasures of hear¬ 
ing and imagining, and the temptation of fancying our¬ 
selves the models of virtue we see held up to our admira¬ 
tion, without making earnest effort to become like them— 
all these temptations, I say, are undoubtedly to be met 
with in the Church too.” 

Loud clamour broke out afresh at this, and attracted the 
ladies to come and see what these repeated outbursts of 
noise might mean. Through the open door, Oedegaard 
saw Petra standing among them. There was a deeper 
earnestness in his tone as he went on: 

“ Of course there are actors who are easily stirred when 
on the stage ; who run thence to church, and are equally 
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easily stirred there,—and for all that are no better t^an 
before. And of course there are actors who are mere 
wind-bags, and who in any other calling would be abso¬ 
lutely useless, but who in their own are of some service as 
wind-bags. But, on the whole, I believe that actors, like 
sailors, are so often placed in difficult situations-^for the 
moment before coming on to the stage must often be 
extremely terrible to them—and are so often called to be 
the means (under God) of saving others, and are so often 
set face to face with the sublime and the unexpected, that 
there springs up in their hearts a sense of awe and of yearn¬ 
ing, and a deep feeling of their own unworthiness; jmd it 
was, we know, among contrite women and among publi¬ 
cans that Christ chiefly tarried. I give the actor no special 
license; indeed, the greater the work he is called upon to 
do in the land—and how great his work is may be judged 
from the smallness of the number of really great actors— 
the deeper is his guilt, if he stoops to turn his talents to 
the service of hatred or envy, or lets them be degraded at 
the call of loose frivolity. But just as there is no acto^: 
who has not learnt, by repeated disappointments, how 
worthless is applause and flattery, even while they affect 
to believe in it,—so do we see their errors and deficiencies; 
but we don’t quite understand their own position, and 
everything turns on that.” 

At this, several began to talk all at once; but from the 
next room came floating in the words of the old ballad; 

Methought that the byegone days had returned,** 

and they all streamed in to listen to Signers singing, for 
no one could sing the Scandinavian folk-songs like Signe. 
One ballad followed another, and then when all were 
inspirited and exalted by the sound of their native songs— 
surely the fairest outpouring of a great people’s soul and 
the finest ballad poetry the world has ever seen—Oedegaard 
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rose and asked Signe to recite something to them. She 
had evidently been expecting it, for she came forward at 
on<^, though she blushed deeply, and her limbs trembled 
so that she had to lean on the back of a chair; then, a 
sndden death-like pallor overspreading her face, she began: 

His father and mother were weak and old, 

He was their joy and their hope and their stay; 

Yet spite of their love and his home and his gold 
Ever he yearned to be up and away. 

‘ O wherefore,’ they cried, ‘ seek’st thou peril and strife. 

When here thou hast all that is pleasant in life ? ’ 

* “ Yet his heart was aflame when, like hosts to the fight, 

The clouds swept grandly by; 

His heart was aflame when the sun’s bright light 
Seemed a Viking’s pomp in th^ sky. 

And he recked not of home, and he recked not of gold, 

As he gazed and he dreamt of the glories of old. 

“ He rose, and his way he took to the shore, 

Where the surf beat heavy, the wind blew free i 
He must hear the breakers’ thunderous roar; 

He must watch the strife ’twixt rocks and sea. 

It was a day in the wakening spring, 

When loud o’er the land doth the storm-voice ring: 

^ Now rouse thee, thou earth, from thine ice-bound sleep.* 

** He felt the hot blood in his body leap. 

“ For a Viking’s ship in the dim creek lay, 

Hd^il^ the storm-king’a wrath at bay. 

DoWh was the anchor and furled the sail, 

Yet<|||0 bark seemed but ill-content to rest; 

The mast creaked, the timbers sang in the gale, 

As the ship beat the surf with its swelling breast. 

Full fain were the Viking’s men for a while 
Their labours with revel and rest to beguile. 

Ix>! sudden a voice upon them broke 

From the cliffs above, and, with wild words, spoke t 

* Are you all afraid of a sea so high ? 

Come, give tm the rudder—no peril fear I! ” 
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** Hejsiring, a fyw looked up in surprise^ 

Most of them not even turned their eyes; 

None of them ceased to drink or to eat. 

(Crash ! a crag hurled—and two men crashed at their feet. 

** Up started ail from the deck where they lay^ 

Nought now of eating or drinking cared they; 

Each, seizing his weapon, his arrow sped 

At the youth who stood dauntless and bare o’erhead. 

* Ho, captain! wilt £ftve me,’ he laughingly cries, 

J Thy Tessel, or say wilt thou fight for the prize ? * 

No answer came from the Yiking’s tongue, 

But full at the mocker a spear he flung; 

It missed the rash stripling, who quietly said t 
‘ Me await they not yet in the halls of the dead, 

But for thee—thou hast ploughed every wave of the sea, 
Thy labour is ended—they’re waiting for thee. 

Give unto me, then, all thy prowess has won, 

For time is over—and begun.’ 

**Loud the Viking laughed. ‘ Now if,’ cried he, 

* Thou long’st, as thou say’st, so sore. 

Come down, and my warrior shalt thou be ! ’ 

Bang the answer swift from the shore: 

* I must lead, not follow; the power must be mine. 

Nor let e’er the young spirit the old confine.’ 

No answer came to his words of pride j 
Down he leapt, and he loudly cried : 

* Ye warriors, shall we in battle show 

Which one the War-God loves for his own ? 

Beverence and honour to him will ye owe. 

And let shame be the due of the beaten alone ? * 

•* At this the Viking, with wrath ablaze, 

Plunged into the sea and swam to the strand j 
The youth, with a shout of delight and praise, 

Sprang in, and aided his rival to land. 

^ The Viking marked his fearless eye, 

His noble look and bearing high : 

* Arms,*—to bis crew—^fling arms, I say | 

And thou, if me thou chanc’st to slay, 
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At leavt shalt own to thee I brought 

The eword hy which my death was wrought/ 

•* They fought upon the rock-bound shore; 

The eager war-birds scent their prize 
’Mid clash of steel and ocean’s roar ; 
liO! now the Yiking fallen lies 1 

One wild shriek thrilled the mountain through, 

A shriek of mingled rage and grief; 

And, struggling through the surf, the crew 
Stood vengeful round their dying chief. 

** Then gently moved the Viking’s hand,' 

' For the last time he gave command : 

'ill A f 

* A man must fall, when fall he must; 

The mightiest war-song needs must end. 

Make Mm thy leader—’tis but just. 

For he has conquered! See, they send 
To light me now to Odin’s board.’ 

So speaking, died the pirate-lord. 

“ The victor tarried little while; 

Quick, rising on a stone, spake he : 

* Build of these crags a mighty pile. 

That all yon hero’s might may see; 

Ind then e’er dusk again away. 

Nor let the dead the living stay.’ 

’* They piled the cairn and they raised the sail 
And the ship’s breast scattered the sea-foam pale. 

As a wild long dirge rang over the wave 
For the leader loved that was gone. 

And a welcoming shout for the leader brave 
Who stood at the helm alone. 

“ The prow he turned to his home hard-by, 

Where the folk stood gathering thick on the stramd. 
Much marvelling that, ’mid waves so high, 

A ship dare venture so near the land. 

And red in the rays of the evening sun 
Lay the bark, and the cairn of the mighty one. 
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** Sttaigbt for the shore did the stripUng; steer j 
^ She must surely founder,’ cried all in fear; 

Quidc round went the ship ’mid the seething spray, 

* Ufow father/ laughed he, ‘ may 1 up and away ? ” 

Her voice liad trembled, but she bad spoken in a simjde, 
dignified, and unaffected way". Her bearers stood gazing, 
as if a stream of light glowing with all tbe colours of tbe 
rainbow bad welled up from tbe ground at tbeir feet and 
flashed high up into tbe heavens above. No one spoke, 
no one stirred; till at last tbe captain could contain him¬ 
self no longer, ai^d, springing up, with heaving chest, he 
cried: ^ 

“ I don’t know how you all feel; but when I am carried 

away like this, devil take me if-” 

“ Captain, you’re swearing again! ” said the little girl, 
threatening him with her finger. “ In a minute the devil 
will come and carry you off.” 

Well, my dear, let him come, then. I don’t care. But, 
devil take me or no, I must have a song of our father- 
land.” , 

Without further entreaty, Signe went to the piano, and 
presently the voices of the whole glad company were 
joined in patriotic song: 

« In my land will I dwell, 

And my land will 1 till; 

Hers my prayer, and my arm, and my children shall be; 

Her soil I’ll defend, ' 

And her wants I will tend, 

From her uttermost hills to the sand of the sea. 

“ Hers is sunshine enough, 

Hers are seed-fields enough, 

If we all give our strength to our dear native land. 

So sweet our Norse song, 

. And our might is so strong, 

That her fame must rise high if together we stand. 
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In th(» days that axe dead 
O’er the swan-path we sped, 

And o’er many a country onr stem yoke we threw; 

Tet our banner to-day 
Shall bold mightier sway, 

And shine with a splendour the past never knew. 

“From our three-cloven North 
Shall great glory come forth 
When but one mighty people are all of Norse blood. 

Then lend all thy strength, 

That the streamlets at length 
May unite in one broad, ever-widening flood. 

*' O dearest on earth 
Is this land of onr birth, 

As it was, as it is, and as yet it shall prove! 

For the love that springs forth 
For our home in the North 

Makes the Northland wax great with the fruits of onr love.” 

When Signe rose from the piano, she put her arm round 
Petra and drew her into the study, where no one else was. 

“ Petra,” she said, " shall we be friends again ? ” 

“ 0 Signe, are you really going to forgive me at last? ” 
There is notliing I couldn’t forgive now. Petra, do 
you not love Oedegaard ? ” 

“ Signe ! ” 

** O Petra, I thought you did from the very first day you 
came here; and I thought that he had come here at last to 
--to All that I have done or thought for you in 
these two years and a half was with that in view; and 
father, I know, thought the same. He has talked of it to 
Oedegaard, you may be sure.” 

But, Signe! ” 

“ Hush! ” she whispered, putting her hand on Petra’s 
mouth. And she darted away in answer to a call, for 
supper was about to be served. 

There was wine on the table, for the priest had not been 
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present at dinner. Now he sat very quiet and grave, as if 
he were alone at table, till just as the others were on the 
point of rising; then, tapping his glass, he spoke: 

** I have a betrothal to announce!'' were his words. 

All eyes were turned on the two girls, who wete sitting 
side by side, and scarce knew whether to fall from their 
chairs or not. 

“ I have a betrothal to announce," said the priest again, 
.as if finding it difficult to get on. “ I will confess to you 
that at first I did not like the thought of it." All the 
guests here looked at Oedegaard in great astonishment, 
which grew greater and greater as he merely sat quietly 
looking at the priest. “ I thought, to tell you the truth, 
that he was not worthy of her." The guests were now so 
.embarrassed that they could not summon up courage tfo 
look up; and as the girls had not dared to do, after the 
opening words, the priest had only one hearer who looked 
at him, and that was Oedegaard, whose face was a picture 
of tranquil enjoyment. But now," the priest went on, 
“now that I have got to know him better, I scarcely 
know whether she is worthy of him, so great is he in my 
eyes; for the bridegroom is Art, the actor’s mighty Art, 
and his betrothed my foster daughter, my dear Petra. 
May you be happy together! I tremble to think of it; but 
those whom God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder. God be with you, my daughter! " 

In a moment she was across the floor, and her head was 
on his breast. 

As no one sat down again, all, of course, left the table. 
Petra went at once to Oedegaard, who drew her with him 
into the recess of the furthest window. He had some¬ 
thing to say to her, but she spoke first: 

“ All this I owe to you! " 

*• No, Petra! I have been no more ,.han a good brother 
;to you. It was foolish of me ever to have wished to be 
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more; for if what I wanted had happened your whole life 
would have been spoilt.” 

” Oedegaard\” 

They were holding one another's hands, but their eyes 
did not meet. A moment later he let go her hand and 
turned away. She sank into a chair and wept. 

Next day Oedegaard had gone. 

Towards spring, Petra received a large envelope with a 
big official seal on it: it quite frightened her, so she took it 
to the priest, who opened it and read the letter. It was from 
the town clerk of her native village, and ran as follows: 

“ Whereas, Pedro Ohlsen, who departed this life yester¬ 
day, has left a will, ^ying : 

“ ‘All that I possess, which is fully and accurately de¬ 
scribed in the account-book which lies in the blue chest in 
my room in dunlaug Aamund’s daughter’s house on the 
hill, and of which the said Gunlaug alone has the key, and 
knows all that is required I hereby bequeath (if the afore¬ 
said Q-unlaug Aamund’s daughter gives her consent, which 
she can only do by permitting a certain condition attached 
to this will to be fulfilled, which she alone can fulfil, being 
the only person who knows how) to Petra, daughter of 
the aforesaid Gunlaug Aamund’s daughter, that is, if she 
cares to be reminded of a feeble old man whom she has 
made happy without knowing it—for she could not know 
it,—and whose only joy she has been during his last years; 
for which reason he has striven to make her some small 
return that he hopes she will not despise. God be merciful 
to me, a miserable sinner. 

“ ‘ Pedeo Ohlsen.’ ” 

“ I take the liberty of asking whether you will commu¬ 
nicate directly with your mother regarding this affair, or 
would prefer me to act for you ? ” 
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The next post brought her a letter from her ‘mother^ 
written by Hans Oedegaard’s father, who was now the only 
* person in whom she dared to confide. It told her that she 
gave her consent to the fulfilment of the condition, which 
was to tell Petra what Pedro was to her. 

This news and the legacy gave fresh energy to Petra*s 
determin^ion; it seemed as if all things were shaping 
themselves to her views, but it was another incitement for 
I^r to leave the homestead. 

f So after all it was to develop Petra’s artist’s spirit that 
old Per Ohlsen had earned coppers by fiddling at bridals 
and dances, and it was for her that he had afterwards toiled 
and drudged, and his son after him, and his son’s son. 
The sum was not a very great one, but it was enough to 
support her for a while when she went out into the world, 
and to help her on a bit faster. 

And like glad sunshine the thought filled her mind, that 
now her mother could be with her, and every day she could 
make her mother happier and give her some return for her 
past sorrows! She wrote her a long letter by each post* 
and could scarcely await her answer. It was a bitter dis¬ 
appointment to her, when it did come; dunlaug 
thanked her, but thought it ** better for esOEh to keep 
by herself,” Then the priest promised to write, and 
wheiisfffekinlaug got his letter, she was no longer able to 
forbear telling the seamen and her other acquaintances 
that her daughter was about to be a great personage, and 
wanted her to come and live somewhere with^er. At this 
the thing became a subject of grave consideratidn in the 
village, and was discussed in wharves, ships, and kitchens 
alikeii Gunlaug, who till then had never said a word 
about her daughter, never talked now of anything but 
“ my daughter Petra,” nor did any one ever apeak^^ to her 
now of anything else. 

]^ut now the time was at hand for Petra’s departure, and 
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Ounlaug liad not yet given her a definite answer. This 
distressed her sorely, though she was somewhat comforted 
by a solemn promise from both the priest and Signe to 
come and be with her the first time she appeared on the 
stage. 

The snow was beginning to melt away from the moun¬ 
tains, and the fields were gradually growing green again. 
Spring, when it comes to the land among the hills, brings 
with it a life as mighty as the longing for its advent has 
been. Men’s hearts beat quicker, their work grows lighter, 
and wandering thoughts of the lands that lie beyond the 
mountains spring up within them. But Petra, spit3 of 
her heart’s desire, had never loved the place and all around 
her more than she did now that she was to leave it; it 
seemed to her as if she had never properly valued it all, 
or even known its true value till now. She had only a 
few more days to spend at the parsonage, so she and Signe 
went around bidding farewell to everybody and everything 
—lingering with especial fondness on spots that had 
l>ecome dear to them both. Then a rustic brought them & 
message th^^Oedegaard was up art Oeygars, and meant to 
come down TO them. Both girls felt somewhat nervous at 
this, but they gave up their long walks. 

When Oedegaard came, he was bright and cheerful as 
they had never seen him before. His business in the 
parish was to start a high school for the children of the 
people, and he meant to manage it himself until he found 
a teacher fit to do so; later on he meant to start various 
other thmgs for the good of the parish: by this means he 
hoped, as he put it, to pay oft something of his father’s 
obligations to it, and old Oedegaard had promised him to 
come and live with him, as soon as his house was ready. 
Both the priest and Signe were well pleased indeed to have 
them for neighbours; but Petra could not help feeling it a 
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little strange that he shonldbe coming to settle thepre, just 
as she was going away. 

It was the priest’s wish that they all should partahe of 
the Last Supper together the day before Petra’s departure. 
Thus a sort of solemn stillness lay over their list days 
together, and when they talked, their voices were hushed 
and low. This feeling lent its effect to everything Petfa’s 
thoughts touched on, and her eyes were earnest and her 
talk serious. All the events of her life were gone through 
again in their order, as she went balancing up her account 
with herself; for till now she had ever been looking for¬ 
ward, never back. Now it all came back to her from first 
to last; once more she heard the dear Spanish airs that had 
enchanted her so, and in her mind she ran over, one by 
one, the many strange, uncontrolled fancies of her child¬ 
hood and youth, and the devious paths they had led her 
into, much as a person might look again at garments that 
once fitted him, but which he has now outgrown. If any¬ 
thing escaped her mind for a moment, there was always 
something close at hand to recall it; for all her thoughts 
were connected in her mind with some material thing of 
other, so that, with her, the thing and the thought went 
ever together; the piano above all teemed with so many 
associations for her, that it well-nigh overpowei^ her to 
see ih> She would sit down to it and actually not be able to 
touch the keys, while, when Signe played, she could scarcely 
remain in the room. She liked best to be alone; and 
Oedegaard and Signe, understanding her feelings, kept 
away from her; but all abouj; her looked at, her with 
mournful affection, and the priest never passed her without 
stroking her hair. 

At last the day had come. It was a damp and misty 
day; the snow was thawing on the mountains, the grass 
was showing itself green on the meadows. All four of 
them kept to their own rooms until it was time for them 
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to go togetlier to churcli. There ’was no one there except 
themaelyes, the verger, and a clergyman, for the priest 
himself was going to partake of the Oommtinion; but, not. 
withstanding, he preached the sermon, for he had some 
earnest words to say to the young girl about to leave them. 
He talked as he was used to talk to them as they sat at dinner 
at home on a birthday or holy-day. It -would soon be made 
plain, he said, whether the foundation that had been laid 
during that portion of her life, which, she was that day 
closing in prayer to God for grace was deep and secure. 
No man’s life was perfectly true and just till he had found 
his right life’s-work. Hers was the calling as of a 

praacher, and only by truthful endeavour and worthy 
living could she hope to produce mighty and enduring 
results. God often used the unworthy, it was true j and 
indeed all of us, he said, were in the higher sense un¬ 
worthy; but God could make use of our strivings and 
yearnings for goodness. There was one great moral goal, 
and no one might reach it by yearning and thinking alone; 
jpach must use his utmost endeavour to approach the Most * 
High. He begged her to come and see them often, for, 
said he, the main idea of Communion was tliat of sympa¬ 
thetic faith and mutual help. ^ If ever she erred, she 
would always find pity and love among them, and if she 
herself did not see where her error was, they would 
always be ready with loving advice and aid. 

After the holy rite they all four went home together. 
But the remainder of the day was spent by all in their 
o-wn rooms, save that in the evening and far into the night 
Petra and Signe sat long together. 

Next morning Petra was to go. At the table the priest 
took a most tender farewell of her. 

He was quite of Oedegaard’s opinion,” he said, “ in 
thinking it best for her to begin as she now was, and to 
begin alone. But in the struggle she was now entering on 
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slie would BOOH find out liow helpful it was to know that 
somewhere there were certain men and women whom she 
could ever feel sure of. She would see that only to know 
that they ever remembered her in their prayers would be 
of no small help to her.” 

Then, after thus taking leave of Petra, he turned and 
w^comed Oedegaard. 

■To be joined in love for one and the same ol^ect,” he 
Baidj> ” is ever the most beautiful beginning of love for one 
another.” 

Ko doubt the priest had not a thought in his mind when 
he uttered this greeting of a certain meaning his words 
might bear, and which first made Signe and then Petra 
blush rosy red. Whether Oedegaard blushed or not they 
Jnew not,, foi* UeitHer of them dared to look at him. 

' But when the horses were at the door, and the three 
s^odd 'by the young girl, while all the men and 
women of the pllice were gathered round the carriage, 
Petra whispered, as she kissed Signe for the last time: 

I shall sOon hear great news from you, I know. God’s 
blessing oh^'it! ” * 

* * * « * * 

An hour after she could only see the white peaks that 
showed where the homestead lay. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE CUBTAIH BISSS. 

O NE evening, just before Christmas* all the tickets 
for the theatre in the metropolis were sold. A new 
actress, of whom everybody was talking, was to make heV 
first appearance. One of ^e people—for her mothertws^d 
a poor fishwife—she had, by the help of some who had pe^jcv 
ceived her talents, now reached her goal, and she was sup* 
posed to have given great promise. Many strange icings 
•were being whispered about her among the audience before 
the curtain rose. She had been, it was said, a shockingly 
naughty little girl, and had, as soon as she was old enough, 
got herself engaged to six young men at once, and had 
kept it up so for six months. She had, they said, been 
escorted out of her native town by the police, for there had 
been terrible disturbances because of her ; it was a strange 
thing that the management should permit such a person 
to appear on the stage. Others declared there was not a 
word of truth in all this, for she had been brought up 
ever since she was ten years old in the quiet household of 
a priest in Bergen. She was a cultivated and charming 
girl, for they knew her well. No doubt her talents were 
magnificent, for her beauty was superb. 

But there were others sitting there who knew better the 
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real facts of the case. To begin with, there was the great 
fish-merchant, whose name was inown throughout the 
land—Yngve Void. He happened to be in th^^wn on a 
matter of business; though, to be sure, it was stud that his 
fierj Spanish wife made his house so hot for him that he 
was forced to travel to cool himself. He had taken the 
largest box in the theatre all to himself, but had in^ted 
his chance acquaintances at dinner in the hotel to come 
with him and see " something devilish worth seeing.” He 
was in excellent spirits, till suddenly his eye fell on— 
what! could it be ?—there, in that box in another row, and 
with a whole ship’s crew round him—^no!— yes !—^yes, 
indeed, it was Gunnar Ask! Gunnar Ask, who, by the 
help of his mother’s money, had now become the owner 
and captain of “ The Norwegian Constitution,” had 
hap^xmed, as he came out of port, to sail side by side with 
a ship that bore the name “ The Banish Constitution ” ; 
and when (as it seemed to Gunnar) the latter tried to get 
ahead of him, he was quite unable to put up with it; he 
crowded on all the canvas that he had; the old “ Consti- ^ 
tution ” creaked, and, in the long run, in his efforts to hold 
her as close up to the wind and as long as possible, he ran 
her aground on a most ridiculously inconvenient spot. 
Now he lay in the town against his will, whilst “The 
Norwegian Constitution” was being patched up. He 
had met Petra in the town one day, and she had accosted 
him, and been so gracious and kind to him both then and 
since, that he not only forgot his grievance against her, 
but called himself the greatest cod-fish their town had 
ever exported for ever having been such a fool as to 
imagine himself fit for such a girl as Petra. He had 
bought tickets at high prices that day for all his crew; 
and now he sat there, with the firm intention of treating 
them after every act; and all his crew—^men from Petra’s 
native town, and of good repute in that earthly paradise 
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lier xnother's iim—felt Petra’s honour to be their own; and 
as ahey sat there they yowed that their clapping would be 
auch as h^id never been heard before. 

I>ovn(i.<ft the stalls could be seen the priest’s thick, 
bristly hair. He sat there peacefully, for he had intrusted 
h^r (^se to a Higher One. By his side sat Signo, now 
Oedegaard. She, with her husband and Petra, had 
just come back from a three months’ trip abroad. There 
W«ts a look of serene happiness on her face as she sat 
smiting over at Oedegaard. Between them sat an old 
woman with snow-white hair that stood up round her 
brown forehead like a crown. Her head rose above all 
those around her, and she could be seen from every part 
of the house. Before long, every opera-glass was turned 
upon her, as the news spread that this was the young 
actress’s mother. The white-haired dame with the man’s 
name * made such a deep impression on the audienc^e that 
its influence secured their hopeful attention for the 
daughter. A young nation is full of confident expecta¬ 
tion, for it has faith in its own powers; and the sight of 
*the mother touched and roused that faitli. 

She herself saw nothing and nobody; nor did she trouble 
much about what was going to take place. All she wanted 
was to be there and see whetlier people were kind to her . 
daughter or not. 

The time was close at hand. Conversation was dying 
away in the anxious expectation which was gradually 
taking possession of all and quieting them. 

With a sudden crash of Arums, cymbals, and horns, the 
overture began. Adam Ochlenscblacger’s “ Axel and 
Valborg ” was the play, and Petra herself had asked for 
that overture. She sat behind in the side scenes, listen¬ 
ing. And in front of the curtain sat as many as the house 

^ Gimlaug is generally a name gi^en to boys: more rarely to girls. 
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could uoid of lief cotmtryuien, trembling for het f^te, as 
is ever the case when one expects some great QiiBg of 
one’s own to be brought to the light of day. as 

if he himself were to 1;^e put to the trial; amllat such 
.moments there goes u^rttoanjf^a prayer, even from Im^ 
not used to prayings* 

Gently the overture began to die down j peace fell 
the harmonies, and they faded as if beneath the raj! 
the sun. The music ceased j deepest stillness reign^JS 
and the curtain rose. 
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Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsaaf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John dejoinville. $ 5 , 

CICERO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. each. 
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dl 0 fiB 0*3 Lotibers. Translated l3y 
EveljiP S. Shuckburgh* 4 vote. 
5^, eaeb. 

«— On Oratory and Orators. 
With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. Sr. 

-On the Nature of the Oode, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re¬ 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5^. 

Academioe, De Finibus, and 
Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. Sr. 

- Offices; or. Moral Duties. 

Cato Major, w Essay on Old 
Age; Lselius, an Essay on Friend- 
smpi Scipio^sDream; Paradoxes; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3f. 6af. 

GOBNBLIirS NSPOS.— 

Justin. 

OLABK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. leth Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 
nedrly 1000 Illustrations. Sr. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
iSft 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver’s Travels, and The Senti¬ 
mental Journey. 31. 6 d, 

OOLEBIDOE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Rel^Ion. p. 6 el, 

—— Alda to Befieotton^ and the 
CONvassiONs oy am Inquirinq 
Spirit, to which are added Uie 
Es$ays on Faith and the Book 
Of Coumok Prayer. 3^. 

Leotnrea and Notea on 
gGhidt«a>eKre and other Englieh 
FdOth EditedbyT.Ashe. 3r.6rf. 


OOLEBIDOE’S BlograiffiluXdttf" 
raria; together with Two L^ 
Sernions. 3r. 

-Table-TaUt and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3r. 6 d, 

-Mlscellanlea, JEathetto and 

Iilterary; to which is added, 
Thb Theory of Life. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B. A. 3r. 64 . 

COMTE’S Poaitlva PhUoaophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro¬ 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. Sr. each. 

COMTE’S PhUoaophy of the 
Sdenoes, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours di, 
Philos^phk Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes. Sr. 

CONDE'S lEBatory of the Do 
minion of the Araba In Spalsi 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vote. 3r. 6 d. each. 

COOFEB’S Blog^phioal Dio* 
tloimry. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000} of 
Eminent Persons of all ^e$ and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. Wkh a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
2 vols. Sr. each. 

OOXE’S Memohra of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W, Coxe, 
M.A., F,R.S. Revised editbn 
by John Wade. 3 vote. jr. 6 d. 
each. 

An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 
lor. 6 d, 

——Hiatoxy of tha Houaa of 
Aufbrla (1218-1792). With, a 
Continuation from the Accesi^ 
of Francis I. to the Revolutioa of 
1848. 4 vote. 3r. 6 d. each. 
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0£(AXH:*S(0. It.) Zhmnilt of Know¬ 
ledge under DJffloultles. Illus¬ 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates, ss. 

OBtTlESHANK’S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Or^iin, &c. With 24 Illustra¬ 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de¬ 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
slmnk. 5r. 

OUHNIKGHAM*S Lives of the 
Most Eminent Brltld:! Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Liv.es, By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3r. 6ef. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H, F. Cary, 
M.A. 3i. 6<f. 

-Translated into English Verse 

ly 1 . C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi¬ 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 

DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal' 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
5f. 

-The Purgatorlo. A LiteraJ 

Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same p«^e. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5r. 

DE OOMMINES (Philip), Me¬ 
moirs of. Containing the liUtories 
of I^uls XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kin^ of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chwmicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., by Jean dc Troyes. 
Traadated by Andrew R* ^coblc. 
WUh Portnuta. a vote. 3f, 


DEFOE’S Novela and Mtaoel- 
laneoua Worka. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri¬ 
buted to Sir W. Sco-t. 7 vols. 
3r. 6</. each. 

I.—Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

IL—Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

III. —Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 

IV. —Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 

Christian Davies. 

V.—History of the Great Pli^ue 
of London, 1665; The 
Storm (1703); and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI.—Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII.—Robinson Crusoe. 

DEMIKIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin. 
Translated % C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7f. 6(f. 

DEMOSTHENES’ OraUottB. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., 3J. ; Vols. 

II.-V., 5j. each. 

DE STAHL’S Corlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Stael. Trans¬ 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3X. 6^. 

DEVEY'S Logio, or the ScieiK» 
of Inference. A Popular Manual. 
By J. Devey. 5s. 

DICTIONARY of LaUn and 
arehk Qn^tattons; indudkkg 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Tenas and Ptu^ses* With idl the 
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uantities marked, and English 
ranslations. With Index ver> 
borum (622 pages). 5^. 

DIOTIONABY of Obsolete and 
Frovlnolal English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5:r. each, 

EIDBON’S Christian Icono¬ 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans¬ 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
5J. each. 

DIOOEKES LAERTIUS. Litres 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5^. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
$5. each. 

DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modern Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox¬ 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6r. 

DONALDSOK’B The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Dram. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5r. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Deyelopment of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5r. ea^. 

DUNLOP’S History of Elctton. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

DYER (Dr.T,H.). Pompeii: its 
BuUdi^s and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 


300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
7x. 6d. 

-The City of Rome: its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra¬ 
tions. 

DYER{T.F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif¬ 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5 j. 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories fbr 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3^. 6 d, 

ELBE'S wmiam Shakespeare. 
—See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 

1 .—E.<:says and Representative 
Men. 

XI.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

HI.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad¬ 
dresses. 

VI.—Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V,—Poems. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magid. Translated by William 
Howitt. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

EPICTETUS, The Dlsoourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5r. 

EmOPIDES. A New Literal 
'nanslation in Prose. By E F. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. ijr. each. 
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EUTROPIirS _ ^ee Justin. 

EUSSBIXTS PAMPHIIiUS, 
Ecolealastdoal History of. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev.C.F.Cruse,M,A. ^s. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corro- 
sposdendenoe. Edited from the 
Oiiginal MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A,S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. 5 j. each. 

FAXRHOLT’S Costume in Eng¬ 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

FIELDING-’S Advonturea of 
Joseph Andrews and hla Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. 6^. 

-History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3J. ^d. each. 

- Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 

Illustrations. 5.r. 

FLAXIdAN’S Lectures on Sculp¬ 
ture. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and 53 Plates. 6r. 

POSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
roBpondenoe. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^, bd. each, 

- Oritioal Essays, Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. td. 
each. 

- Essays; on Decision of Cha¬ 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me¬ 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re¬ 
ligion. 3r. 

—Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is ad<ibd, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3^. 6/. 


FOSTER'S Essays on the Int'- 
provement of Time. With Notes 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 
3r. 6 d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her¬ 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. 3J. 6 d. 

GEOFFREY OP MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of .—Sei Old English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 

Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. 5 j. 

GILDAS, Chronicles of .—Old 
English ChronuUs. 

GIBBON’S DooUue and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Cemplete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols, 3J. each. 

C+TLBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S, 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. 2 vols. ion 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. br. 

GIRALDUS CAMBBEKSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. Ger¬ 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C. A. Budttheim, Ph.D. 5^, 
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OOBTHS’S Worktt, Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. y. 6it* each. 

I. and 11 .—Autobiography and 
Annals. 

III. —Faust. Two Parts, com¬ 

plete. (Swan wick:) 

IV. —Novels and Tales. 

V.~ Wilhelm Meister’s Appren¬ 
ticeship. 

VI.—Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII.—Dramatic Works. 

IX.—Wilhelm Meister*s Travels. 

X.-—Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI,—Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIV.—Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 

aOLDSMITH’a Works. A new 
Edition, by T. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3s, ha. each. 

GBAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles n. Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the iftoscoBEi. Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 5r. 

GRAT’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D, C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and II. 3r. 6^. each. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans¬ 
lated by George Barges, M.A. 5^* 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
dorus, Longus, a&d AcshlUes 
Tatilis—^viz., The Adventures of 
Tfaeagenes & Charicka ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of CKtopho and Leucippe. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev* R. Smith, M.A. 

y- 


GREGORY’S Letters on tlie 
Evtdenoes, Bootrlnes, & thilflos 
of tho Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 35. 6«/. 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3j. 6i/, 

GRIMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro¬ 
duction by Andrew I..ang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3r. each. 

-Gammer Grethel; or, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimib. 3;. 6</. 

GROSSI’S Maroo VlBoontl. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3s, 6d. 

GUIZOT’S History of the 
English Revolution nf 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3J. 6 d. 

- History of CiviUaatlon, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans¬ 
lated by William llaatlitt. 3 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each, 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Mlseel- 
laneoua Works and Remains, 
3x. 6d, 

HAMPTON COURT: A ShoH 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Frandis Procter, M.A> 5r. 
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BCAUFF ’3 Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria—The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
ihe German by S. Mendel. 3r. 6d, 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3jr. 6d, each. 

I.—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

IL— Scarlet Letter,and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 
HI.—Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Planners. By 
Ilazlitt. b(i. 

-Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

3J, 6t/. 

-Lectures on the English 

Toets, and on the English Condc 
Writers. 3J. bd. 

-The Pla’ii Speaker. 0 })inions 

on Books, Men, and Thing-.. 3.f. bd. 
-Round Tftble. 3;. 6A 

- Sketches and Essays., 

3J. td. 

- The Spirit of the Ago? oi. 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Ilazlitt. p. td. 

-View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jacki^un. 
p. td. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Fainting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. $s, 

HEGEL'S Lectures on the Philo 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE'S Poems, Complcit 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. p. td» • 

——. Trftvel-FioturcB, including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and 


n 


Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic Sthool. Truncated 
Francis Slorr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 

• dices and Maps. 3p, td. 

HELP’S Life of Ohrlatopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
IC.C.R. 3J. 6 d. 

-Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3J. td. each. 

- Life of Plzarro. 3^. td. 

-Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3^. td, 

HENBEREON (E.) Select His¬ 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Exnest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D, 5^. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
nrebent time. New and revised 
Edilion by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F. S. A. ts. » 

HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the English. Trans¬ 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. p. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition 
of Uhe Book of the Psalms, ss. 

tIELlODORUS. Theagenea and 
Chariolea. — See Grekk Ro¬ 
mances. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3f. td. 

——.Notoa on. Original and Se¬ 
lected Ironi the best Commenta¬ 
tors. By D» W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured Map, $ 5 . 

_ Analysis and Sumxoary of 

ByJ.T.meeler. <js. 
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HESIOD, OALLIMAOHUS, and 
THEOQNIB. Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. 5r. 

HOFFMANN’S (fi’ T. W.) The 
Serapion Bretln^. Translated 
from the German by Lt.*Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3 vols. y. (id. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip¬ 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5^. 

HOMEB’S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A, Buckley, 
B.A. 5 j. 

—— Odyasey, Hymns, Epigrams, 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5J. 

—— Su also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the First Napo¬ 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. , By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3J. 6d. 

-The Campaign of Sedan: 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
piref August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, y. 6d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D, y,6d, 

HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani—Ruy Bias— 
The King’s Diversion, Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slotts. 3r. 6d. 

-Poen^, chiefly Lyrical. Trans¬ 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
3f. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans¬ 
lated by £, C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
31. td, each, excepting Vol. V. 


HUMBOLDT’S Feirsona] Narra¬ 
tive of his Travels to the Er^ui- 
noctial Regions of America durmg 
the years 1799-1804. Translated 
by T. Ross. 3 vols, 5J. each. 

-Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Olt^ and H. G. Bohn. 
5 ^' 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin OoUector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. S-^* 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re¬ 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^. (td. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me-, 
molrs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy; together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3 j. (id, 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. 5 j. 

INGULFH’H ChronloleB of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A, y. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com¬ 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por¬ 
traits, &c. y. 6d, each. 

L—Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II.—The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. —BracebridM Hall, Abbots¬ 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. —The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V.«-Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Lesenas of 
the Conquest of Spun. 
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lRVING’s(WASHINGT0i\)C0MPLETE 
Works continued. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com¬ 
panions. 

VIII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX.—Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X,—Adventures of Captain Bon¬ 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert's 
Roost. 

XL—Biographies and Miscella¬ 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.—Life of Geoi^e Wash¬ 
ington. 4 vols. 

- Life and Letters. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
' 3f. 6 d> each. 

ISOCRATES. The Orations of. 
Translated by J. II. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. 1. 5 j. 

JAMES’S (Q. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Cceur de Lion. 2 vols. 
3 r. each. 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Shake¬ 
speare’s Heroines. Characler- 
islicsof Women: Moral, Poclical, 
and Ilistoiical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3J. (id, 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. Sr. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits- 5^. each. 

—^ Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. Sr. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavliis), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
3J. 6 d. each. 

JOYCES Solentiflo Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. S^* 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building of the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu¬ 
tion. Ilhistralcd by numerous 
Majps and Woodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 7s. 6d. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain¬ 
ing Gregory Nazianten’s Two In¬ 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Jiilian’.s extant Theost^hical 
Works. Translated by C 5 . W. 
King, M.A, 5r. 

JUNIUS'S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3J. 6 d. each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson,(^M.A- 

5 ^• 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS. 90 L- 
PICIA and LUOILIUS. Trans¬ 
lated by L. Evaii.s, M.A. 5 -^- 

KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated byj. M. D, Meikle- 
john. 

-Prolegomena and Meta- 

physioal Foundation s ofNatural 
Soienoe. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5 -^* 

KBIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My¬ 
thology of Anolent Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitt, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 
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KfiiaHTIiBY’S Fafar Mytho-' 
logy, illustirative of the Romance 
and Suparstition of Various Coun¬ 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshaidc. 5^. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3.V. M, 

LAMARTINE’S History of the 
Qircmdlsts. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3r. 6if. each. 

History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy In Prance (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. 3r. 6cf. each. 

-History of the French Re- 

Tolutton of 1848 . 3^. fd. 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and EUana. Complete Edition. 
3 ^. 

- Specimens of English dra¬ 
matic Poets of the Time of 
Elisabeth. 3;. Ar. 

-—.4 Memorials and Letters of 
Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
byv W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3r. Af. each. 

- Tales from Shakespeare 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

3r. 6^f. 

LANE'S Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
l.ane-Poole, M.A., Litt.D. 4 
vols, 3r. tid. each. 

LANZrS History of Fainting In 
Italy, from Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Trahslated by Thomas Roscoe. 

3 veds. St. bd. each. 


LAPPENBERG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Elngs. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S-A. New edition, 
revised oy E. C. OtU. 2 vols, 
3r. 6d. each. 

e 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Barry, Opie, Fuseli. Edited 
by R, Wornura. Ss. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans¬ 
lated by J. F, Rigaud, R.A., 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates, 5 j. 

LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and. the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps, SJ- 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Cora]>lele. Edited by Ernest Hell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

-Laokooa, Dramatic Notes, 

and the ^presentation 01 
Death by the Ancients. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edite<l by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3s. 6d. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro¬ 
logy. With a G&Ammar of 
Astrology and Tables for Cal- 
dulating Nativities, by Zadkiel. $1. 

LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Spilian, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. $s. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3y. 6d. each. 

- .. Life and I<etter8: £y Lcrd 

Kihg. p. 6d. 

LOCKHART (J. G-H^ss BerkNS. 
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LOPQE’S Portraits of IllEsMoua 
Peraoziages of Great Britain, 
with Bic^raphical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steelt with the respective Bio¬ 
graphies unabridged. S vols. 5^. 
each. 

LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Works. With 16 fvdl page Wood 
hingravings. $.t. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History, Revr.ed edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. 5r. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By II. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 55. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2s. 

jhONGUS. Daphnla and Chloe. 
—Sm Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by II. T. Riley, M.A. Sr. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Goda, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5^. 

LUOBETICS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5r. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3r. 6J, 

-Autobiography. — 6Vr 

Michelet. 

MACHIAVBLLI’S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His¬ 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. jr. 6(f. 

MALLET'S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Maimers, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi¬ 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation^of the 
Pr<>se Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. Jj. 


MANTELL’B (Dr.) Petrlfootlona 
and their Teaohlnga. With nu¬ 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6r. 

-Wonders of Geology, 8th 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jone.s, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Flates, and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. js. drf. each. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of ‘ I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts, 5r. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 51. 

MARRY AT ’3 (Capt. B.N.) 
Masterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts, 3r. 6d. 

-Mission; or, Scenes in AfHcai 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 

3^. 6i/. 

- Pirate and Three Cuttors. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R. A. 3*^• 

'-Privateersman. 8 Eojjrav- 

ings on .Steel. 3.?. 6a 

- Settlers In Canada. 10 En¬ 
gravings by GiU>ert and Dalziel. 
Jr. Bit. 

-Poor Jack. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3r. Bit. 

-Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3J. Bet. 

—- Midshipman Easy. With 8 
full-page Illustrations, p. Bit. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac¬ 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. *js. Bd, 
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MABTtNEATJ’S (Harriet) Hla- 
toiy of Sx^and, from iSoo- 
1815. 3j. td, 

-History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3^. td. each. 

—— See Comte's Positive Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW PARIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1373- Tr«n.slated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 51. each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN¬ 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5i. each. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
Ington smd the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 51. 

MBNZEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 3r. fsd, each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5r. 

MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
bi(9graphy. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 3J. 6i. 

-History of the French Revo¬ 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3r. (sd, 

MIGNET’S History of theFrenoh 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1814. 
3J. 6flf. 

MILL (?• 8.}. Early Essays by 
John Stuart MUl. Collected from 
variotis sources byj. W. M. Gibbs. 

MILUBR (Professor). History 
Pbllosophioahy Illustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3^. each. 


List of Books 

MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A St. John. 5 vols. 31.6af. 
each. 

-Poetical Works, with a Me¬ 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of B’xplanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3?. td. 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our VUlage 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 

MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works^ 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Wharncliife’s Edi¬ 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 55. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
y, 6d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit oi 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Obess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. SJ. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lotbrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. y. 6d. each, 
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MUDtE’S British Bliria; or, His¬ 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs, 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Religion and 
Church. Trans, from the German 
byj. Torrey. to vols. 3r.6<f. each. 

-Life of Jesus Christ. Trans¬ 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3J. (id. 

-History ot the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Tr.anslated by J. fi. Rylantl. 

% 2 vols. 3f. 6f/. each. 

-Memorials of Christian Life 

In the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. K. Ryland. 3r. 6</. 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlhelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
luugen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

5 ^* 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in 
G-reek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the fool of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in the margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, revised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
sermts. 900 pages. 5r. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa¬ 
rately, price 2r. 

NIOOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Pi^rgress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 51. 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild • 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr, John 
North, By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto¬ 
biography of the Author. Edited 
byAugu.stus Jessopp, D-D. 3 vols. 
3r. 6./. each. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, bis Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. $s. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON^ 
ICLES, iucUiding Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asset’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffiey ol Monmouth’s British 
History, GilJas, Nennius, and the 
spuriou.s chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. iJj. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Epios: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabharata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin¬ 
cipal of Khal-sa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3r. 61L 

ORDERIOUS VTTALIS’ Eoole- 
slastlcal History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Forester, M.A. 'I'o which is 
added the Chronici.r of St. 
Evroult. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 
5jr. each. 

FASCAXi’S Thoughts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition, y. 6(/. 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
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OP Orosius. With a literal 
Translation interpaged, Notes* 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B, Thorpe. Sr. 

TAXTSANIAS’ Desorlptiou of 
Qreeo©. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 voLs. 5^. each. 

P 35 ARSON*S Exposition of the 
Greed. Ediied by E. Walford, 
M.A. SL 

PEPTS’ Diary and Correspond¬ 
ence. Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepy.sian 
Library. Edited Ijy Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En¬ 
gravings. 5r. e.’ich. 

PEROT’S ReUques of Ancient 
English Poet^. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos¬ 
sary, Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A M. 2 vols. 3.f. (>d. each. 

PEBSIUS. — Set I u venal. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Tri 
nmplui. and other FoenvB. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hands. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campl>eU. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 5 j. 

PIHLO - JtJDABUS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof. C. D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

PICRERING’S History of the 
Haoes of Man, and their Geo¬ 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History or Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5r. 

PIKDAR. Translated into Prose 
l»y Dawson W. Turner. To which 
k added the Metrical Version by 
Abrahtf^ Moore. 


PLANOHli History of BrlW 
Oostume, from the Earliest Time 
to the ciosfe of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planch^, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, 

PLATO’S Works. LiteraUy trans- . 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5 ^* each. 

I. —The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
tagoras, Phsedrus, Thesetetus, 
Eullrypbron, I.,ysis. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev, H. Carey. 

II. —The Republic, Timseus, and 

Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. —Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Ciatylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. ^ 
Translated by G, Burges. 

IV. —-Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Ilippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, Thc- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitupho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burg«t. 

V.—The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges, 

VI.—The Doubtful Works, Trans¬ 
lated by G. Burges. 

- Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 5jf. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans¬ 
lated by H. T. Riley, M.A. a 
vols. Jf. each. 

PLINY’S Natural History, 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H.T. 
Riley, M,A. 6 vols. 5r. each, 

PUNT. The Letters of PUny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans¬ 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. S^. 

PLOTINUS, Sdeot Works ol. 
Translated by Thomas Ta^ylor. 
Wkh an Introduction contaming 
theisttbstance of Por^yry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R, S. Mead, 
B.A,, M.R.A.S. 5r. 
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I>LUTAHOH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stewart, M.A., and George 
M.A. 4 vois. 3J. 6 (i. each. 

-Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
SJ* 

-Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5r. 

POETRY OP AMERICA. Se¬ 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3^. Sd. 

POLITICAL OYOLOP.ffiSDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con¬ 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo¬ 
rensic Knowledge ;. forming a 
^ Work of Reference on subjects of 
^ Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vois. 3r. 6 d. each. 

POPE’S Poetical Works, t.dited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthers. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vois. 5x. each. 

-Homer’s lUad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxroan’s Designs. 5r, 

-Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c,, by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Serie.s of Flax- 
man’s Designs. S'*'* 

-Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 5 *'* 

POTJSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain's Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post- 
maister — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali-The Egyptkm Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro. Trans¬ 
lated by T. Keane, p. 64 ^ 


PRESCOTT’S Oonqueat of 
Mexloo. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction Iw G. P. 
Winship. 3 vois. p. 64 . each. 

-Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
P'oster Kirk. 2 vois. 3r. 6 d. each. 

-Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vois. 3^. 64 . each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3r. 64 . 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con¬ 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com¬ 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by II. G. Bohn. 5 ^* 

PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by IL G. Bohn. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects o( Vertu. Com¬ 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they wore sold by auction, and 
namt'.s of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G, Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, Ss .; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, ior. 64 , 

PROUT’S (Father) Rellquea. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. New issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. Maclbe, R.A 
Nearly 600 pages. 5*. 
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QtniTTIIiIAN’S liwtitates of 
Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M..A. 2 vols. sr'l 
each. 

R AO IN El'S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver¬ 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3r. 6(f. each. 

RANKE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe¬ 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro¬ 
testantism in the z6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 3r. 6^f. each. 

-History of Servla and the 

Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr, 
3j. 

RECREATIONS In SHOOTING. 
By * Craven.’ With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5r. 

RENNIE’S Insect Arohlteoturo. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 55. 

REYNOLD’S (Sir J.) IJierary 
Works. Edited byH. W. Becchy. 
2 vols. Ss, &i’, each. 

RICARDO on the Frinoiples of 
Political Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion, Edited by E. C, K. Conner, 
M.A. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Prledrloh). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir, 3.(. 6d, 

—— Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis¬ 
laus Sieben^es, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3r. 6^. 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An¬ 
nals of Englldi History, com¬ 
prising the Historjr of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by II. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOVEB’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
123^, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 55'. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monument^ 
of Modern Times. By C. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols, 
5r. each, 

- See Burn and Dyer. 

ROSGOE’S (W.) Life and Pontl. 
ftoate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

-Life of Loreaao de’ Medlol, 

called ‘ the Msignificcnt.* With 
his poems, letters, Ac. loLh 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 3J. 6d. 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 
2 vols. 2s, 6d. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL¬ 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S, Watson, M.A. 
5J^- 

SOiaiLLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. p. 6d^ 
ead^:— 

L—History of the Thirty Years* 
War. 
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Schiller’s Works continued, 

II. —History of the Revolt in the 

Netherlands, the Trials of I 
Counts Egraont and Horn, | 
the Siege of Antwe^, and 
the Disturbances in Franee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III. —Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 

Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). . 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV. —Robbers (with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
^ metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 

of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems. 

VI.—Essays,iEsthcticaland Philo¬ 
sophical 

VII.—Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein,William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Oorreapondence between, from 
A.i). 1794" 1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 35. 6rf. 
each. 

SOHLEGEL’S (F.) Leotur«a on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 3f. 6tf'. 

-Leotures on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German. yMa. 

-Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3,*. 

BCHLEGEL’S Leotureft on 
Modeam History, together with 
the Lectures entitled C»sar and 


Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitctock. 
y, 

—— .Slsthetlo and MlsoeUaneoua 
Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 31. 6d. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and Literature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A, J. W. 
Morrison, M.A. 3.r. 6 d. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four¬ 
fold Root of the Prinolple of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillcbrand. 5J. 

-Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 51. 

SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 55. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). Ilis Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. 3J. 6 d, 

,-Early Letters. Originally pub- 

blLhed by his Wile. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3L 6 (i, 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated hy A. SLcwait, M.A. 
3r. 6 d, 

-Minor Essays and On Clom- 

ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5r. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU¬ 
MENTS. Arranged by IJ. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3^. 6 d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatio 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Sdrmitc. 2 vols. 31* 6 d, 
I each. 



iit Jin Alpkahetk&t List of Books 


B3SAKBSFEABS! fTOUam). A 
literary Biography by Karl Eke, 
Ph.D., lCd. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmits. 5^. 

SHAEPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
a Maps and upwards of 400 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcuts. ? vols. Jr. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
y. 6a. 

SISMONDI'S History of the 
liiterature of the South ol 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3^^. 6 d. each. 

SMITH'S Synbnjrms and An¬ 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi¬ 
tion. 5J. 

- Synonyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showir^ the Accurate signification 
of words of similar mining. 
Edited by the Rev. li. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6 s. , 

SMITH'S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nntlons. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols, 3r. each. 

——- Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
With a Memoir of the Autlior by 
Dngald Stewart. 3^. 6(4 

SMTTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 dl. each. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures 
on the Prench Revolution. 
2 vols. y» 6d. each. 

SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and 
Sorlpture. and Edition, y. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures 01 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Btblit^apby, and 
Croiksbank’s lUastraaons. p. 6d. 


SMOLLETT’S AdvantiirOs of 
Peregrine PioUe, With BibHo* 
graphy and Cruikshask^s Illus¬ 
trations. 2 volS. p* 6(4 each. 

- The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cittikshank’s Illustrations. 
3 r. 6 (i. 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘Soholas- 
ileus’). TheEoMeslastioalHis¬ 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek, p. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, Ac., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5>. 

SOUTHETS Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up¬ 
wards of 50 Engravings on Stfel 
and Wood. 55. 

-Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5r. 

-Rob^ Southey. The Story 

of hia Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3;. 64 , 

SOZOMEH’S Ecolesiastioal His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History of Philostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. Walfsrd, 
M.A, 5 . 

SPINOZA S Chief Works. Trans¬ 
lated, withintroduction,by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5^* 

STANLEY’S Olasslded Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Sohools. 
By George Stanley. 5^. 

STABLING’S (Mls8)Noble Deeds 
of Women. With 14 Sted En¬ 
gravings. SJ- 

STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. 5/. 

—Chess Praxis. A Supplement 
to the Chess-player’a Handbook. 
5 ^. 
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STAUNTON’S CSkfisa * player’s 
« Companion. Comprising a Trea< 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 
Problems. 5^. 

-OhfiBS Tournament of 1851 . 

'With Introduction and Notes. Js. 

STOCKHABUT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. S^* 

STOWE (Mrs. H.B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. y.M, 

STBABO’S Geography. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and II. C. Hamilton. 3 vols, 
5J. each. 

MBICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
Aof the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
l^ition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 vols. 5^* each. 

^_Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

PrlnceBses. With Portraits. Sj. 

STUABT and BEVETT’S Anti¬ 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5 r. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of theTwelve 
Ceesara and Lives of the Gram¬ 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 5 ^* 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio¬ 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

12 vols. 3J. 6i/. each. 

[ V&h. I.-X. ready. 

I,—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Eldited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 


Swift’s Pros® Works emtinmd. 

n.—The Journal to Stella. Edited 
by Frederick Ryland, M. A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac¬ 
simile. 

IIT.&I’V,—^Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V. —Historical and Political 

Tracts (English). 

VI. —The Drapicr’s Letters. 

Willi facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage?, &c. 

VIT.—Historical and Political 
Tracts (Irish). 

VIII.-Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —Contributions to Periodicals. 

X.—Historical Writings. 

XI.—Literary Essays. 

[/» preparation. 

XII.—Index and Bibliography. 

[Tv preparation. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Uter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5-^* <!^h. 

TALES OP THE GENII. Trans¬ 
lated from the Persian by Sir 
Charles Morel 1 . Numerous Wood- 
’ cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. Sr. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. "Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. S^* 

TAYLOB’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3i, 6rf. 

TEN BBINK.— Brink. 

TEBENOE and PHuffllDRUS. 
Literally translated byH.T. Riley, 
M. A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phoedrus. 5 ^* 

theocbitus, BION, MOS- 

CHUS, and TTRTJEUS. liter¬ 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap¬ 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman, Jr. 
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' THBOPOBEtftniitlSVAOlUUS. 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A.p. 427 j an 4 from a^d. 
431 to A.D. 544. Translated. 5 j. 

THIERRY’S History of tho 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil¬ 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 3r. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3r. 6rf. each- 

-An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler, ^s. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea¬ 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5^. 

URE’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Xdanufac- 
ture or Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. 5^, 
each. 

-Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. 7^. 6 if. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architeots. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen¬ 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3.r. 6(/. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
ladon by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 3f. 6 (/. 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R, B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, L’ln- 
genu, and other Tales. 3^. 6 d. 

WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse. With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
Steel. $s. 

-Lives of Donne, Hookor, &o. 

New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous Illustrations. 5r. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. By'An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings. $s. 


WELLtNOTON, Vlotblfles Pf. 

WERNER’S Toutplarg In 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A, M, 
Lewis. 3r. 6 d. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Arohesology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etrusoan, l^man. Illus¬ 
trated. 5J. 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selborne. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational lUus- 
tratlon of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3^. 6 t/. 

WHEELER’S Noted Names 9? 
Plotion, Dictionary of. 5.?. 

WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Ve.nables. 3s, 6d. 

WILLI AMofMALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land. Translated by the Rev. J, 
.Shaipe. Indited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5r. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev, J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev, H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 5 j. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Trav^ in 
France during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1780 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3.;, Sd. 

-Tour In Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Plutton. With Complete Biblio¬ 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 ^ols. 3r. 6 d. each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lecdon of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra¬ 
ditions, Edited byB. Thorpe. Ss, 



the YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN TAPER. 

The volumes are printed in a handy size (6J x 4J in.), on 
thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 
attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2S. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 

‘The Yoik Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelli¬ 
gence displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes ate 
exactly what they should be.’— Bookman. 

‘ These book.s should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation.’— JVo/os and Queries. 

The folloiuing volumes are now ready: 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. 

^URNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an Introduction and 

Notes, by Annik Raine Ei.lis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 

a vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. Shili.eto, M.A,, with Inlioduclion by A. H. BULLEN, 
3 vols. 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by STANLEY Lane- 
PoOLE. a vols. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Mottetjx’s Translation, rC' 
vised. With Lockhart's Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s Vicar 
OK Wakefield, Sternf.,’s Sentimental Journey, Walpole's 
Castle ok Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. Flaren-side, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit. 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged 

and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE¬ 

VELOPMENT OF EUROPE. 2 vols. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSON’S WORKS. A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 

Text edited and collated by George Sampson, 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

GASKELL’S SYLVIAS LOVERS. 



The York Library— 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or £ntertainin|[ Moral Stories m* 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. Charles 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.D. 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by K.ARL Breul, 
LittD., Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble Faxjn). 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteris¬ 
tics of Women . Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S MR, MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra* 
trations by E. T. Wheeler. 

MARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by F. A 
Fraser, /' 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 
W. C. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life or Sir Thomas More, by 
William Roper, and his Letters to Margaret Roper and others. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by George Sampson. [/« the Press, 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
l^ographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conwav. 3 vols, 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 
Auguste Moliniek by C. Kegan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
AuBREV Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. Rvland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S THE WARDEN. With an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. 

TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

TROLLOPE’S DR. THORNE. 

TROLLOPE’S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

TROLLOPE’S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 3 vols. 

TROLLOPE’S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 vols. 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, daring the 
y^s 1787, >788, and 1789. Edited with» introduction and Notes, by M. 
Betham Edwards. 

Other Volumes are in Preparation^ 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

' OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 5r. net each. 

The foUmving Volumes have been issued: 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scoit. 

CORRl^GGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLL By G. McNeil Rusiiforth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marciiesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
A^J^REA DEL SARTO. By 11 . Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GERALD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated hy Clara Bell. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By IlERimuT Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

*FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davie^;, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rcl Edition. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud CitU'n’WELLj 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Wf.ai.e. • 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, MA., 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, Litt.D. 2nd Edition, 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCIIIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

SODOMA, By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETPO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK- By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

Others to follow. 



THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE 

lUustfaUd by BYAM SHAW 
With Introductions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. 


Piinted at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price u. 6i/. net per volume; 
also a cheaper edition, i j. net per volume; or zs. net in limp leather; also 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 5^. net per 
volume. 

Now Compute in 39 Volumes, 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. 

ANTONV AND CLEOPATRA. 
AS you LIKE IT. 
comedy of ERRORS. 
CORIOLANU.S. 

CYMBELINE. 

HAMLET. 

JULIUS C/ESAR. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. 
KING HENRY IV. Part IL 
KING HENRY V. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. 
KING HENRY VI. Part IL 
KING HENRY VI. Part III. 
KING HENRY VIII. 

KING JOHN. 

KING LEAR. 

KING RICHARD II. 

KING RICHARD IIL 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. 
MACBETH. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MERRY WIVES OF WIND.SOR. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
THE TEMPEST. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 

TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
WINTER’S TALE. 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


* A fascinating little edition .'—Notes and Queries. 

‘A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.* * *** ~^Wesimimter Gazette. 

But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be considered 
iditiofis de luxe. To-day, the low price at which they ar? offered to the public alone 
prevents them being so regarded.’— Studio. 

‘ Handy in shape and site, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam¬ 
bridge text, and illustrated quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Shaw, we have nothing 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespeare-—without 
excursuses, discursuses, or even too many notes —-cm do better, in our opinion, than 
subscribe to this issue; which is. saying a good deal in these days of cheap reprints.'— 
Vanity Fair, 

' What we like about these elegant booklets is the .attention that has been paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration; such st^ut laid paper will last §ac ages. 
On tbi.>; account alone, the 'Chiswick' should easily be first among pocket Shwe- 
speares.'— Pali Mall Gasette* 

*** The Chiswick Shakespeare may alsotbe had bound in iz volumes^ 
full ^ilt backf price 36^. net. 
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Now Editions, fcap. 8vo. is, 64 . each net. 

THE ALDINE EDITION 


OF THX 

BRITISH POETS, 

*Thia excellent edition of tlie Euglish clasaios, with ilieir coiuploto texts and 
aoholarly introdnctioas, are aomeching' very different from tlie cheap volnmea of 
eztraoiiS whiolx are just now so muoli too comnaou.*—St. James’s Gnvetta. 

' Au eTOttlloiit seriae. HmsUl, handy, and complete .’—Saturday Meview. 


Akaualde. Edited by Rev. A. Dyoe. 

Beattie. Edited by Rev. A. Dyoe. 

Blake. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 

%uniB. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 
S vol^ 

Butler. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 Tolfl. 

Campbell. Edited by Hia Bon- 

in~law, the Rev. A. W. RiU. With 
Memoir by W. AUiugham. 

* Ohatterton. Edited by the Rev. 
W. W. M.A. 2 voh. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas, 6 xoIb. 

Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 Tols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 

B.A. 2 vuls. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomaa. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
F S.A. 3 volfl. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 

Austin DobBOn. With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradahav;, 
LL.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Rev A. B. 
Broeart. 

Herrlok. Edited by George 

Baintahury. 2 yols. 

Keats. Edited by the late *Lord 
Houghton. 


Klrke Wblte. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir R. Nicolas. 

IdlltOQ. Edited by Dr. Biadfih.xw. 
2 vols. 

Famell. Edited by G. A, Aitken. 
Pope. Edited by G. E, Dennis. 

With Mouioii by John Doimis. 3 TOhs, 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Be- 

kctioMjs from Ijhe Writings of other 
COURTLY POICTH from 1540 to 1650. 
Kditod by Yen. Arohdaaeon Hannrvfa. 
D.C.L. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by .lohn Dennij. 

5 vols. ) 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 

liev. A. l)yeo. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Form.an. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col¬ 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Teowell. 

Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 
Mitforii. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 
0. Tovfy. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Saared Poems and 

Fiou.s Kjamlations. EiUteil by the 
Rev. H. Lyte. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof. 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Teowell. 
Young, 2 vols. Edited by the 

Rev. J. Mitfo: d. 



THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC OAMBS, 

The only Serlee temed at a moderate price, by Writers who are In 
the ftrst rank In their reapeotlve departments. 

* Tbft bent laainiolion on gamoi and fiports by tbe host authorities, at the lowest 
prices. MagMine. 

Small 8to. doth, lUnstrated. Price Is. each. 


Cricket, By Fbed C, Holland. 
Cricket. By the Hon. and Bev. 

B. LTTTBlTOir. 

Croquet. By Zieat.-Col. the Hon. 
H. 0 . Nekohau. 

Lawn Tennis. By H, W. W. 
WiLBEEPOaCB. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, hr Mrs. Hilltajid. 

Squash Tennis. By Eustaob H. 

Milks. Double vol. 2s. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 

By J iri.iAN MAasKALi., Major J. Brairs, 
aud Ilev. J. A. Arnan Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Evbrabd. 
Double vol. 2«. 

Rowing and ScuJUng. By Girr 
Rixoh. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 
Woodoatb, 

Sailing. By E. F. EKienT, dbl.vol. 2$, 
Swimming. By Mabtim and 3. 
Eacstbr Cobbstt. 

Comping out. By A, A. Maodon- 

BLL. Double vol. 2s. 

Canoeing. By I)r. J, D. Hatwabd, 
Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claddb 

WlLSOK, Doulilo vol. 2s. 

Athletioa- By H. H. ClBirris. 
Riding. By W. A. Eebr, Y.O. 

Double vot 2*. 

Ladflds'Biding. By W.A.EEa®iY.O. 
Boxing. By R. G, Allanson-Winn. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Mullins. 


Fencing. By H. A. Colmobe Dubn. 
Cycling. By H. H. Gbiffin, L.A,C., 

N O.U., O.T.O. With a Chapter for 
Ladit'P, by Miss Aajfus Wood. Double 
vol. 2s. 

Wrestling. By Walteb Abm. 

BTROKO. New Edition. 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By It. G. Allansob.Winn and 0. Phil* 

tlPPB-WoUHV, 

Gsnnnastlcs. By A. F. Jbnxik. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and His* 
play Exercises. Compiled by 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B, Cob- 
BKTT and A. F. Jbnkin, 
Dumb-bells. By F. Ghat. 
Football • Rugby Qame.^ By 

Harut Yasball. 

Football—Association Game. By 
0. W. AiiCOcv. lleviflcd Edition. 
Hookey. By F. S. Cbeswbll. 
New Edition. 

Skating. By IIottglas Adams. 
"With a Chapter for fjadiee, by Mies L. 
OiiKK'mAM, and a Cliapler on Speed 
Skatin;;, by a Fen Skator, Dbl. vol. 3a. 
Baseball. By Nswton Cbans. 
Bounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &o. 

By J. M. Walkbr and C. 0. MOTT. 

Dancing. By Edwabd Scotot. 

1 Double vol. 2s. 


THE CLUB SEBIES OF CABD AND TABLE GAMES. 

‘ No vToU-regnlated club or connti^ house slionld be without, thifi nneful series of hooka. 

Sm^l 8vo, doth. lUnstrAied, Price Is each. GloI>e. 


Bridge. By ‘Templar.* 

Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.B.S. 
Etolo Wblat. By Robkbt F. Gbxen. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
Dravsok, P.B.A.8. With a Preface 
by W. J. Peall. 

Hints on. Billiards. By J. P. 

Bocraran. Double vol. 23 . 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 
By B, G. Laws. 

Cbess Openings. By I. Guksbxbo. 
Drai^ts and Backgammon. 

By 'Breksurv.' 

'Beveral and Go Bang. 

By * Bhrrxlrt/ 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By ^ Bkrkrlrt,* 

B47lque and Crtbbage. 

By ‘ Beskrlkv,* 

!^cartS and Buohre. 

By • Berkrijsy.' 

Piquet and Hubloon Piquet. 

By ‘ Brrrklrt.’ 

Skat. By Louis Dibul. 

A Shat Sooring-book. Is. 

Bound Gomes, including Pokerj 
Naipleon, Loo, Yingt-ot.4iu, Ao. By 
Baxtbr-Wuat. 

Parlour and Playgi'ound Gameg. 
By Mrs. Laurelce Gomkjc. 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely JUustrcUed^ clothe crown Zvo. u. 6/f. net each. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Ao Itinerary and Description. Compiled by Jambs G. 
Gii-Christ, A.M , M.D. Revised and edited with an Introduetion on Cathedral 
Architecture by tlic Rev. T. PerkinSj M.A., F.R.A.S. 

' BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. MassjI, M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers, sth Edition. 

CARLISLE By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt, anl Edition, 

CHICHESTER. By H, C. Corlette, A.R.I B.A. and EiUtloii. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 3rd Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M..A. and Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Audleshaw, B.A. 2n<l Pidition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L J. Mass^, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh FniutR, A.R.K. and Edition, revised. 
LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton, and Edition 
LINCOI.N. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quknnell. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By %v, Percy DevVRmer, M.A. and Eiiiion, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, and Edition, revised 
RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

•ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A, 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M.A„ D.D. and Edition. 
ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By George Worley. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White, 3rd Edition, revi.sed. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A, and Edition,.revised. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmek, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange, and Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

Uni/or»t with atovt Series. Nino ready. \s. td, net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routleog*^, 
M.A.. F.S.A. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByH. J. L. J. Ma 5 s 4 , M.A. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 

By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A, 

WES’l'MlNSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. 

STRATFORD-ON-.AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker, 

BHLL'5 HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES, 

Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8w, clotk^ 2j. 6flf. net each, 

AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches By H. J. L, J, Mass 4 , M.A. 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. L. J. Mass^, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 



the Best Practical Worldilg Dictionary of the 
Bnsrlish Languas:e. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


Dr, MCRRAYt Editor of the 'Oxford English Dictionary^ .sa^.s :—‘In this its 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ' defini* 
tionsf' or more properly, * explanations of meaning' in ‘ Webster ’ have always struck me 
as particularly ter.se and well-put; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within tne limits.' 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, Ivr.A,. Fh.D., D.O.t.., LL.D., Editor oj 
the 'English Dialect Dictionary,’ says;—‘The new edition of “ Webster's International 
Dictionary " is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.' 

Profeseor A« H. SAYCEf LL.D., D,D., says:—'It is indeed a marvellous 
work ; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every* 
thing is in it'—not only what we might expect to find in such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for.' 

Rev. JOREPH WOOD, 'D.'D.tHead Master of Harrow, says :—‘ I have always 
thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “Century." For 
daily and hourly refeit-nce, “ Web-stcr ” seems to me unrivalled.' 

Prospectuses^ with Prices and Specimm pBfgtSt 9n ^pp^edum* 


LONDON : GEORGE BELL SOK 
PORTUGAL street, 

50,000. S, & S. ji>o6. 
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